THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


UTICA MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Utica, New York 


. 

CHILDS a SMITH 
architects and engineers 
JOHN J. HARVEY 
general contractor 
ATLAS PLUMBING @ 
HEATING CO., Ine. 
plumbing contractor 
CHAS. MILLAR & SON CO. 
plumbing wholesaler 
AMERICAN RADIATOR @ 
STANDARD SANITARY CORP 
plumbing fixtures 


Utica Mutual’s attractive reception lobby features 
a marble bust of Benjamin Franklin, who promoted the idea 
of mutual insurance some 200 years ago. 


” ACRES OF 
EFFICIENCY ON ONE OFFICE FLOOR 


a short flight of stairs below 
lobby. 


gaily decorated cafeteria which seats 700 


The new multi-million dollar, award-winning head- actual ground floor is 
etna building of UTICA MUTUAL INSURANCE _ the 


COMPANY is 


front entrance Featured on this floor is 


a notable achievement in functional a spacious, 


planning, quality construction and expert equipping. 
The first or main operating floor is one of the largest 
single areas in the nation devoted exclusively to the 
paper work necessary in conducting this type of busi- 
ness. It contains 75,500 square feet and here all 
departments are located in streamlined sequence for 


oreatest efficiency. Because of the sloping site the 


persons, also a private dining room and employees’ 
club room. The entire building is air conditioned end 
provided with a combination of natural and fluores- 
cent light to assure the pleasantest possible working 


At Utiea Mutual. 


SLOAN Flush vatves, 


conditions. as in thousands of other 


fine buildings, are famous for 
re 


efficiency, durability and economy. 


more $24 oan Skuth VALVES 


are bought than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY > CHICAGO ©: ILLINOIS-——— ( == 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ 
{ct-O- Matic SHOWER HEAD. which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog 


and Whole 
{ct-O-Matic—the 


omy is the SLOAN 


ging. No dripping. Architects specify, salers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the 


better shower head for better bathing. 
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“AFTER-HOURS” 


Heating Problems 
Solved by 


JOHNSON Dual CONTROL 


Greenwood Joint High School, Millerstown, Pa. Joseph 
Lesher Steele, architect, Harrisburg, Pa; B. A. Johnson, 
mechanical engineer, New Cumberland, Pa.; $.H.S., Inc., 
heating contractor, Harrisburg, Pa 


The new Greenwood Joint High School is an interest- 
ing example of the comfort and economy values that 
Johnson Dual Temperature Control Systems provide 
in modern schools everywhere 

Johnson Dual Thermostats provide this school with 
the finest in individual room temperature regulation. 
Whether it’s a crowded auditorium, a busy gymnasium 
or a basement classroom, the Johnson Control System 
automatically insures ideal temperatures to satisfy the 
occupants at all times, day or night. 

Equally important, Johnson Dua/ Control makes it 
possible to provide this superior comfort feature at a 
large saving in fuel costs. Here’s how Johnson Dual 
Control was planned and installed to insure complete 
comfort and lowest possible operating costs: 

During regular school hours, a Johnson Dual Ther- 
mostat in each room automatically maintains every 
space at the ideal comfort level. When regular school 





hours end, each of the six groups of Dual Thermostats 
are reset—from a central point—to operate at lower, 
non-occupancy temperatures. 

In those rooms which continue in use, merely press- 
ing a button on the room’s Dual Thermostat restores it 
to normal occupancy temperatures, without changing 
the economy settings of the other thermostats. 

If yours is a busy school with “after-hours” heating 
problems, Johnson Dual Control is the answer. The 
comfort and money-saving benefits of the Dual System 
are not limited to new buildings. Conversion of existing 
buildings from single temperature systems to Johnson 
Dual is easy. An engineer from a nearby Johnson 
branch will gladly explain how it can be applied to 
your problem. There is no obligation. For more details, 
write to: JOHNSON SERVICE CoMPANY, 507-L East 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON, CONTROL 


PLANNING 


TEMPERATURE AIR CONDITIONING 


MANUFACTURING INSTALLING SINCE 1865 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Heneoponnennenenenens 





who reveals 
Rudolf 


Flesch’s attack on the teaching of read 


PAUL ANDREW WITTY 


(p. 35) the absurdities in 
ing, has been professor of education 
and director of the Psycho-Educational 
Northwestern University, 
since 1940, except for 


Clinic at 
Evanston, IIL, 
he years 1942-44 
leave of absence to serve as a major in 


when he was on 


Paul A. Witty 
the U.S. Army. He is the author of many books on reading 
as well as in the entire field of educational psychology. He 
also serves as chief educational consultant to a large pub- 
lishing company and is a member of the advisory board for 
the US. Air Training Command. Five educational publi- 


cations enlist his counsel as a member of their editorial 


boards. He is a director of the International Society tor 
the Study of Semantics, the National Council of the Teachers 
of English, the National Association for Remedial Teaching, 
and the National Society for the Study of Education. He 
is a past president of the International Council for the Im 
provement of Reading and vice president of the Americar: 
Association for Gifted Children 

Previously, Dr. Witty had 
Kansas SC rving as associate professor ot psychology in 


1924-25, then becoming full professor as well as director 


been at the University of 


of the psycho-educational clinic from 1925-30. His degrees 


are from Indiana Stare and Columbia 


CHARLES B. PARK, whom the editor 
interviews (p. 45) on the teacher-aide 
study in Michigan, is director of spe 
cial studies at Central Michigan Col 
lege, and his No. | job at present is 
directing a research project on better 
utilization of teacher 
Mr. Park likes 
school superintendency days (Reading, 
Mount Pleasant, and Bay City) he promoted the Parent In 
stitute Plan in conjunction with the W. K. Kellogg Founda 


tion and instituted one of Michigan's first central school 


( ompetenc ics 


pioneering. In his 


Charles B. Park 


kitchens. He inaugurated early programs in driver training, 


community canning, and visiting teacherships 


J. H. HULL (p. 41) is superintendent 
Unified School 
Like the majority of 


of Torrance District, 
Torrance, Calif 
Californians, he wasn't born there, but 
he did get his A.B. at che University of 
Redlands and his Ed.D. at the Univer 
sity of Southern California, His mas 
ter's is from Colorado State College of 
Education, Dr, Hull 


principal and superintendent in Colorado before moving to 


J. H. Hull 


was a_ teacher, 


Corona, Calif., in 1939. There he was English instructor 
and drama coach in the high school and later assistant 
superintendent and business manager of city schools. One 
of his hobbies is the training and racing of homing pigeons, 
another, trout fishing. He is the author of numerous ar- 
ticles on public relations, industrial relations, and personnel 


relations and likes to read in those fields 


~ Josep O. LORETAN doesn't think chil- 

dren need to have their educational 
opportunities limited just because they 
live in a big city (p. 58). He was the 
founder and first editor of the Neu 
York Supervisor, official organ of the 
New York Principals Association. He 
has been associated with the New York 
1924, as 


teacher, assistant principal, elementary and junior high 


Joseph O. Loretan 
City school system since 


principal, and since 1947, as assistant superintendent in 
charge of two school districts in the Bronx. 

DON A. ORTON, who wrote the article 9 
on merit rating on page 70, has been 

dean of State College of Education, 
University of Utah, for three years. Dr. 
Orton was born in Utah, took his MS. 

at Ohio State, and his Ed.D, at Har- 

Ohio 
Idaho to take a combined teaching job * er re 
high 


school district, but he was soon back at the University of 


vard. From State he went to 


and principalship of a rural 
Utah as instructor and assistant professor. He spent two 
years as director of education at New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany (1950-52), before returning to Utah, 
where he took his undergraduate training. 


As deputy superintendent and director 
of the instructional program of Stock- 
ton Unified School District, Stockton, 
Calif., DONALD R. SHELDON (p. 69) 
was delegated the responsibility for set- 
ting up educational specifications for a 
school building program amounting to 
Mr. Sheldon 


spent a number of years as school ad- 


more than $17 million. Donald R. Sheldon 
ministrator in Arizona and while there served as president 


of the Arizona Education Association and the Arizona 
School Administrators Association. 
of his professional career was his service as chief education 
officer in the city of Munich and in Oberbayern (southern 
half of Bavaria). He started 1008 elementary schools with 
4405 teachers and 244,764 pupils in this area. He held the 


rank of major in the army for the period of 1943 to 1946 


An interesting aspect 
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Children in the seats near the windows are never too cold 
when attractive, low-cost Dunham Fin-Vector® radiation 


is along the wall warming cold downdrafts. 


Constant, healthy heating comfort in a// parts of the 
room is not the only advantage of Fin-Vector, however. 
This versatile heat distributor is quiet, is sturdy enough 
to stand up under normal hard knocks. Offset flange on 
left end of cover assures snug fit to form smooth, single- 
line joint. It can be painted to match any color scheme. 
Lever-operated damper ‘“‘checks” heat output when needed. 


Whether you use Fin- Vector in corridors or classrooms 
... at any height along the wall...as a primary or sec- DUNHAM FIN-VECTOR 
ondary source of heat.., you can count on all the heat Three attractive cover designs 


you need—without cold downdrafts—all the time. for singte- of mulsiple-tier 
installations. 


For full information, clip and mail the coupon. 


C, A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Dept. NS-7, 400 W. Madison St 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
FIN-VECTOR Please send Fin-Vector literature 
RADIATION Name 


School 
RADIATION * UNIT HEATERS * PUMPS * SPECIALTIES 


QUALITY FIRST FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY e@ CHICAGO @ TORONTO e@ LONDON City Zone 


Address 
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OPINION POLL 


Superintendents see educational 


values for pupil participation in charitable 


fund drives — but disadvantages, too 





A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation’s Schools 


MAJORITY of superintendents 
far from an overwhelming one 
see some educational value to be 
gained by pupils’ participating in com- 
munity charitable drives, such as those 
for the Red Cross, the March of 
Dimes, the United Fund, or the Com 
munity Chest 
Starting Out as attempts to tie the 
school more closely to the important 
activities of the community, these 
drives have now become such a large 
part of the school program that educa- 
tors have recently been asking ques- 
like this: “Is there really an 
educational value to be gained in 


f10058 


turning students loose collecting funds 
for worth-while causes? And, even if 
there is some value, does it overpower 
the disadvantages that spring up in 
activities of this kind?” 


FAVOR OFFICIAL POLICY 
Almost 


tendents 
nationwide opinion poll conducted by 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS favored estab- 
lishing official board policy with re 
spect to pupil participation in drives 
of this type 

As one superintendent said, “This 
presents a real dilemma; you're bound 


two-thirds of the superin- 


who answered the recent 


to be wrong if you take a_ positive 
position way. There's not 
much argument that pupils ought to 


either 


be guided by schools to develop their 
charitable instincts. Even from a cold, 
materialistic standpoint, one might 
argue that pupils ought at least to 
know what they're in for when the 
doorbell rings in the years to come 
and the lady down the street you've 
never spoken to before asks you for 
$25. And few people, except extreme 
classicists, would argue that the schools 
ought not to enrich the curriculum 
with practical affairs taken directly 
from the stream of community life. 
But—with all this true—what is the 
real result? 

Most of the superintendents be- 
lieve work on these charitable drives 
constitutes worth-while activity for 
the pupils. Most of them would say, 
of course, that the way in which the 
drive is carried out determines how 
much real educational value there is 
Furthermore, no one claims that all 
of the drives are of equal value to 
children. The test—and obviously a 
hard 
the primary interest?” 

Schools seem to be coming around 
to the “one drive only” idea which 


one—is: “Is educational value 


has gained in favor in so many com- 
munities now with united appeals and 
community chests representing a num- 
ber of local and national charities. 
Most schoolmen resent the schools’ be- 
ing used as collection agencies, and 





Yes 57% 


certain drives and not others? 


Yes 62% 


Do you believe educational values are gained from drives con- 
ducted in the school for the March of Dimes, the Red Cross, the 
Community Fund, and other charities? 


Do you believe the boards should—by official policy — approve 


No 43% 


No 38% 











they point out that, no matter how 
great the educational value in these 
things may be for children, they sure- 
ly have been realized after two or 
three drives have been conducted dur- 
ing the year. There is a decided 
limitation to the value to be gained 
from Drive No. 13, for example. 

Limiting the amount of participa- 
tion apparently is where the school 
board comes in. Most administrators 
favor a board policy which limits the 
number of drives that will be featured 
in the school program itself. Some 
schools have experimented with rotat- 
ing the different charity appeals each 
year, with a certain number accepted 
each year and without repeaters. 
Other school boards have consistently 
tapped the same one or two drives 
for their approval. This is a difficult 
decision to make, at best. As a super- 
intendent wrote: “It is difficult to 
do it on any basis that doesn’t appear 
arbitrary. We try to take two drives 
each year with which children can 
most easily and directly identify them- 
selves; we approve only these two and 
no more.” 


VOICE STRONG OBJECTIONS 

Strong objection to the drives is 
voiced by some of the superintend- 
ents answering the questionnaire. 
Some openly advocate, “Eliminate all 
of them.” Teachers have a tendency 
to feel pressured, pupils are exploited, 
and too much school time is consumed 
with pursuits which at best are second- 
ary to the central purpose of educa- 
tion: These are some of the attitudes 
expressed by administrators. Others 
object because they believe many chil- 
dren are persuaded to contribute who 
cannot really afford it, As one super- 
intendent said: “Most of the contri- 
butions come from parents’ savings 
and not from the children themselves. 
In the end, the parents must give on 
three or more occasions; home, office, 
school, club. The answer to the drives 
might be different if children would 
learn to give freely from their own 
allowances or earnings, but such is 
rarely the case.” 

Is the trend toward more drives of 
this kind, or fewer? Chances are, no 
one really knows. But two opposing 
forces apparently are at work. Un- 
doubtedly more organizations each 
year are trying to take advantage of 
the schools’ captive audience. At the 
same time, more school boards each 
year adopt rigid policies concerning 
student participation in the drives. 
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No. 3 WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN QUALITY TOILET COMPARTMENT CONSTRUCTION 


OF A SERIES 


One of many major differences that give you your money's worth in satisfactory service! 


Orcen Li) 


(Vitra2ous Porcelain on Steel) 


PROVED LOW IN 
MAINTENANCE COST BY 
19 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 





— — © 
tape eee MO 
All Sanymetal Porcena meets Porcelain 
Enamel Institute standards for genuine, 
acid-resisting porcelain enamel— 
recognized label of high quality. 


Ir is Nor necessary to gamble on getting long life and low 
maintenance cost in toilet compartments you specify. 
PORCENA, Sanymetal’s vitreous porcelain on steel, 
has proved to have the lowest maintenance cost. It has 
been in actual use for more than 19 years, with over 2,000 
actual installations.* Today the porcelain surfaces of even 
the oldest are as bright as new after being sponged with 
soap and water. Not one has faded, failed, required repair, 
or replacement, due to lack of durability or normal use of 
the material. Porcena has the hardness of giass and the 
natural strength of steel—jit never requires refinishing. 
There is nothing ‘experimental’ or “developmental” 
about Sanymetal Porcena. Sanymetal originated porcelain 
enamel coilet compartments, and thoroughly understands 
how to make them uniform in durability, color and 
quality. Porcena is a proven product, one of many Sany- 
metal features. Ask your Sanymetal Representative about 
other features you get in Sanymetal Compartments—all 
of them at no extra cost. 
*See Sweet's, or send for Catalog 92 describing all Sany- 
metal Compartments. If you wish, we will mail other 


advertisements in this series about quality construction 
features, and a list of PORCENA installations in your area. 


MINIMUM OF MAINTENANCE —The sanitary 
flush surfaces of PORCENA are economically main- 
tained. Pencil or lipstick marks are easily removed. 
Porcena resists cleaning caustics, uric acids, and with- 
stands scratches and shocks, still retaining its original luster T H b 





This long-life feature is | 
btainabl ll SANYMETAL eee e? 
iam ae al | PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC.” 


Flush Type Compartments. 7 °F © W090 URBANA ROAD, CLEVELAND 12, OH 
Lae 





LETTERS FROM CONSULTANTS sociations. We have had a most cordia! 


reception everywhere 
Author of Megascope Writes From Africa If I am typical of Americans, I must 
say that we know very little about this 
Pretoria, South Africa (native, colored, European [white], country, and they know very little 
May 9, 1955 primary, secondary, technical, three of about us. South Africa is a complex 
Dear Friends in the U.S.A the eight universities), have met with nation, with so many complicated 

Since our arrival March 10 we have and talked to teachers associations, problems that solutions seem almost 
visited about 100 schools of all kinds principals associations, and parents as- impossible. I am sure that the policies 
of the present government are not 
right, or calculated to solve the prob- 
lems. It seems to us that virtually 
every policy is having the effect of 
aggravating problems. The problems 
of race relations overshadow every- 
thing else, and the more one learns 
the less assured he is that he has the 
answers. I could have been more posi- 
tive six months ago in Colorado than 
I am now. 

Especially tragic is the cleavage be 
tween the English speaking and the 
Afrikaans speaking segments of the 
white population, which totals only 
two and three-quarters million. The 
English group is about 40 per cent of 
the white population. The present 
government is controlled by the Afri 
kanders, under the Nationalist Party 
The United Party, generally the Eng- 
lish group, is not very effective as an 
opposition party. But in time, as the 
government gets more repressive and 
highly centralized, I think a reaction 


Your best buys will set in. The cabinet has immense 


powers and appears to me to operate 


in locker protection like a bunch of storm troopers. (The 


blacks total from eight to nine million 

DUDLEY RD-2 colored {mixed}, one million, and 
| Indians, a half million.) 

I was astonished at the high degree 


United Preas Photo 
Natives work in the warehouse at the Sallies Mine near Johannesburg, 
Africa. An ounce of gold is extracted from 5 tons of gold bearing rock. 


Rotating Dial Combination Padlock. 
Rugged, solid stainless steel case, reliable of centralization in education, Each 
3-tumbler mechanism, Self-locking . . . province is run sort of like a big city 
tumblers spin, dial whirls off last com- | school system. No local boards such 
bination number when shackle is pushed as we have—although in three prov- 
home. Controlled by Master Chart. | jaces there are school committees. 





mostly advisory. No local superin- 
tendents. Each school is in direct rela- 
The finest | tionship to the provincial education 
Master-Keyed tL | department. Virtually no citizen par- 
combination ——- in sp age ag I am vee 
= ’ aee devoted to the merican schoo 
padlock jm ‘tn ae than ever, with only the 
ever built... wi, | reservation that too great decentral- 

Extra Security with the DUDLEY P-570 = aif | ization should be guarded against. 
DUDLEY Master Key I thing in the United States we are 
| on the right track, with a trend toward 
is Batted. Gaper ctecng steel fewer and more defensible local units 
shackle. Unique pin tumbler mech- with emphasis at the state level on 
machines anism, highly pick-resistant. leadership, service and research rather 


Unique, inside channel : 
Heavy duty, cast aluminum case, 


can't be duplicated on 
commercial key making 


All Dudley Locks ore guaranteed for two years than strong administration. I still be- 
Write for Catalog Folder lieve most of our states are too weak 
at the state level, but I would hate to 


. 
DU DLEY Lock Corporation see them as strong as the South Africa 


Dept. 710, Crystal Lake, Illinois | provinces (Cont. on p. 10) 
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First with America’s finest hospitals 


NIBROC TOWELS... first wet strength towel 


and still the finest - « » Sanitary —super-absorbent — strong 


—soft-textured Nibroc Towels are used by more institutions and 


industries than any other paper towel. Buy the finest— Nibroc Towels 
together with Nibroc Sofwite or Softan Toilet Tissue. For name of oa iad 

His Royal Nibs 
distributor see ‘‘ Nibroc’’ in your classified directory or write 


Brown Company, Dept. NY-7, 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 
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Paut D, West 

W. T. Wuire 

H. lL. Wier 


Benyamin C. Wiis 


Fulton County Schools 
Dallas Public Schools 
Richmond Public Schools 


Chicago Public Schools 


This is a beautiful land in many 

ways. It has a marvelous climate. The 

| African (black) population is a hap- 

| py, sturdy race; how they can be is a 

miracle, for they are really kept down. 

Most of the bitterness is of the white 
man's making. 

Sightseeing is part of our trip. 
We've been down a gold mine at 
Johannesburg, surf bathed in the In- 
dian Ocean, will go to the biggest 
diamond mine in the world tomorrow 
(the Premier Mine, where the Culli- 
nan diamond was found, 20 miles from 
Pretoria), next week will visit Kruger 
National Park for five days, and in 
July will fly 1000 miles to Victoria 
Falls. We plan to return to the States 
about October 20, plus or minus a few 
days—later probably than earlier. 

Thanks for sending the magazine. 
I liked your editorial in April on the 
President's proposal. 

As ever, 
Cal [Calvin Grieder] 

P.S. We shook hands with Adlai 
Stevenson yesterday at a press confer- 
ence at Jan Smuts airport. He was sur- 
prised to meet a Colorado Democrat 
in South Africa. 


John Guy Fowlkes 
Describes Easter in India 
New Delhi, India 
April 11, 1955 
Dear Friends: 

Yesterday was Easter, and we 
thought of all of you and home; our 
clean, beautifully decorated churches, 
our Own minister, familiar traditions, 
familiar faces, and familiar food. How 
different Easter was for us in India. 

We went to the oldest English 
Episcopal church in Old Delhi for 
services at 10:30 am. We arrived 15 
minutes early because of the imagined 
crowds. The church's capacity is about 
500. We counted nine people seated 
when we walked in and about 33 when 
the service began—12 of whom were 
the choir. It was indeed weird sitting 
there waiting for the service to begin 
because outside (all were 
open, 10 ceiling fans were going, the 
temperature was 102°) we could hear 
the exotic music of snake charmers, the 
Hindi cries of newspaper boys and 
food vendors, and the normal buzz- 
buzz of business as usual. The service 


windows 





was sad, sincere and pathetic. Even 


| when we sang “Hallelujah,” it was 


down——-oh! down. The minister 


was a serious young Britisher with a 


$0 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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They are 


The macrographs shown below are the results of tests made at an independent laboratory 


for many years 


the superiority of Porceneli...the entirely new and different Chalkboard. Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
School Lighting, now brings you this further advancement in chalkboards for,better seeing and improved instructior 


lab Tests Prove Superiority 
NEW CHALKBOARD: 


a 


Porcelain 



















Enamel 
> BS Board Porc. Enam ae Porcenell 
— 


~ 


10 12 10 12 








A New High in Visibility! 

Macrographs of chalkmarks on three chalkboard 
surfaces show dark areas as “valleys” and lighter 
2s “peaks Note that Porcenell has no These macrographs show the results of scratching various 
extreme high or low spots, clearly pointing out chalkboard surfaces with a carbide point at from 3 to 
12 Ibs. of pressure. Note the comparatively thin, shallow 


the greater evenness of this surface. That means 


Greater Resistance to Physical Damage! | 


groove on the Porcenell surlace which shows excellent 








chalk “flows on more evenly without effort, 


nell s greater 
dental 


resulting in a clearer, easier-to-see image lt resistance to scratching Here i 
also meons erasing without pressure, because resistance to physical damage 
there ore n halk traps to leave “ghosts.” damage by maintenance people 





All the Advantages of Porcelain Enamel 
Chalkboards ... PLUS lower cost... less 
weight .. . greater chip-resistance! 


New materials and new low-temperature manufacturing 







permit use of lighter-weight steel to lick the cost prob 


lem and make possible easier installation. Porcenell 





never needs replacement due to age green color 


NEW 


cannot fade completely resistant to moisture 





nd for FREE PORCENELL BOOKLET! Mail 
tr Mfq, ¢ Dept. N Des Plaines, | 


f 


ORCENELL 


LMI WANA 









Porcenell is a patented, vitreous process ¢ loped by Vitreco, Inc., a research organization jointly owned by Youngstowr 
Co. and Poor and Compar y jevelopment is the result of over 15 years and three quarters of a millior 
In this product there has beer eved an entirely new, non-warping, yhter weight, finer, v 

rcially available. Benjan yrceneli Chalkboards are available througt 
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Cardy Co., 1900 N. f yansett, Chicago 339, | nd 





Rovng Kotter 


Nursery Cares for Youngsters on P.T.A. Nights’ e 


Temptations to Break Windows « 


School Works to Remove 


Teen-Agers Attend Cushion Pop Concerts 





WHEN PARENTS’ ATTENDANCE 
at P.T.A. meetings began to fall off 
noticeably and discouragingly, teach- 
ers in the Dillard Elementary School, 
Tampa, Fia., looked around and began 
to take steps. A survey brought out 
the real reason for parents’ nonattend- 
ance at meetings. It was that they 
had no one with whom to leave their 
small children 

With the aid of pupils in the upper 
grades, a nursery was therefore set 
up at the school, complete with bas- 
sinets and play pens, some donated, 
others constructed by the boys. Pic 
ture books, toys and games were col- 
lected. Now on P.T.A. nights mothers 
can bring their young children to the 
school and them cared for in 
the nursery by student volunteers un 
der the supervision of a_ teacher 
Parents are delighted, teachers are 
pleased, and the children are safe and 
well cared for. 


have 


THE TWO TEMPTATIONS in the 
breaking of school window panes, 
according to Principal Thomas J 
Farrell of the Isaac Arnold Elementary 
School, Chicago, are the simultaneous 
presence of perfect targets and _per- 
fect missiles—shining school windows 
and stones. Add to these the compul- 
sion which a young boy feels when 
confronted by these two factors 

During 1952-53 the Arnold school 
had 235 window panes broken. In 
1953-54, there were only 74 broken. 
The secret of this drop has been an 
ingenious plan whereby Principal Far 
rell has caused the missiles to be 
removed and the temptation thereby 
to be decreased 

Under the leadership of Oriano 
Nomellini, the 7A teacher, acting as 
the coordinator of antivandalism activ- 
ities, teams of upper-class boys have 
been put to work picking up the 
stones, bottles, bricks, concrete chips, 
and other potential missiles which 
litter the streets, alleys and sidewalks 

and the playlot 
As a result of the 


around the school 


across the street 


12 


clean-up campaign, only 32 windows 
were broken during the first eight 
months of the 1954-55 year. 

The breakage of these 32 windows 
was accomplished by what Mr. Farrell 
calls “creeping which are 
“stones, abetted by the feet of small 
boys, which creep into the school area 
after we have cleaned up.” 

Twenty-eight boys in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades comprise 
the clean-up squads. They are equipped 
with identification belts and buckets 
and deposit their collections in big 
ashcans inside the boiler room. The 
ward superintendent is cooperating 
by furnishing the trucks to haul the 
debris away 

The project fits in well with the 
board of education's drive to develop 
“understanding and appreciation of 
public property.” 


stones” 


THERE'S NOTHING like seeing 
yourself in print name, your 
story, your drawing, your joke—-to 
encourage budding journalists of what- 
The Nebraska City News- 
Press in its Sunday edition carries a 
“Children’s Journal,” consisting of a 
page made up of drawings and stories 
children. School 
submit the material from 
editor makes his selection. 
“Journal” at Easter time 
pictures of airplanes and 
an Easter rabbit, two poems, a list 
of safety stories 
whose subjects ranged from Babylonia 
to Koala bears. 


your 


ever age. 


by grade school 
principals 
which the 
A typical 
contained 
several 


rules, and 


EACH YEAR in Springfield, Mass, 
the city’s symphony orchestra gives 
a special concert for school children, 
which takes place during school hours. 
The concerts are open to pupils from 
the fourth grade through high school. 
When it was noted that high school 
teen-agers were not attending in any 
great number, Richard C. Berg, direc- 
tor of music education, began to look 
for the reason. He decided that per- 
haps the specialized needs and inter 


ests of teen-agers were not being met, 
and a plan was worked out to attempt 
to woo their attendance. 

Now concerts for teen-agers are 
given in the evening, which seems a 
bit more sophisticated. Programs are 
planned that appeal to the social as 
well as the musical interests of the 
students and include music ranging 
from popular favorites, such as ex- 
cerpts from “South Pacific” or some 
current stage attraction, to overtures 
and symphonies, such as “Oberon 
Overture” by Weber or the “Clock 
Symphony” by Haydn. At the first 
concert the soloist was Paul Nero, 
jazz virtuoso of the violin and com- 
poser of “Hot Canary,’ whose name 
and music are well known to teen- 
agers. 

A committee of students from each 
high school helps plan the publicity, 
ticket sales, decorations, chaperonage 
and coke bar arrangements. One of 
its suggestions was that cushions be 
substituted for chairs; this makes it 
easy to clear the floor for dancing 
after the concert. 

The “Teen-Age Cushion Pops Con- 
certs” have proved to be just what 
the teen-agers needed and wanted, and 
school authorities believe that they 
are an excellent means for bringing 
boys and girls of this age together in 
a wholesome and stimulating activity. 


well 
lesson 


THAT TREES are useful as 
as beautiful was the science 
that Glena Warden, first grade teacher 
in the Fairview School at Beatrice, 
Neb., wanted to impress upon the 
class. To do so she had the children 
bring various objects to school illus- 
trating different uses for wood. These 
had to be small enough so that they 
could be fastened to a bulletin board 
and included such things as a piece 
of doll furniture, a pencil, a ruler, 
gum, toothpicks, nuts, a newspaper, 
cork, clothespins, and so on, Other 
lessons brought out the fact that trees 


provide shade and are useful in build- 
ing fires for warmth and cooking 
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Students, faculty, P.T.A. members praise the comfort of 


American Seating 
Folding Chairs 


American Seating Folding Chairs 
outnumber all others in school use! 
Over 11 million are now in service. 
Engineered for maximum strength 


School purchasing agents must be sure 
of lowest ultimate cost when they buy. 
American Seating Folding Chairs face 
the toughest competition on every 


sale. They must prove themselves as 
to comfort, safety, durability, and 
convenience—with VALUE the 
prime consideration. In view of 
that, remember these facts: 


and long life, they are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed in normal use—by 
the World’s Leader in Public Seating! 
These are the chairs f thool! 

1ese are the chairs for your school! 
Mail the coupon for complete facts. 


FOUR POPULAR SEAT STYLES 
No. 60 has wide, deep-spring No. 53 has shaped steel seat. No. 54 
seat, upholstered in washable Folding chair 


Dupont Fabrilite No. 56 has imitation-leather 


: upholstered seat. 
No. 54 has formed birch seat. 


OVER 11 MILLION NOW IM SERVICE! 
CAM BE GROUPED EASILY 


Steel threshold locks ends of 
rows, separating rows 30” back 
to back. Available in sections to 
accommodate 3 or more rows 


Clamps lock American Seating 
Folding Chairs in groups of 2, 3, 
or 4 chairs, 1” apart for quick 
alignment in large installations. 


seeeenaeeannwee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ««caneenncu 
. « > ? 
cAmeucan Seating Company 
Dept. 5-F, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan © World's Leader in Public Seating 
Please send your latest catalog on AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS 


| am interested in No. 60 Deep-Spring upholstered seat 


No. 54 Birch seat 


quantity) 


No. 53 Steel seat No. 56 Imitation-leather upholstered seat 


Name of school or church 


Street 
Storage trucks— Four asatyles 
for general or understage use 
Swivel casters; removable 
handles. 


Book rack (/its these chairs 
only) Snaps over rear cross 
braces; holds books up to 1/6” 
thick. 


City and Zone 


Individual and title 
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TEACHER'S SINGLE PEDESTAL DESK ” 
Extra-thick, extra-sturdy top (size 30” x 48”) has General 
Electric Textolite plastic-covered surface with low light-reflecting 
properties to protect eyes, Roomy, two-drawer pedestal (choice of right 
or left side) has file-size lower drawer, personal top drawer. Wide, handy 
center drawer, All drawers have solid oak interiors, fronts surfaced with 
lextolite to match desk top, and glide easily on heavy steel channels, 
Side drawers furnished with locks and removable partitions. Attractive, 
‘ tapered tubular steel legs equipped with self-leveling glides 





sturdy 1% 
Modesty panel, optional as shown, and all metal surfaces available in 


metallic-mist grey, shell coral, spring green or satin-chrome. 
Same features also in the double-pedestal desk. 





DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
TO MAKE YOUR BUDGET DOLLAR 
GO FARTHER! 


Incorporated into every piece of Kuehne furniture is the durability, 





versatility and comfort required by modern schools, colleges and univer- 





sities. Beautiful, graceful contours feature related design for perfect 
harmony in any combination. Light weight and mobility permit 


fluid grouping... simplify storage and cleaning tasks. Over 32 years’ 





experience in the manufacture of tubular and plastic furniture, plus a 
multi-million-dollar plant which produces its own steel tubing and 
laminates its own plastic tops, enables Kuehne to produce school 
furniture of unexcelled value at prices well within your 

school budget. Compare before you buy. Write, wire or 


‘phone for your free copy of fully illustrated brochure. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY-MATTOON, ILLINOIS 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Tubular Steel Furniture 
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MODERN uiette LIGHT SWITCHES 


if you’re planning a new building . . . or modern- 
izing an old one . . . have your architect specify 
Arrow-Hart Lifetime and Interchangeable 
QUIETTE cight Switches. They offer safe, dependa- 
ble quiet operation, without mercury, for both 
fluorescent or incandescent lights and appliances. 





ARROW- HART 


WIRING DEVICE DIVISION 


103 HAWTHORN STREET, HARTFORD 6, CONN, 


OFFICES, SALES ENGINEERS AND WAREHOUSES IN; 
DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE 
DETROIT NEW YORK 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS gr fama HAVANA ‘CUBA 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES § ST. LOU TORONTO, CANADA 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 


WIRING DEVICES *© MOTOR CONTROLS 
Quality ENCLOSED SWITCHES + APPLIANCE SWITCHES 
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LIFETIME . . . 15 amp — 120-277 volt ac only; 20 amp — 
120-277 volt ac only. With binding screws or screwless terminals. 


INTERCHANGEABLE . . . 15 amp — 120-277 volt ac only. 


Both available in single or double pole, 3- and 4-way, Brown 
or Ivorylite. Listed as standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


WIRING DEVICE DIVISION 
THE ARROW-HART 4&4 HEGEMAN ELECTRIC CO. 


103 HAWTHORN STREET, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 
Please send folder “Ideas on Electrical Convenience for School, College, 
University.” (Form No. WD-S-74.) 


NAME 
POSITION 
COMPANY 
CO. ADDRESS 
city. ZONE___STATE 























Catonsvi lle High School, Catonsville, Md. Architect: James R. Edmunds, 
“Manglond Jr., Baltimore, Md. Contractor: Costanza Construction Co., Baltimore. 


hese deluxe windows give 
you a lifetime finish that never needs 


painting...plus the strength of steel! 


o Darby Elementary School, Darby, Pa. Architect: Horace W. 
lv-omnio Castor, Philadelphia. Contractor: Sidney Elkman, Philadelphia 
iJ 
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. . 
“Michigan— Fairview Elementary School, Lansing, Michigan. Architect: O. J. Munson, Lansing. Contractor: Granger Brothers, Lansing 


RESULT—the lowest lifetime maintenance costs 
of any windows on the market! 


Fenestra* Galvanized-Bonderized Steel Windows are 
made of solid bar steel sections, for the strongest 
possible window construction. Steel is noncombustible, 
and is the most fire-resistant material for windows. . . 
hardware never pulls off . steel offers ideal putty 
adhesion . . . no glass breakage resulting from expan- 
sion and contraction. 

And all these wonderful qualities of steel are 
permanently preserved by an exclusive double protec- 
tive coating. Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing alloys a thick 


For complete information, con- 
tact your local Fenestra repre- 
sentative. He's listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone 
book. Or write for our free 
booklet on Fenestra Super Hot- 
Dip Galvanizing and Bonder- 
izing. Detroit Steel Products 
Co., Dept. NS-7, 3405 -Griffin 
Street, Detroit 11, Michigan, 
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ENCSTIA Ses 


zinc coating with the steel. This is done in Fenestra’s own 
special plant—the only one of its kind in the world 
Then a process called Bonderizing adds a nonmetallic 
coating over the zinc. The result is a handsome 
silvery-looking finish that protects the windows for 
life, without painting! And the cost of this modern 
durable finish is as little as the cost of two inside 
outside field coats of paint. Imagine the year-after 
year savings in painting costs alone! 


INTERMEDIATE WINDOWS 


GALVANIZED-BONDERIZED-STEEL — THE STRONGEST MATERIAL, CORROSION-PROOFED FOR LIFE! 


ARCHITECTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL WINDOWS °¢ METAL BUILDING 
PANELS * ELECTRIFLOOR*® ¢ ROOF DECK * HOLLOW METAL SWING AND SLIDE DOORS 


—QLlinoia— Monroe Avenue School, Peoria Heights, Ill. Architect: Lankton & Ziegele, Peoria. Contractor: Mehlenbeck Bros., Peoria, 





General 
accounting 
and budget 
control 


of any branch of 


school administration 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN SCHOOLS 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


The nation’s school officials have been witnessing 
remarkable demonstrations of the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic accounting machine—in terms of school ac- 
counting problems. They have learned that the 
Sensimatic provides impressive savings in time and 
effort when applied to almost any general accounting 


or budget control job 


The Sensimatic has impressively proved its talent for 
handling budget, payroll, students’ accounts, athletic 
department accounting, student bank, activities funds, 
and many other phases of school bookkeeping, most 


accurately, efficiently and economically 


Our designers have provided the Sensimatic with 
exclusive features that enable it to operate more 
simply and to accomplish more with every work 
movement, There are fewer decisions for the operator 
to make, and the machine itself is so simple that new 


operators quickly become proficient 


Sensimatic’s exclusive sensing panel automatically 
directs it through every accounting operation, and 
when a new or different operation is to be performed, 
a simple twist of the “job selector” knob makes all the 
necessary changes. The Burroughs Sensimatic 
is available in a variety of models and totals, to 
handle all applications. Phone our representa- 
tive in your area for a demonstration. Or write 
to Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich, 


“Burroughe” and “Sensimatic” are trade-marks 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
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THESE COVERS LOOK ALIKE... 


but what a difference in durability 


For centuries, the Morocco 
leather cover made of rugged 
goatskin has been the mark 
of quality bookbinding. A 
cover made of artificial leather 
(cotton-base fabric to which 
is applied a waterproof coat- 
ing composition) is made to 
resemble Morocco leather in 
appearance. Soft texture, dur- 
ability and /asting beauty of 
genuine goatskin leather 
make the difference in value. 


SHACKLE LOCKS, TOO, 
MAY LOOK ALIKE... 


but only one 
assures the 
ultimate in 


QUALITY 


NO. 68-264 
MASTERKEYED 


- NATIONAL LOCK 
combination locks 


The superior design and construction of National 
Lock Combination Locks mean outstanding ad- 
vantages for you. Three-number dialing assures 
convenience in use. Brass working parts, extra 
strong shackle and stainless steel outer case pro- 
vide dependable locker security and long-term 
troublefree service. Available with simplified lock- 
record charts. (Leatherette binder FREE with 
orders of 100 or more locks.) See and examine 
National Lock combination Shackle Locks soon. 


write on your letterhead 
for a FREE sample lock 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois © Lock Division 


eer RAD RS 
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A New Writing Surface 
On Your 0 


FULLY APPLIED 
3* per square foot 


Eyes wander and unrelated thoughts 
destroy student attention when chalk- 
board glare occurs. 

For as little as 3c per square foo! 
Endur Chaikboard Resurfacer can main 
tain the correlation between your class 
attention and grades. 

Endur Chalkboard Resurfacer 
offers two color choices — Standard 2-24 and Special 
2-20 Dark Green, Easily applied — brush, roller or spray. Endur 
Chalkboard Resurfacer will retain chalkbite for the next ten years 

without chipping, cracking or peeling 
Ask your nearest school supply dealer 
now or write us for information 


Member N.S.S.1 


ENDUR PAINT CORP. 


75 NORTH STREET @ SALEM, MASS. 











MAYLINE 





Mayline 
Invites Your 
Inquiries 


= 


METAL EDGE DRAWING BOARD 


Ask about our attrac- 
tive prices on school are 
furniture and equip- 
ment: metal-edge draw- 
ing boards, art tables, 
drafting tables, chairs, 
desks, 


benches. Send us your 


and work 


C-7702 Art Table 


Symbol of ¥ Superiority 
MAYLINE 


MAYLINE COMPANY 


631 No. Commerce St. 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
C-7703B Dratting Table 
MAYLINE 
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USING GENUINE 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


ALABAMA: BIRMINGHAM — Badham Insulation 
Co., inc.; MOBILE—-Stokes Inc. ARIZONA: PHOE- 
NIX—-Fiberglas Engineering & Supply; TUCSON 
~Hall insulation & Tile Co. ARKANSAS: LITTLE 
ROCK-—-Crawford Door Sales Company, inc. CAL- 
WWORNIA: LOS ANGELES and SAN DIEGO—Coast 
Insulating Products; SAN FRANCISCO and FRESNO 
~—Cramer Acoustics. COLORADO: DENVER—Con 
struction Speciaities Co. CONNECTICUT: HART 
FORD and BRIDGEPORT Wilson Construction 
Company. FLORIDA: CORAL GABLES, FORT LAU- 
DERDALE and WEST PALM BEACH—Ray-Hof Agen- 
cies, Inc, (Div. of Giffen industries inc.); MIAMI 
mL. F. Popell Co. GEORGIA: ATLANTA—Dumas 
and Seari, inc. IDAHO: BOISE—Fibergias Engi- 
neering & Supply. ILLINOIS: CHICAGO-—General 
Acoustics Co.; SPRINGFIELD, DECATUR and CHAM- 
PAIGN—-George S. Grimmett & Co. INDIANA: 
FORT WAYNE—The Baldus Co., Inc.; INDIANAPO- 
LIS E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc. KANSAS: 
WICHITA--Kelley Asbestos Products Co. KEN- 
TUCKY: LOUISVILLE—-Atlas Plaster & Supply Co. 
LOUISIANA: SHREVEPORT— Ideal Building Mate- 
rials, Inc. MARYLAND: BALTIMORE—Lloyd E. 
Mitchell, Inc. MASSACHUSETTS: BRIGHTON - 
Acoustical Contractors, Inc. MICHIGAN: DE- 
TROIT, FLINT and GRAND RAPIDS—Detroit Fiber- 
gias Insulation Division. MINNESOTA; DULUTH— 
Flament-Hampshire Co.; MINNEAPOLIS—Dale Tile 
Company. MISSISSIPPI: JACKSON-Stokes, Inc. 
MISSOURI; ST. LOUIS-——Hamilton Company, tInc.; 
KANSAS CITY Kelley Asbestos Products Co. 
NEBRASKA: OMAHA Kelley Asbestos Products 
Co. MEW JERSEY: FAIRVIEW-Kane Acoustical 
Co.; KENILWORTH—Connor & Co., Inc. NEW 
MEXICO: ALBUQUERQUE—Fibergias Engineering 
& Supply. NEW YORK: AL BANY—-Davis Acoustical 
Corp.; BUFFALO, ROCHESTER and JAMESTOWN— 
Davis-Fetch & Co.. Inc., LYNBROOK, L. |.—Robert 
J. Harder, inc.; NEW YORK—-James A. Phillips, Inc 
NORTH CAROLINA: CHARLOTTE—-Bost Building 
Equipment Co. OHIO: CINCINNATI—R. B. Brune- 
mann and Sons, inc.,; COLUMBUS—Gatterdam 
Plastering Co., Reithmiller Acoustic Co.; CLEVE- 
LAND and AKRON—The Mid-West Acoustical & 
Supply Co. OKLAHOMA: OKLAHOMA CITY—Har- 
old C. Parker & Co., Inc.; TULSA—Midwest Mar- 
ble & Tile Co. OREGON: PORTLAND—Emert & 
Zednik Co., Johnson Acoustical & Supply Co.; 
EUGENE—Commercial Tile Co.; SALEM—R. L. 
Elfstrom Co. PENNSYLVANIA; PHILADELPHIA— 
Selby, Battersby & Company. SOUTH CAROLINA: 
COLUMBIA—General insulation & Acoustics, Inc. 
TENNESSEE: NASHVILLE——Neison Baird Co., Inc. 
TEXAS: CORPUS CHRISTI--Raymond Rambo Ma- 
terials Company; DALLAS-—-Biue Diamond Com- 
pany; EL PASO—Houser Resilient Fioor Company; 
FORT WORTHBuilder's Service Co.; LUBBOCK 
J. E. Delehanty. UTAM: SALT LAKE CITY—Utah 
Pioneer Corporation. VIRGINIA: RICHMOND — 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc. WASHINGTON: SEATTLE 

Elliott Bay Lumber Co.; SPOKANE—Fiberglas 
Engineering & Supply. WASHINGTON, DBD. C.; 
ARLINGTON.—A. W. Lee, Inc. WISCONSIN: MIL- 
WAUKEE—Buliding Service, Inc. CANADA: VAN- 
COUVER, B. C, and VICTORIA, B. C.—-F. Drexel 
Company, Ltd.; EOMONTON, ALBERTA —-~ Hancock 
Lumber Limited 
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peers = has gone in one short year 


Gridley, Calif. Simpson, a leader in the acoustical field, created qe 


Forestone, the world’s only fissured woodfiber tile. 


Clini Ye call 
The recent Forestone installations named on the estern ti: roe” it 





Tacoma, Wash va 
background of this advertisement demonstrate the 
NY ° 
w demand for and acceptibility of this exciting new 
product for installations of every type. 
Fg sesiies fhe Saal ann” 
eee" issured for beauty renee pe 
woodfiber for economy 
Forestone is available through the Senpson Rocg Shore 
y. Certified Acoustical Contractors listed at left. “ile 4 
Mer, Ny 
adow Golf Cluk Ask the Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractor ; 
me Mi nearest you to show installations or photos...or Bank of Commerce 


mail this coupon today for more information SIMPSON LOGGING CO. 
1005 White Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


Please send full details on 
Forestone Acoustical Tile 


ww ‘ > ; f 
eo™ cow NAME 
Angelino’s Restauran 


. ADDRESS 
Compton, Calif, 


Fens Hous. State Bank « of Lima 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY * SHELTON, WASHINGTON 





WHY DOES CRANE 


GO INTO SO MANY 


NEW SCHOOLS? 


The problem is to make today’s school-building budget meet 
tomorrow’s school needs. Crane plumbing can be 

an important part of the answer. 

That’s because Crane’s wide selection of fixtures is especially 
suited to modern, expandable school planning. 

Crane fixtures are sturdy and long lasting, even under hard use. 
And, because of their precision engineering, . 
they appreciably reduce the cost of plumbing repair 

and maintenance over the years. 

The new Norman High School (Norman, Oklahoma), winner 
of a 1954 AIA honor award for outstanding architectural 
design, has Crane plumbing fixtures throughout. 


Chances are Crane can help you build more school 
for your money, too. Ask your architect and 
see if he doesn’t agree. 


Crane Plumbing as used in the new Norman High School, Norman, Oklahoma. 
Drinking fountain is Clearstream 6-515. Counter-top sink installation in Home 
Economics Department is Crane 5-131 (cast iron). Washroom lavatories are 
Norwich 1-150 and urinals are Correcto 7-87. 

Architects: Perkins & Will, Chicago, Illinois. Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Associates, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

General Contractor: Builders Construction Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Plumbing Contractor: Fischer Engineering Company, Norman, Oklahoma. 
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‘CRANE STARTS 
17S SECOND CENTURY 
OF quatiry 

Founded July 4, 1655 
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ARLINGTON INDIVIDUAL TABLE DESKS 
NEW with exclusive “forward-of-center”’ 
Slanting post design 


(Patent Pending) 





so much\more leg room 


easier entrance 
and departure... 


more leg freedom... 


Arlington 
j Ba No. 84] 
less chair movement... | Be ee 
? Top 
Individual 
Table Desk 





Unique “forward-of-center” slanting post 
design gives new Arlington Table Desks 
important advantages in terms of comfort 
and ease in use. The greater “open” 
area beneath the book box 

provides larger space for leg comfort, 

less chair movement is needed to 

adjust for suitable position, 

and it is easier for students to enter 

and depart. You will also find 

that Arlington Table Desks 

are more rigid and durable than 

standard designs. Available 

in four desk heights, 

with or without inkwells. 


Arlington No, 851 

UA-Tep Individyal Write for your free copy of 
Table Desk : : ig 

Arlington Catalog No. 55... 
complete information 
on Arlington desks, tables 
and chairs for every 
classroom application. 


.a dependable source of quality seating equipment for over 50 years 
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New! MR. ROBOT Milk - 
In-Cup Vendor 


Answers all 3 aims 


COLD FRESH = of Special School Milk 


25. as 
- 335 
“es 3555 52322 


Subsidy Program 


Get The Children to Drink More Milk 
Mr. Robot delivers milk aerated and delight- 
fully cool. Tastes better—easier to drink. 


Lower Cost To Children 

Mr. Robot eliminates expensive cartons by serv- 
ing milk automatically in cups. Ready for imme- 
diate drinking. 


Lower Service Cost 

Mr. Robot takes less loading time and is easier 
to clean. Costs far less to service than other 
types of machines. 


e SANITARY. With MR. ROBOT, no bottles 
need be kept clean and sterilized. © HEALTHIER. 
Milk is recognized as the most nearly “perfect 
food’ Make sure your students have easy access to 
it with Mr. ROBOT ¢ TASTES BETTER. No 
“‘waxy”’ carton taste with 
Mr. Robot’s fresh, dispos- 

Fully Automatic able cups © EASIER SERV- 

Weeks tthe Magts ICING. Just seconds load , 


i) 
AS Mr. Robot. Once installed, 

. 

= 


your worries are over. 


ri tastes better out of! —< 


Mr. Robot, Inc., Dept. NS-7 
12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


wy ie _ $735.00 for the continuous single 
flavor machine. $785.00 for the dual 
flavor machine. 


Please send without delay and free of cost or obligation: 
Full details on the remarkable “Mr. Robot” bulk milk 
by-the-cup vendor. 


“" Robot” m 


12 E.GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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How to provide quiet service in a busy cafeteria! 





The owners of the L-« 
Cafeteria, Houston, Texas 
report a 65% reduction 
in noise since a J-M 
Variety Drilled Vibre- 
tone Ceiling was installed. 
Customers dine in 

quiet comtort—enjoy 

the more attractive sur 
roundings provided by 
this modern acoustical 
ceiling. 


Johns-Manville 
FIBRETONE ACOUSTICAL UNITS 


reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


“noise traps’’ where sound energy 
is dissipated. 


@ Because distracting noise is so 
harmful to efficiency in any activity, 
practically all new building specifi- 
cations include acoustical ceilings 
for sound absorption. However, just 
because your present building was 
constructed before sound control 
became an established science, there 
is no reason for you to be handi- 


Variety Drilled Fibretone, recently 
developed by Johns-Manville, offers 
a new and pleasing effect in acoustical 
ceilings. The hundreds of small holes 
vary in size... create a distinctive, 
appealing ceiling design. 


capped by noise. You can have a 
Johns-Manville Fibretone* Acousti- 
cal Ceiling quickly installed over 
your present ceiling. 

Johns- Manville Fibretone offers an 
acoustical ceiling which is highly 
efficient, modest in cost and decora- 
tive in appearance. Uniform Drilled 
Fibretone consists of 12" square 
panels of sound-absorbing materials 
in which hundreds of small holes 
have beer drilled. These holes act as 


Both Uniform and Variety Drilled 
Fibretone units are predecorated, 
can be painted and repainted, and 
are available with a flame-resistant 
finish, 


For a complete survey by a J-M 
acoustical expert, or for a free book 
entitled “Sound Control,’ write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. NS, 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
write 565 Lakeshore Road East, Port 
Credit, Ontario. Reg. U.S. Pat, Off 


Johns-Manville 


Variety and Uniform Drilled Fibretone 
units are easily installed over new or exist- 
ing construction. Hundreds of small holes 
drilled into the sound-absorbent panels 
increase acoustical efficiency. 


JONNS MANVIL 


40 years of leadership 
in the manufacture of 
acoustical materials 
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YOU CAN 
MEASURE 


THE QUALITY 
IN THESE 
VERSATILE 
TABLET-ARMS 
BY 
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WESTMORELAND 


Yes, it is possible to “measure” the 
quality features built into Westmorcland 
school furniture. Years of metal 
fabrication in Westmoreland’s plants 
gives you assurance of the very finest in 
CONSTRUCTION, ECONOMY 
DURABILITY, EASY MAINTENANCE 
As for appearance—well, we invite 
comparison with any school product! 


Made in striking colors that harmonize 
with any surrounding,—-Coral, 
Turquoise, Blue, Taupe and enduring 
Satin Chrome. 


For complete satisfaction, specify 


WESTMORELAND. 





WESTMORELAND ouding 


WESTMORELAND Division of Westmoreland Metal Mfg. Co. 
182 TABR Tablet Arm Desk 


MILNOR STREET AND BLEIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 
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Are they throwing your money 


HERMAN NELSON DRAFT/STOP system 
COOLS CLASSROOMS COMFORTABLY 
WITHOUT WASTING COSTLY FUEL. 





PEN classroom windows are an open admission of waste. 
O Heat you've paid for—and don’t need—is literally being 
thrown ot the window. It’s a double tragedy because, beside 
the dollar loss, classroom comfort is “out the window’, too. 

Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP eliminates these costly fuel 
losses “automatically”, Actually, during classroom occupancy, 
heating is a minor function of the unit. Its major responsibility 
is cooling—introducing outdoor air in sufficient quantities to 
compensate for the “free” heat contributed by students, lights 
and solar effect. Even Herman Nelson’s method of draft elimina- 
tion requires no heat which both simplifies the cooling problem 
and saves more fuel dollars, 


Comfortable classrooms, closed windows and cash savings! No 
wonder budget-minded schools are Herman Nelson’s best cus- 
tomers. For complete information, see our catalog in Sweet's 
Architectural File, or write Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Prod- 
ucts, American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


sh 
COOLING, HEATING 
VENTILATION, ODOR CONTROL 
DRAFT ELIMINATION 


All at minimum cost 


ON 


UNIT VENTILATORY PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


SYSTEM OF 
CLASSROOM COOLING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 


MICHIGAN, Classroom comfort in a modern setting. Herman Nelson Unit 
Ventilators provide ideal thermal conditions, day and night, at lowest 
cost for Grose Point University School, Grosse Point, Mich. Superintendent 
of Schools: John Chandler, Jr.: Architect: Leinweber. Yamasaki & Hell- 
muth: Engineer: William Brown; Mechanical Contractor: W. J. Rewoldt Co. 





out the windows. 
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OHIO. Every window closed and every room comfortable! Gar 
field Elementary School, Columbus, Ohio, depends upon Herman 
Nelson DRAFTISTOP System for complete cooling, heating and 
ventilating. Superintendent of Schools: N. G. Fawcett: Principa 

Charles P. Blackburn; Architect: Brooks & Coddington; Engi- 
neer; Ralph & Curl; Mechanical Contractor: Huffman-Wolfe Co, 


NORTH CAROLINA. Quiet please! Open windows wo 
distracting noise and drafts into this library. Hermar 
DRAFTISTOP System keeps temperature at comfort level é 
times for the Alfred G. Griffin School, High Point, N. C. Super 
intendent of Schools: Dean B. Pruette: Architect: Voorhees & 
Everhart; Engineer: Watson & Hart; Mechanical Contractor: White 
Engineering ¢ 
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OTHER 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


Goodbye Mr. Chips! AAF 
Type D ROTO-CLONE 
designed for dust control of 
school woodworking shog 
Unit is self-contained and 
requires little »ace 
El 


SF 
Ask for Bulletin 272 


FOR WOODWORKING SHOPS 





FOR AUDITORIUMS 


Comfort for er 
Ventilator with 
package aniwe 
gymnasiums ar 





Hurricane Herman! Herman 
Nelson Propeller Fans, di 
rect or belt drive, are de 
igned for the efficient 
economical ventilation of 
laboratories, lavatories, 
kitchens and locker rooms. 


Ask for Bulletin 600. 


a, FOR CAFETERIA EXHAUST 


HERMAN NELSON UNIT VENTILATOR PRODUCTS 
American Air Filter Co., Inc 

Dept. NS-7. 

Louisville 8, Kentucky 


I would appreciate receiving literature describing the 
following products — 


[] Classroom Unit Ventilators 
[} Auditorium Unit Ventilators 
[) Propeller Fans 


{}] Duse Control Units 


Name 
Address —— 


+" 








SCHOOLS: 
Sean Gabriel, California 


ARCHITECTS: 
Kistner, Wright & Wright, Los Angeles 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER: 
Chester D. Walz, Los Angeles 


S JEFFERSON 





Janitrol gives 


clean, quiet heating 


for these schools 


More than ninety schools by this archi- 





j Over 4,000 Janitrol furnaces installed 
tectural firm and mechanical en- = 
in schools in Southern California since 


gineer use this forced warm air ; ; 

1948 meet the requirements for quiet- 
system of heating that proves to be ness, good ventilation and uniform heat- 
most functional and economical. ing; and the extra filter capacity means 


Each room has its own gas-fired cleaner air. Also, the.schools appreciate 


conditioner located in a corner the mihimum of maintenance and. the 


closet. This permits individual tem- long life Janitrol gives them. 


perature control for each classroom, For design and specification information 


write for A. |. A. Files on Commercial and 


according to the student activity. Industrial Gas Heating 


Exterior of corner cabinet Inside, the compact Jani 

containing room condi trol conditioner is com 

- tioner. The two warm air pletely accessible from 

Janitrol Heating & Air Conditioning Division outiets are shown above the front an outside 

Surface Combustion Corporation, Columbus 16, Ohio the weedwerk, air return air inlet supplies com 
West Coast: Natural Gas Equipment Co., Pasadena rity Cee pe Race 


see an architect 


for better design - 


Aiso maxers OF Surface inoustRiat FURNACES ANO Mathabar HUMIDITY CONDITIONING 
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@ The peace of mind, of course, is yours — an added 
feature you receive at no extra cost when you invest 
in a new Chevrolet school bus chassis. It comes with the 
knowledge that you're getting the most modern school 
bus chassis money can buy most modern in appear- 
ance, and most modern in all the many features that 
provide extra safety, extra stamina and extra dependability. 


Safety, quite naturally, is your main concern, It’s also 
a main concern of Chevrolet designers and engineers — 
the men who saw to it that the frames, for example, would 
withstand “twist and roll” tests considerably rougher and 
tougher than any “on duty” school bus would encounter. 





The high-compression performance of the valve-in-head 
engines (there are three sixes and two V8’s) also comes 
under the heading of extra dependability. And the husky 
12-volt electrical system means increased generator 
capacity to keep school bus lights and safety equipment 
working properly. We suggest you get in touch with your 
Chevrolet dealer for complete details... . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


_—_| 
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NEW CHEVROLET SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


6802 
220-inch wheelbase chassis. 
For school bus bodies 
of 54- to 60-pupil capacity. 





6702 
194-inch wheelbase chassis. 
For school bus bodies 





4502 
154-inch wheelbase chassis. 
For school bus bodies 
of 30- to 36-pupil capacity. 
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Looking Forward 


Flesch Flails All Schoolmen 


AKE no mistake about it—“Why Johnny Can't 
Read,” authored by Austrian-born Rudolf 
Flesch, is primarily an attack upon public education 
and the teaching profession. It is anything but an 
honest analysis of current methods of teaching 
reading. 

Mr. Flesch accuses the teaching profession of 
prejudice, obstinacy and stupidity. He claims we are 
gradually destroying democracy in this country, and 
he uses a left-handed method of insinuating that ex- 
ponents of the modern methods of teaching reading 
in this country are suspect. 

Mr. Flesch’s book reveals that he knows very 
little about what actually is happening in schools 
today but that he knows a great deal about the art 
of propaganda. 

The attack upon the integrity of educators is pulled 
into his book by such phrases as these: “They {au- 
thorities in the field of reading} are firmly committed 
to the application of the word method, and it would 
be inhuman to expect from them an objective point 
of view. (Italics ours.) 

“Our schools obstinately (italics ours) persist in 
using another method that doesn’t work. 

“Our ‘scientific’ educators simply don’t want to 
know the truth.” 

Mr. Flesch indulges in Fourth of July oratory in 
the same manner that a weak vaudeville act tries to 
win applause by concluding with a patriotic scene. 
He refers to Abraham Lincoln in his log cabin and 
to Andrew Johnson, the illiterate tailor’s apprentice 
who taught himself to read, and then asserts: 

“I am not dragging in Lincoln and Andrew John- 
son gratuitously. There is a connection between 
phonics and democracy—a fundamental connection. 
Equal opportuniry for all is one of the inalienable 
rights, and the word method interferes with that 
right.” 

Mr. Flesch harps on the same theme a few pages 
later, with this accusation: “An Andrew Johnson, 
with great gifts and perseverance, may still become 
President today; but the odds against him are now 
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immeasurably greater. I say, therefore, that the word 
method is gradually destroying democracy in this 
country; it returns to the upper middle class the 
privileges that public education was supposed to 
distribute evenly among the people. The American 
Dream is, essentially, equal opportunity through free 
education for all. This dream is beginning to vanish 
in a country where the public schools are falling 
down on the job.” 

Knowing that some readers can be encouraged 
to jump to false conclusions, Mr. Flesch infers 
that there are some who consider reading experts 
as subversive. He does so by protesting his own inno- 
cence of such thoughts. He writes: 

“I am not one of those people who call them [the 
reading ‘experts’} un-American or left-wingers or 
Communist fellow travelers. All I am saying is that 
their theories are wrong and that the application of 
those theories has done untold harm to our younger 
generation.” 

What are the countermoves to such propaganda? 

Constructive suggestions for the school adminis- 
trator are offered by Paul A. Witty in his article in 
this magazine (p. 35). We are especially indebted 
to Dr. Witty for giving generously of his time to 
document the overwhelming evidence against Mr. 
Flesch’s accusations and for his concise description 
of the currently accepted methods of teaching reading. 


Divorce Recommended 


“TH impending resignation of Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby as secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare is but the unavoidable conse- 
quence of a shotgun marriage that merged these three 
fields of government service. Her predecessor and the 
first occupant of that post in the President's cabinet, 
Oscar Ewing, also was unacceptable to education and 
medicine. Whoever will succeed Mrs. Hobby wili find 
the going equally difficult. 
In Mrs. Hobby’s case, her charm and her hats were 
not enough to qualify her as the federal government's 
chief administrator of its education interests. But 
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regardless of her lack of competencies, it will be vir- 
tually impossible to replace her with someone who is 
fully qualified to operate as an administrator in all 
three of these highly specialized areas of health, edu- 
cation and social welfare. 

The history of the Federal Security Agency has 
thoroughly demonstrated that education, being much 
the smallest division, gets the worst of the deal. 

One argument that was advanced for education 
to be represented in the President's cabinet, even as a 
minor interest of a great department, was the as- 
sumption that it would bring the President in closer 
touch with the needs and purposes of education. The 
advice he has received from Mrs. Hobby hardly 
justifies that assumption. 

The only logical solution is one that seems to have 
little chance of being realized, namely, the selection of 
a national board of education to nominate the com- 
missioner of education and to advise and evaluate the 
operation of his department. 

Under the present pattern, with education com- 
pletely involved and embroiled in the partisan politi- 
cal aspects of the federal picture, the professional 
status of the staff of the U.S. Office of Education is 
unavoidably discredited and its opportunities really 
to be of service to public education are increasingly 


nullified. 


Commercial TV Is Not Enough 


HAT Alcoa chooses to do with its money for 
an advertising campaign is strictly its own busi- 
ness. What it has done since December 1951 in 
sponsoring the Edward R. Murrow “See It Now” 
program has brought both admiration and gratitude 
from its audience of & million viewers. Alcoa stuck 


by its program in spite of criticisms from Sen. Joe 
McCarthy and in spite of the fact that any program 
so liberal and frank in its fact finding creates enemies 


as well as friends. 

It can be presumed, from statements the company 
has made earlier, that one factor causing withdrawal 
of support for the program as of July 5 is the re- 
luctance of any merchandising organization to sponsor 
a program that deals with real issues and live con- 
troversies. And herein is the moral of this story, 4. 
that commercial TV as a news or educational service 
always is at the mercy of its sponsors. On the other 
hand, if “See Ie Now” were a program of the printed 
word, the sponsoring publication would continue its 
courageous editorial policies and receive the sustained 
support of its readers, without embarrassment to its 
advertisers. 

Alcoa's decision illustrates the real weakness of 
commercial television as an educational medium. 
There can be no unhampered teaching over the air- 
waves unless the programs are planned and controlled 
by a nonprofit agency pledged to maintain the pro- 
gram for its educational values and not its ability to 
sell a product 
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One Man’s Job 


HAT is the job of the president of the school 

board? Does the community and the law of 
the state expect him to act as a one-man grievance 
committee? 

Under the heading “Morale Gets Lift in City’s 
Schools,” a news story in the New York Times de- 
clares: “Even a custodial worker, classroom teacher, 
Of assistant principal now may go directly to the 
president of the board of education and air his com- 
plaints or problems.” 

The news story describes how the new president 
of the New York City Board has been meeting in 
weekly sessions with principals and expects later to 
meet with teachers and parents. “From these face-to- 
face meetings, the president has received many justi- 
fiable complaints, and he has acted upon them to 
improve school conditions. Nothing quite like it 
ever has happened in the school system,” reports the 
Times. 

The enthusiasm of the new president of the New 
York school board is understandable, and his desire 
to get a firsthand picture of how the system operates 
is indeed commendable. But—we'd like to raise the 
friendly question as to whether it is the unique func- 
tion of the president of the school board to sit as a 
one-man jury. 

The president of the board is only one of several 
duly elected members of the group, and the reports 
and grievances being reported to the president are 
of equal concern to every other member of the board. 

The New York school system has more than 
40,000 teachers and noncertified employes. Whether 
the president is getting a true picture of morale (good 
or bad) in the New York system from those who seek 
an audience with him is questionable. More serious, 
however, is the assumption that a school board pres- 
ident, acting as an individual, can and should give 
a good share of his time to personal investigation of 
personnel problems. 

The laws of New York State with regard co the 
legal authority of its school board members are sim- 
ilar to those of most states. They anticipate that a 
school board today should be concerned primarily 
with policy making and evaluation but should dele- 
gate to trained professional people the general ad- 
ministration of the school system. The New York 
statute is quite clear in its stipulation that board 
members have no legal authority as individuals, al- 
though the board may occasionally delegate authority 
to a board officer. 

We are inclined to think that the total interest of 
the school district is best represented when all mem- 
bers of the board are privileged to hear the same testi- 
monies and read the same reports and consequently 
base their conclusions on the same kind of evidence. 


Aw Liter 
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“Why Johnny Can’t Read,” by Rudolf Flesch, 


PUBLIC IS MISLED 
ON MEANING OF READING 


The editor interviews PAUL A. WITTY, professor of education, and 


director of psycho-educational clinic, Northwestern University 


OW does one tell a gullible pub- 

lic that it is being exploited by 
a biased writer—as is the case with 
Rudolf Flesch and his book “Why 
Johnny Can't Read”?! 

It will take time and patience for 
parents to learn that Mr. Flesch has 
mixed a few half-truths with prejudices 
to capitalize on two misconceptions 
The first is his superficial notion as to 
what reading really is. The second is 
his misrepresentation as to how read- 
ing is taught. 

The discussion that follows will be 
more than a refutation of Mr. Flesch’s 
assertions. After all, parents’ interest 
in this book is merely evidence of 
several problems in public education. 
These include: (1) failure of our 
public relations program to give par- 
ents a real understanding of how 
reading is taught today; (2) the in- 
ability of some citizens to recognize 
that Mr. Flesch’s book is but a part 
of a general attack upon public educa- 
tion—and, for him, a profitable one; 
(3) some shortcomings not only in 
our teaching of reading but in our 
total instructional program—for which 
the causes are not in our methods but 
in our lack of teachers, classrooms and 
adequate supplies and equipment. 

Seeking more facts and insights on 
these problems, we interviewed Paul 
A. Witty, professor of education at 
Northwestern University and director 
of the psycho-educational clinic there, 
one of the nation’s leading authorities 
in the field of reading. 

It seemed to us that Mr. Flesch was 
deliberately misrepresenting the prob- 
lem, paving the way for his drills and 


‘Flesch, Rudolf: Why Johnny Can't 
Read, and What You Can Do About It, 
New York City, Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
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formula and his mechanical definition 
of reading. In the first few pages of 
his book he writes: “Teach the child 
what each letter stands for and he can 
read” (p. 3). 

And so our first question to Dr 
Witty was: 

What does Mr. Flesch mean when 
he uses the term “reading”? 

Dr. Witty: Mr. Flesch regards 
reading as mere pronunciation of 
words. He does not seem to be inter- 
ested in the meaning or the under- 
standing of words. He makes this 
very clear in the story he tells about 
himself (p. 23). He writes: 

“I once surprised a native of Prague 
by reading aloud from a Czech news- 
paper. ‘Oh, you know Czech?’ he 
asked. ‘No, I don't understand a word 
of it,’ I answered. ‘1 can only read 
ie 
Later (p. 103), he describes a 
group of first grade children reading 
a newspaper and states: “But the fact 
is, and I testify to it, that those chil- 
dren read what was in the paper. They 
were perfectly able to pronounce 
words they had never seen before.” 

In describing one child, he contin- 
ues: “Needless to say, that 6 year old 
child hadn't the slightest idea of what 


the word meant. How could he?” 


Then what is reading? 


Dr. Witty: Reading is 
best, perhaps, as the process of obtain 
ing meaning from printed materials, 
but we do not get the meaning of a 
word—-invariably or generally—from 
its spelling or from its pronunciation 
To me, failure to obtain meaning is 
the most outstanding outcome of faulty 
reading instruction. The child who is 
not encouraged to find appropriate 


defined 


exploits prejudices 


meanings in various ways, such as by 
examining the context, is not being 
taught to read effectively. Rather, he 
is engaging merely in parrot-like rou 
tine exercise. 

Mr. Flesch ignores and sometimes 
ridicules much that experimentation 
has divulged in the last 20 or 30 years 
about child growth and development 
and instruction in reading. For ex 
ample, he categorically denies that 
there is such a thing as the child's 
readiness for the various steps in the 
process of learning to read. He dis 
counts or ignores the importance of 
the interest factor and of goals, pur 
poses and needs in the reading process 


Why does Mr. Flesch so com- 
pletely detour around the subject of 
readiness? 


Dr. Witty: Since Mr 
interested only in word recognition 
and pronunciation, there is no place 
in his scheme for readiness (except 
insofar as teachers prepare themselves 
to use a system such as Hay-Wingo) 
To those of us who believe that chil 
dren should get meaning from read 
ing, readiness plays an important rdle 
in what we do, not only in the school 


Flesch is 


but also in the home. 


What are some of ways in which 
a child gets “ready” for reading? 


Dr. Witty: 
the child’s vocabulary built upon his 
own experiences is one of the first 
steps in getting him ready to read 

Another step is to encourage the 
child to recall and discuss that which 
Listening to stories will 


The development of 


he observes 
often stimulate his interest in reading 
And the cultivation of the child's 
ability to tell a story from pictures and 
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on occasion to relate incidents from 
his own experience will help him pre- 
pare for reading. Exercises designed 
to sharpen visual and auditory dis- 
crimination will also aid in getting 
him ready for reading. 

Many specialists believe that the 
experience chart—a simple story re- 
corded on a chart for an individual 
of a group-—provides a good way to 
couple silent reading with firsthand 
experience. After children’s simple 
stories are read from charts, the words 
are then placed upon cards. The 
teacher makes sure that the children 
know the meaning of the words and 
are able to pronounce them correctly. 
There are other items too, such as 
the provision of extensive firsthand 
experiences and the stimulation of in- 
terest in books, which concern the 
teacher who is preparing the child for 
meaningful reading. 


Is phonics instruction given in 
schools today? 


Editor; Mr. Flesch insists that 
phonics is not used in the teaching of 
reading today. He claims that (p. 12): 
c the textbooks are all carefully 
written, so that every teacher in the 
land is shielded from any information 
about how to teach children anything 
about letters and sounds.” 

Dr. Witty: This statement is ab- 
solutely untrue as an examination of 
the manuals for current textbooks will 
reveal. Courses of study for cities 
also include abundant suggestions for 
phonic instruction. I have cited a 
number of such examples in the maga- 
zine Elementary English for May and 
September 1953.? 

And we do teach children the al- 
phabet, too, Knowledge of the alphabet 
is emphasized in good schools in 
connection with making picture dic- 
tionaries and with spelling. This 
knowledge is, of course, related to 
reading. Thus one sees that attention 
is given to phonics and letters—and 
even to “readiness” for phonics. 


What do you mean by “readi- 
ness” for phonics? 


Dr. Witty: “The teaching of pho- 
netics should begin only when the 
child has phonetic readiness,” says 
Miles A. Tinker in his book “Teach- 
ing Elementary Reading.”* “This 
stage,” continues Dr. Tinker, “is ap- 
parently reached when the child has 
acquired the visual and auditory dis- 
crimination adequate for differentia- 
ting between letter forms and between 
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letter sounds, when the child has ac- 
quired a considerable stock of sight 
words, when he has attained a mental 
age of approximately 7 years, and 
when he is making some progress in 
formal reading situations. Formal] 
training in phonetics, therefore, should 
be started only after the child has 
progressed well along in first grade 
work.” 

Dr. Tinker believes, too, that “word 
analysis activities should not be per- 
mitted to become isolated activities.” 
Research studies corroborate this posi- 
tion, as Nila B. Smith points out in a 
recent summary of investigations in 
this field.* 

Phonics should be presented, as I 
have just said, when the child is ready 
for successful, useful endeavor in word 
analysis. Phonics training should not 
be separated from the reading pro- 
gram and introduced through isolated 
drills, as Mr. Flesch advocates. 


How does modern psychology 
refute Mr. Flesch? 


The method of teaching reading 
that stresses meaningful acquisitions is 
in accord with modern psychology. 
Mr. Flesch, on page 44, quotes Lee J. 
Cronbach of the University of Illinois 
as follows;°® 

“The good reader takes in a whole 
word or phrase at a single glance.” 

Although Mr. Flesch insists that 
this position is “wholly untrue,” it is 
fitting to point out that Dr. Cronbach 
is of course on sound ground psycho- 
logically. We teach pupils to recognize 
words as units from the very begin- 
ning. We do this because of demon- 
strated facts about the nature of 
perception. The letter is not the unit 
of perception in meaningful reading, 
as Gestalt psychologists have indicated 
repeatedly. 

Moreover, it is abundantly clear 
that the letter combinations give us 
little or no clue as to meaning. Take 
the word “case.” There are many 
meanings for this word: “I thought it 
was so, but it was not the case.” “It 
was a case of bad judgment.” “The 
judge tried the case.” And so on. 

*Wirty, Paul A.: Phonic Study and 
Word Analysis, Elementary English, May 
and September 1953 

* Tinker, Miles A.: Teaching Elementary 


Reading, New York City, Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1952, p. 141. 

*Smith, Nila B.: What Research Tells 
Us About Word Recognition, Elementary 
School Journal, April 1955. 

"Cronbach, Lee J.: Educational Psy- 
chology, New York City, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., Inc., 1954, p. 13 


Now the meaning of this word 
comes from one’s experience or from 
reading it in meaningful context. On 
the printed page the meaning may be 
indicated by the familiar words around 
a new word—by its context. In some 
cases, the word is the unit of percep- 
tion. In these instances we recognize 
and understand the word as a total 
unit. In other cases, the word is part 
of the context, and we react to ideas 
involving several words. 

When one reacts to ideas (as in 
reading this material), he reacts not 
to each word or part of a word. In- 
stead, he reacts to groups of words, 
and meaning is derived from this re- 
action. 

This also is true in oral reading. As 
one listens to another person, he does 
not respond only to each spoken word 
but to the ideas expressed by word 
groups. Photographs of eye move- 
ments in silent and oral reading con- 
firm the fact that the letter is seldom 
the unit of perception in meaningful 
reading. Thus, modern reading pro- 
cedures follow modern, demonstrated 
psychological principles. 


Is reading taught today primarily 
by the word approach, as defined 
by Mr. Flesch? 


Dr. Witty: Most emphatically, read- 
ing is mot taught by the word method 


as Mr. Flesch defines it. After de- 
fining this method in an absurd way, 
he associates this fabrication with 
all modern educators and specialists. 
One of the cardinal principles advo- 
cated in a modern program of reading 
instruction involves learning the nat- 
ural unit of perception. This is often 
a group of words. Hence, the word 
method, as defined by Mr. Flesch, is 
not advocated. 

Moreover, an effort is made today 
to help pupils get meaning through 
context, not merely by isolated repeti- 
tions of words. 

We start the silent reading process 
by building a meaningful stock of 
sight words. In fact, there is, we be- 
lieve, no other defensible way to begin 
silent reading instruction. We con- 
tinue to emphasize the significance of 
vocabulary development—an expand- 
ing general vocabulary and specialized 
vocabularies as well. We believe that 
we should know the meaning of words. 
Otherwise we would be in Mr. Flesch’'s 
dilemma. After once studying Czech, 
he was able to “read” aloud from a 
newspaper, but he did not know the 
meaning of a single word he “read.” 
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“The letters are there as part of the environment for learn- 
ing,” explains Gilbert S. Willey, superintendent of schools, 
Winnetka, Ill. He is referring to this second grade class- 
room in the famous Crow Island School. “The alphabet 
is not memorized in the primary grades,” he declared. 


What further evidence is there 
that schools do not neglect instruc- 
tion in phonics? 

Dr. Witty: One need only examine 
the practice books designed for any 
series of readers to find that phonic 
training is definitely provided for, 
although not as a separate system 
The program of phonic analysis is 
integrated with the other materials 
used in basic reading instruction. 

Editor: Mr. Flesch to shock 
the public into buying his book (ap- 
parently with much success) by this 


tries 


astounding accusation (p., 2): 

“You know that I was born and 
raised in Austria. Do you know that 
there are no remedial reading cases 
in Austrian schools? Do you know 
there are no reading cases in Ger- 
many, in France, in Italy, in Norway, 
in Spain—practically anywhere in the 


world except in the United States?’ 
What are the facts about read- 
ing instruction in Europe? 
Dr. Witty: Had Mr. Flesch really 
learned to read in Czechoslovakia, in- 
stead of just pronouncing words, he 


might have discovered that remedial 
reading is a real problem there, too. 


* The Teaching of Reading, International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland, 
1949. Publication No. 113, 12th Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education 
convened by UNESCO and the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education. 


Vol. 56, No. |, July 1955 


“The Teaching of Reading” as re 
ported by the International Bureau 
of Education in Geneva (1949) and 
published by UNESCO® states: 

“The coming into force of the edu- 
cation act of 21st April, 1948, in 
has resulted in the 
organization of adjustment classes 
from one to two hours a week for 
groups of backward children from one 


Czechoslovak ia, 


or several classes. 

“In Egypt and in 
(Bern), not only is extra time spent 
on weak readers at school, but an 
effort is made to ensure the collabora- 
tion of the parents in the matter of 


Switzerland 


improving reading. 

In the following 
tendency is to have parallel classes 
where weak pupils can catch up, or 
auxiliary classes for remedial work 
Belgium, Canada (Ontario), Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
emburg, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland (Geneva), and Turkey. .. 

“In Italy, readjustment or ‘differen- 
tiated’ classes are organized in the 
school districts where the number of 
backward children exceeds five per 
thousand. These classes are under the 
care of specially trained teachers and 
are inspected by the school health 
authorities. . . 

“In large schools in Ireland, small 
classes are sometimes formed for slow 
and backward children.” 


countries the 


“The letters are used as a guide to writing and as an aid 
to the teacher when a child needs help with identifying a 
letter. Our use of phonics is the current prevailing practice. 
We start out first by giving the children reading experi- 
ence. Our field trips help them to build a vocabulary. 


Similar information about reading 
difficulties is cited for Austria, Bul 
garia and Holland. 

Editor; One gains the impression 
from “Why Johnny Can't Read” that 
there are no reading difficulties in Eu 
rope because the schools are using Mr 
Flesch's method or similar procedures 
The overwhelming evidence is that 
not only are reading difficulties being 
encountered in Europe, but they are 
being solved in the same manner as 
Dr. Witty and other reading experts 
advocate here. Increasingly, attention 
is given to the various factors that 
accompany reading retardation 

For example, the UNESCO publica 
tion previously quoted states 

“In the United Kingdom (England 
and Wales), teaching is 
often given by using reading matter 
which individual child's 
particular interests. In the 
older backward pupils, attention is 
(1) approach 


individual 


touches the 


case of 


given increasingly to 
through meaning, with symbols clearly 
related to the pupils’ own firsthand 
experiences; (2) the matter 
which is verbally simple without be 
ing too childish in interest; (3) pur 
poseful reading, integrated with other 
activities and with everyday life.” 
There is evidence that difficulties 
in learning to read are universal and 
that Mr. Flesch’s 


charm for serious students in Europe 


use of 


formula has no 
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any more than it has in the United 
States. Here is other evidence fur- 
nished by Dr. Witty. We asked him: 


If Mr. Flesch’s statement is cor- 
rect, then the English language 
causes no reading difficulties for the 
children of the United Kingdom. 
Is this true? 


Dr. Witty: A large 
poor reading among English children 
is reported by F. J. Schonell in his 
book “Backwardness in the Basic Sub- 
jects,” published in London in 1942 
Another survey of children of ages 9 
to 10 in Leeds showed that of 3184 
children, 275, or 8.5 per cent, were 
two or more years retarded in reading 
by comparison with their mental ages, 
and 488, or 15 per cent, were two or 
more years retarded by comparison 
with their chronological ages.’ 

So serious is the problem in England 
and other countries that courses are 
being offered to help teachers deal 
with “remedial treatment of children 
of average or above average intelli- 
gence who are backward in read 
ing " One may find just such an 
account in the Times Educational Sup 
plement, Aug. 14, 1953, entitled “Back 
ward Readers "e 

Editor; Mr 


treatment again by these absurd state 


amount of 


Causes and Cures. 
Flesch tries the shock 


ments (p, 2) 

“Do you know that there was no 
such thing as remedial reading in this 
country either until about 30 years 
ago? Do you know that the teaching 
of reading never was a problem any- 
where in the world until the United 
States switched to the present method 
1925?” 

To those who learned 
public schools before 1925, it must 
be reassuring to know they read per 
fectly 


around about 
to read in 


What do the records show about 
poor reading in this country prior 
to 1925? 

Dr. Witty 
of education is more revered or re 
spected than Horace Mann, who was 
the first secretary of the Massachusetts 


No man in the history 


‘Schonell, F. J.: Backwardness in the 
Basic Subjects, Edinburgh and London, 
Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., 1942. See also The 
Educational World: Great Britain, Bulletin 
of the International Bureau of Education 
27:118 (Third Quarter) 1953 

* Backward Readers: Causes and Cures, 
Times Educational Supplement, Aug. 14, 
1953 

*Quoted from an annual school report 
of 1838 by Judith L. Krugman and J 
Wayne Wrightstone in Reading: Then and 
Now, High Points, April 1948, pp. 60, 61 
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State Board of Education. Stacking 
his words against the accusations by 
Mr. Flesch, we hear Mr. Mann re- 
porting, in 1838:° 

"I have devoted especial pains to 
learn, with some degree of numerical 
accuracy, how far the reading in our 
schools is an exercise of the mind 
in thinking and feeling, and how far 
it is a barren action of the organs of 
speech upon the atmosphere. . . . The 
result is that more than eleven-twelfths 
of all the children in the reading 
classes, in our schools, do not under- 
stand the meaning of the words they 
read; that they do not master the sense 
of the reading lessons, and that the 
ideas and feelings intended by the 
author to be conveyed to, and excited 
in, the reader's mind, still rest in the 
author's intention, never having yet 
reached the place of their destination.” 

Another educational leader in the 
“era of perfect reading”—those days 
before 1925 when America had no 
problems of teaching reading, accord- 
ing to Mr. Flesch—was Francis W. 
Parker. Dr. Parker agreed with Horace 
Mann that the extreme emphasis upon 
oral reading was highly undesirable. 
His answer to Mr. Flesch is the same 
as that of modern authorities today. 
Dr. Parker's words in 1894 were:'” 

“Many of the grossest errors in 
teaching reading spring from con- 
founding the two processes of atten 
tion and expression. Reading in itself 
is not expression any more than ob- 
servation or hearing — language is 
expression. The custom of making 
oral reading the principal and almost 
the only means of teaching reading 
has led to the many errors prevalent 


today.” 


How can parents help the school 
and the child in the preparation for 
reading? 


Dr. Witty: Fully 40 per cent of our 
pupils in poor reading groups in the 
upper elementary school and the high 
school come from homes in which un- 
desirable conditions prevail, such as 
unfortunate attitudes toward reading, 
sibling rivalry, quarreling and unfavor- 
able comparisons of children. 

The home that nourishes whole- 
some, sturdy growth in reading is one 
in which parents suggest by their own 
practice the values and satisfactions to 
be found in books. In such a home, 

” Quoted by Nila B. Smith in American 
Reading Instruction, New York City, Sil 
ver Burdett Co., 1934, p. 154, from Parker, 
Francis W.: Talks on Pedagogics, Chicago, 
Kellogg, 1894 . 


books are read and shared with chil- 
dren, and reading takes its place in 
a balanced program of recreation. 
There is another aspect of this 
problem. Sometimes parents them- 
selves read very little. Perhaps they 
will want to consider the amount and 
nature of their own reading. They 
might consider, too, whether they are 
making full use of the library both for 
themselves and for their children. 


How well do pupils read today? 

Dr. Witty: There have been many 
studies of the effectiveness of reading 
instruction in our schools today. One 
of the most recent studies confirms 
other investigations. This study was 
made in Evanston, Ill, where children 
in the elementary schools were given 
the same reading tests that were ad- 
ministered approximately 20 years 
ago. The children today made some- 
what higher scores than did children 
in former years on every test. This 
result is quite in accord with other 
studies that show that children today 
read fully as well as did children in 
former years. This fact is gratifying, 
but it is insufficient for children today 
merely to attain such a status. 

With the knowledge we now have 
and with the use of the superior ma- 
terials now available, higher levels of 
achievement are possible in many 
schools. However, the results of these 
studies stand as a clear refutation of 
Mr. Flesch’s statement that today chil- 
dren are not taught to read at all. 
Moreover, many more children’s books 
are available today and are being read 
widely by children in and out of 
our schools. In many US. 
reading instruction is undeniably ef- 
fective and indeed inspiring. 


schools 


Are good textbooks for reading 
available? 


Dr. Witty: Textbooks are superior 
to those of former years. After citing 
some of the repetitious materials in a 
primary textbook, Mr. Flesch states: 

“All the reading books used in all 
our schools up through the fourth and 
fifth and sixth grade are collections of 
stuff like that. Our children learn 
the word sat by reading over and over 
again about a duck or a pig or a goat 
that sat and sat and sat. And so on 
with every word in the language” (p. 
6). 

I should like to invite the reader 
to examine modern readers for the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. He 
will find in many textbooks for these 
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HOW ADMINISTRATORS CAN AID IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 
Here are 10 questions suggested by Paul A. Witty for consideration by the administrator: 


1. Am I informed concerning modern reading 
instruction—so well informed that | will be able 
to initiate and maintain a program of instruction 
that is consonant with sound psychological prin- 
ciples and experimental findings? 


2. Am_| cooperating closely with the homes 
of my pupils so that parents may understand the 
efforts of the school and assist in the program? 


3. Are children in the primary grades getting 
@ good start in reading? Is there an adequate 
readiness program to prepare children for a 
meaningful approach to reading? 


4. Does my school system try to assure every 
child his rightful opportunity to learn to read 
by providing an adequately prepared teacher 
and the varied essential materials? 


5. Is provision made in my school system for 
reading instruction beyond the sixth grade? 
Many junior high school pupils need assistance 
in acquiring basic habits and skills, and all 
pupils need guidance and direction in reading. 


6. Am | encouraging a developmental program 
of reading instruction throughout the school 
system? Am | helping to make sure that books 
are available to satisfy the developmental 
needs of pupils as they mature? 


7. Am 1 encouraging teachers to use library 
facilities, and am | succeeding in bringing suffi-. 
cient amounts of materials to each classroom so 
that each child will find satisfaction in reading 
according to his interests? 


8. Am | encouraging a critical and fair attitude 
toward reading throughout my school system? 


9. Am | trying to help teachers to improve their 
own reading ability as well as their competence 
in teaching reading? 


10. Am | encouraging my teachers and the par- 
ents in my community to examine carefully and 
understand thoroughly the objectives of modern 
reading instruction and thus to be prepared te 
read critically such unwarranted attacks as those 
found in “Why Johnny Can’t Read’’? 


grades interesting stories with none 
of the simplification Mr. Flesch re- 
ports. 

Continuing his exaggeration, Mr 
Flesch “Our children don't 
read Andersen's fairy tales any more 
or “The Arabian Nights” or Mark 
Twain or Louisa May Alcott or the 
Mary Poppins books or the Dr. Doo- 


asserts 


interesting 
they can’t. 
(not 


little books or anything 
and worth while, because 

He agrees with a librarian 
identified ) that publishers don’t “put 
out any books simple enough for the 
first and second graders to read alone” 
(p. 79). 

Our publishing houses will be sur- 
prised at this revelation. Harper's, the 
company that published Mr. Flesch’s 
book, has, I believe, a list of books for 
children. There are, of course, many 
more excellent children’s books pub- 
lished at the present time than in 
These books are being 
In fact, if one will turn 
Reading in 


find 


former years 
widely read 
to page 212 of my book, 


Modern he 
high in the frequency of books en- 


Education, will 


joyed and read by Chicago school chil- 
dren all the titles of books Mr 


alleges are not read 


Flesch 


Witry, Paul A 
Education, Boston, D. ¢ 
1949 


Reading in Modern 
Heath and Co., 


Vol. 56, No. 1, July 1955 


Not only do children read these 
they many other 
splendid volumes that are being pub- 
lished today—such books as Armstrong 
Sperry’s “Call It Courage,” McClos- 
key’s “Homer Price,” Eleanor 
The 100 Dresses,” Marguerite Hen 
ry's “King of the Wind.” Excellent 
biographies, too, are popular 


books; also read 


Estes’ 


such 
biographies as those written by Gene 
vieve Foster and Jeanette Eaton, as 
well as series books, such as the Land 
mark Editions, the First Books, the 
True Books, and so forth 


What should schools do to im- 


»rove the teaching of reading? 
I g 


Dr. Witty: I believe we should 
go ahead with experimentation to de 
velop even better methods and ma- 
terials than we now have for reading 
instruction, and we should make an 
effort to care more adequately for the 
full range of ability found in typical 
classes in the elementary school.'* | 
think we should give increased atten 
tion to very able students who, in 
large classes, frequently do not have 
the Opportunities or stimulation they 

* Gates, A. I.: Teaching Reading, No. | 
in series, What Research Says to the Teach 
ers, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N.E.A., and American Educational Research 
Association, Washington, D.C., NEA, 
June 1953 


need. I think, too, that we have far 
too much reading retardation in our 
schools—in this country and in many 
other countries throughout the world 
This reading retardation can be pre 
vented, but not by the approach Mr 
The teaching of a 


Fles« h advoc ates 


system of phonics alone, of course 
will not remedy this complex situa 
But there are ways to proceed 


indeed 


the development of reading problems 


tion 


to correct it and, to prevent 

An important step involves a more 
widespread emphasis upon a meaning 
ful reading program from the start 
in close cooperation with the home 
Such a program implies increased at 
tention to individual needs, more 
adequately prepared teachers, better 
designed to 


instructional materials 


meet varied needs and interests, and 
the application of principles of learn 
ing that have been demonstrated by 
research in psychology and education 

Studies show that a wide range of 
ability and a large amount of reading 
retardation exist throughout high 
Undoubtedly, 


conclude from their personal observa 


school some critics 
tions of the large numbers of poor 
readers in high school that reading 
ability is generally poor 
sion may seem to be corroborated by 


This conclu 


the fact that many pupils expres: 





dissatisfaction over their limited read- 
ing ability and point out that little 
is done to help them read better. Since 
formal instruction in reading usually 
ceases after the sixth grade, there 
actually is little help for many such 
pupils in junior and senior high 
schools. In addition, some parents 
assert that the schools do not make 
an adequate effort to provide reading 
material of real interest and value to 
their children. We do need to extend 
reading instruction beyond the sixth 
grade, to meet the needs of pupils 
of widely varying abilities who now 
attend junior and senior high schools. 


Are most gifted children guided 
in their reading? 


Dr. Witty: No, the neglect of the 
superior student in the high schools 
is so serious that one writer was led 
a few years ago to conclude: “The 
gifted, the potential leaders, discov- 
erers, and creators are usually 
left to develop their own skills in 
their own way in terms of personal 
initiative alone.” And they are often 
neglected in the elementary school! 

Critics assert that, especially in the 
high school, English class assignments 
and reading requirements frequently 
show little recognition of the interests 
and needs of youth. One investigator'* 
recommended that “three-fourths of 
the selections in our current [high 
school] programs be replaced by selec- 
tions of equally high merit that chil- 
dren endorse.” 

Guidance of the reading of gifted 
pupils is only one of the needs of 
the modern high school. In many 
schools reading retardation is recog- 
nized by administrators as being the 
“most acute problem.” In colleges, too, 
the reading problem is being increas- 
ingly recognized. In fact, according 
to one report,'® “approximately 20 
per cent of the young people entering 
our colleges and universities read less 
efficiently than does the average eighth 
grade pupil.” 

A great need exists in high schools 
today for the provision of experiences 
in reading of heightened interest and 


“Miles, Catherine Cox: Gifted Chil- 
dren: Manual of Psychology, edited by 
Leonard Carmichael, New York City, John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1946, p. 930 

“Norvell, George W.: Some Results of 
a Twelve Year Study of Children’s Read- 
ing Interests, English Journal, December 
1946, pp. 531-536. 

“ Triggs, Frances: Remedial Reading 
The Diagnosis and Correction of Reading 
Difficulties at the College Level, Minne 
apolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1943, 
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of a sufficiently diversified nature to 
satisfy the greatly varying reading 
levels and needs of the pupils in every 
class. Certainly there is need for de- 
velopmental programs in modern high 
schools. Effective programs should be 
developmental in the sense of offering 
each pupil an opportunity to make 
steady progress in gaining reading 
skills and in satisfying reading inter- 
ests at various stages of growth. 


What is wrong with Mr. Flesch’s 
“system” for teaching reading? 


Dr. Witty: Mr. Flesch offers his 
own rather elaborate complicated sys- 
tem for teaching phonics and suggests 
that parents use it to teach children 
to read at 5 years since “reading never 
starts” in our schools (p. 18). The 
Flesch system, like others, has the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

1. The use of this type of phonic 
system is extremely difficult for most 
5 and 6 year old children. Chil- 
dren using such systems frequently 
become hopelessly confused and dis- 
couraged—often become clinic cases. 
Mr. Flesch discounts the importance 
of mental age and of other factors in 
determining the propriety of such an 
approach as well as the child’s readi- 
ness for it. He repeatedly advances 
his own opinion in opposition to the 
experiences of teachers and research 
workers. 

2. Such a system develops, as A. I. 
Gates!'* points out, a tendency in chil- 
dren to recognize words piecemeal. 
This emphasis results, particularly 
when the method is used apart from 
a meaningful approach, in very slow 
reading. The child is often so ham- 
pered by his attempts to sound out 
each part of a word that he fails to 
react to natural, larger perception units 
in oral and in silent reading. 

3. The third limitation of the 
Flesch approach to phonic instruction 
is that it does not utilize other tech- 
nics that bring about quick, accurate 
word recognition. Children and adults 
often recognize words quickly as 
wholes, and often recognize groups 
of words with rapidity, too. The good 
reader does not see each letter or all 
the letters. He may, for example, 
respond to the total form of the word 
and thus be aided in recognition of 
it. Accordingly, a soundly conceived 
program of word recognition is not 
limited to the anachronistic phonic pro- 
cedures recommended by Mr. Flesch. 
Instead, it is a broad program asso- 


ciated with meaningful reading; it 
utilizes phonics as only one part of 
the total approach.'* '* 

These limitations and other errors 
are discussed by Arthur I. Gates, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, Col- 
umbia University, in a 20 page analysis 
of Mr. Flesch’s book available in sten- 
cil duplicated form. 

Levels in the acquisition of the 
varied word recognition skills are set 
forth in my articles on phonics in Ele- 
mentary English (referred to earlier), 
and a program to help children recog- 
nize words efficiently and gain inde- 
pendence in attacking new words is 
set forth by W. S. Gray in “On Their 
Own in Reading.”'® 


Can parents really solve the read- 
ing problem by teaching phonics to 
their children? 


Mr. Flesch recognizes no limitation 
in the phonic approach—in teaching 
children to read or in remedial read- 
ing. He states: “The reading ‘experts’ 
of course will say that such a program 
of remedial reading is much too sim- 
ple. What about Johnny's emotional 
troubles, what about such nervous 
habits as reversals, what about cor- 
recting his eye movements? But my 
answer to all of that is phonics. Phonics 
is the key” (p. 116). 

Mr. Fiesch’s book reiterates the 
statement that children “never really 
learn to read” in our schools (p. 18). 
Parents, therefore, must take over the 
job, for “the teaching of reading is too 
important to be left to the educators” 
(Preface, p. IX). This is a strong 
indictment of public schools, which, 
if it were proved to be true, might 
lead parents to open rebellion. We 
should like to know the evidence upon 
which these damaging statements are 
based. We can find no support for 
them. On the contrary, it appears that 
our schools are succeeding better than 
ever before in teaching children to 
read. 

There are, of course, many needs 
—better prepared teachers, more ade- 
quate and improved instructional ma- 
terials, and closer cooperation between 
homes and schools. But these needs 
do not include another system of phon- 
ics to be employed by parents with 
children at age 5 on the assumption 
that the use of this system will solve 
our reading problems. 


Gray, W. S.: On Their Own in Read 
ing, Chicago, Scott, Foresman & Co., 1948 

Russell, David: Children Learn to 
Read, Boston, Ginn & Co., 1949 
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Local Control Means Local Responsibility 


Inefficiency develops when state legislature 


J. H. HULL 


imposes wishes of special interest groups 


Superintendent of Schools, Torrance, Calif. 


i IS the thesis of this discussion 

that citizens and laymen, through 
their elected representatives, should 
continue to hold on to the right to 
determine who shall be educated and 
for what they shall be educated, but 
that the how and when should be left 
in the hands of those who are given 
the responsibility for doing the job. 
Included in the how are such items 
as the amount of time, the scheduling, 
the organization of the curriculum, 
and the methods to be used. If and 
when laymen and parents go beyond 
the matter of determining what shall 
be taught and into the field of when 
it shall be taught, it should either be 
a joint decision between laymen and 
professionals, or it should be a matter 
of guidepost determination rather than 
prescriptions as to hours, methods and 
technics of teaching. 

It is sound administration for any 
organization in business, government 
or industry to define what is to be 
done at the policy making level and 
to delegate both the authority to do 
it and the freedom to develop the 
method and technic to those who are 
given the responsibility of doing the 
job. 

When this principle is violated and 
the policy level also determines the 
details of when, where and how things 
shall be done, there is likely to develop 
an inflexible and stationary organiza- 
tion which fails to meet the demands 
of the changes in our dynamic society 
which we expect of our public schools. 

One of the areas where this prob- 
lem is becoming serious is in the 
relationship between legislative and 
administrative control of the educa- 
tional pattern 

We could not have universal com- 
pulsory education in our state school 
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system, as Everett C. Preston’ points 
out, were it not for the legal fact that 
the natural rights of a parent to the 
custody and control of his infant child 
are subordinate to the power of the 
state. 

This we believe to be a sound and 
established principle of American 
democracy. However, this does not 
mean that we can justify the free use 
of this power of the state to impose 
willy-nilly the wishes of special inter- 
est groups. It is quite clear that no 
matter how well meaning they may 
be, special interests must not be a 
controlling factor in determining what 
shall be taught and how much time 
shall be spent by this captive public 
school audience in any designated 
area of the curriculum. 

A look at Jesse K. Flanders’ study,’ 
which brings us up to 1925, compared 
with more recent studies pertaining 
to this issue bringing us up past the 
middle of the century, and then a 
glance at some current situations have 
provided a basis for the discussion in 
this article. 

Mr. Flanders points out that the 
W.C.T.U. has been most effective 
in obtaining state legislation that re- 
quires schools to teach the evil effects 
of alcohol and narcotics. He also 
observes it has not yet been shown 
that we can teach a child how to think 
and at the same time control what 
he shall think. 

Other examples of state prescrip- 
tions revealed by Mr. Flanders’ 1925 

* Preston, Everett C.: Principles and 
Statutory Provisions Relating to Recrea- 
tional, Medical, and Social Welfare Serv- 
ices of Public Schools, New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. 

* Flanders, Jesse K.: Legislative Control 
of the Elementary Curriculum, New York, 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. 


study, and still in effect 30 years later, 
include the following 


1. “A New Jersey and Delaware 
requirement not only that five verses 
from the Bible shall be read daily, but 
this must be done ‘at the opening of 
the school day’” (what and when). 
Joseph E. Clayton, assistant commis- 
sioner of education for New Jersey, 
reports that that Old Testament Bible 
reading and the repeating of the Lord's 
Prayer are still required in the public 
schools of the state under Code Sec 
tions 18:14-77 and 18:14-78. In Dela- 
ware, Bible reading is still mandatory 

so these laws passed prior to 1925 
are still hanging on 


“In Montana teachers must give 
oral and blackboard instructions using 
data supplied by the state board of 
health concerning the causes and pre 
vention of diseases” 
(what and how). 
deputy state superintendent, reports 
that this item is still in the code as 
Section 75-2304 


communicable 
Genevieve Squires, 


2. “In North Dakota the pupils 
in the lowest three grades are to re 
ceive hygiene instruction orally. Above 
the third grade instruction must be 
from textbooks put in the pupils’ 
hands.” (This is who, what, when, 
how and where, and it certainly proves 
the stupidity of lay imposed methods 
and technics by legislative prescrip 
tion.) This section, No. 15-3807, of 
the North Dakota Code of Laws is still 
a part of the laws of the state—so 
here is another example to prove the 
tenacity with which these restrictions, 
once incorporated into the laws of a 
state, continue to hang on 


3. In Montana the legislature pre 
scribes who, what, when and how 
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“We have a captive audience in physical education; everyone must enroll.” 


when it says, “The duty of preparing 
a book dealing with fire dangers is 
placed upon the commissioners of in- 
surance; the book to be conveniently 
arranged in lessons to be read by the 
teachers each week.” 

Jesse P. Doss,® in his 1951 study 
of centralizing and decentralizing 
California 1900 
to 1950, found that legislative provi- 


tendencies in from 
sions concerned with courses of study 
and curriculum policy increased from 
a mere 13 in 1899 to 95 in 1949. He 
found the most pronounced increase 
in the decade between 1939 and 1949 
Obviously, the trend toward state con 
trol is on the increase in the state of 
California, 

The march toward centralization is 
apparently 
ward decentralization 


outdoing the trend to 
We should ex- 
amine whether the centralization 
tendency may be only the state's way 
of overcoming lethargic local accept- 
ance of new responsibilities by the 
Rather than assuming that 


there are actual attempts at domina- 


s¢ he “ ils 


tion of the curriculum, we also should 
examine these centralizing tendencies 
in the light of local indifference to im- 
School 
people have much responsibility for 


portant educational concepts 
keeping up with the times, which they 
do not consistently assume at the local 
level. Perhaps we should be glad we 
have this assistance from the state in 
seeing that we assume our full educa 


*Doss, Jesse P Tendencies Toward 
Centralization and Decentralization of Con 
trol in Educational Administration in Cali 
fornia from 1900 to 1950, Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of South 
ern California, 1951 
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tional responsibilities. Possible areas 
are special education of handicapped 
and retarded children, adult education, 
and redistricting, in which local con- 
trol has often evaded progress. 

What, then, is the state’s job and 
what is the local district's job in 
education? 

The perpetual struggle between cen- 
tralization and decentralization is con- 
tinually facing each state system of 
public education. This struggle occurs 
in school construction; it occurs in 
attendance accounting, in financial 
accounting, and in budgeting, and it 
especially happens in the area of cur- 
riculum when the 
of control are attempting to determine 
what to teach, when to teach it, and 
much 
devote to each phase of the curricu- 


various elements 


too often even how time to 
lum. 

What we are after, and what we 
need in most cases after a particular 
situation is analyzed, is a nicer work- 
ing balance between centralization and 
decentralization. A_ policy criterion 
for evaluation and adjustment of the 
decisions in either case needs to be 
applied, often before the original 
legislation is passed. Frequently, how- 
ever, after the flaws come to light, the 
crystallization process has gone too 
far. An examination of some current 
patterns will serve to show specifically 
that flexibilicry is not what we are 
getting in the practical application of 
state control in various areas of the 
curriculum 

The current need for adequately 
equipped manpower resources for dif- 
ferent phases of government leaves 


little justification for permitting iso- 


lated local communities to have com- 
plete control of the curriculum. We 
might soon be witnessing control by 
various cults, sects, social cliques, 


economy blocs, ethnic groups, in- 
dividual large taxpayers, or any other 
form of provincialism. To allow such 
groups to impose their particular set 
of prejudices, objectives or standards 
upon children of any community is 
an unthinkable limitation on the hori- 
zons of our youth 


MUST AVOID PROVINCIALISM 

The schools in their preparation of 
citizens have the larger responsibility 
of the state and to bear in 
mind. must, in 


nation 
Provincialism these 
larger matters, be superseded by the 
accepted points of view and needs of 
the state and nation, and even inter- 
national attitudes must be developed. 

Local autonomy must keep its ap- 
propriate place. We must not assume 
that the state is merely a necessary 
evil which local citizens and schools 
tolerate. Local school officials are, in 
fact, merely an extension of the arm 
of the state in habitat. But 
the state should be circumspect with 
its influence on the local school 
program. Too often a pressure group 
is permitted by the state to impose 
a particular brand of emphasis upon 
the school curriculum which appears 
to be sound but in the over-all result 
is a sort of meddling that results in 
problems of administration within the 
school program itself. 


local 


In California, a committee com- 
posed largely of representatives of one 
particular type of business (it does 
have some educators on it) has been 
permitted by the state board of educa- 
tion to impose a 30 hour requirement 
in driver education upon the school 
curriculum for every student. 

On the surface this doesn’t sound 
unreasonable, but when one examines 
the facts he finds that there is already 
a full period a day of compulsory 
physical education required by law. 
This means that a five-period-a-day 
high school student has to use one- 
fifth of his school day in physical 
education, and, if he carries four solid 
subjects, such as English, mathematics, 
science and history, the school board 
has the choice of taking 30 hours or 
six weeks out of one of these impor- 
tant subject areas. An alternate is 
to go to a six-period program so that 
a special course can be developed 
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to include catch-alls. If one presumes, 
however, that the school was already 
on a six-period schedule, the student 
must forego an elective to take the 
driver training miscellaneous 
other things which the committee, 
supported by the state board of edu- 
cation, has decided upon. 

It could be even worse, were the 
30 hours to 


and 


state to look around for 
eliminate when the 30 hours are 
added. Then we would be in the 
middle of a “you can do this but you 
can't do that” controversy. 

The state could have been just as 
certain of attention to both 
physical education and driver training 
by requiring that these subjects be 
included in the curriculum, rather 
than by saying one period per day 
for physical education and 30 hours 
per student for driver training. These 
are only two cases in One state where 
minor areas are dominating the whole 
curriculum. Because the controls are 
so detailed, the program is difhcult 
to carry Out. 


proper 


HEADACHE TO ADMINISTRATORS 

The abuses that have resulted from 
the daily requirement of one period 
for physical education are a headache 
to school administrators. In the first 
place, we have a captive audience in 
physical education. Everyone is re- 
quired to enroll whether he wants to 
or not, and whether he needs it or 
not. Furthermore, we are forced to 
provide physical education facilities 
large enough to shower and locker 
and administer the program to one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the student body 
each period. This is a tremendous 
capital outlay, of course, and makes 
the gymnasium the largest building 
on the campus. Taxpayers cannot be 
blamed for eyeing this one. Another 
problem is the tendency of physical 
education instructors to take the cap- 
tive audience for granted, and to em- 
phasize the interscholastic competitive 
sports, a voluntary program, rather 
than the program that all of the stu- 
dents are forced into. Even with com- 
pulsory physical education, we are still 
concentrating on making the biggest 
ones bigger. It is the belief of some 
California schoolmen that if physical 
education were an elective or less 
forced subject, and thus were in com- 
petition with other departments for 
students, it would attempt to provide 
a better program. 

Some administrators question the 


wisdom of the state's prescribing the 
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time that students shall be required 
We not 
practical 


to study a given subject area. 
only question it on the 
grounds of making the administration 
of it more difficule but also on the 
basis of what we now know about 
how learning takes place. We ques- 
tion it on the basis of how little the 
actual number of hours devoted to a 
learning area has to do with the 
amount of learning that takes place 
when interest, attitude, time for matur- 
ing of the learnings between expos- 
and so forth are taken into 
account. And we question letting in- 
dividual areas of the curriculum, par- 
ticularly minor areas of the curriculum, 
control scheduling. 

The latest proposal in California is 


ures, 


required instruction in the control of 
air pollution. This suggestion appeared 
in the metropolitan press of Los An- 
geles on Dec. 29, 1954. Maybe it can 
become another unit in the catch-all 
course if the trend continues to pre- 
scribe time elements. Obviously, it is 
a new responsibility which the schools 
must accept, but let's be careful what 
kind of an monster we 
create with other 
responsibility 

The objection is not to the sound- 
ness of having these various areas 
studied. It is rather to the unsound- 
ness of an accumulation of unrelated 


educational 


this or any new 


prescriptions and “musts” in the cur- 
riculum. These accumulations over 
the years certainly should be tempered 
with at least a little consideration for 
what the time allotments do to the 
organization of the whole curriculum 
And, when something is added, some- 
thing should also be removed, and by 


the schools, we hope 


EXERCISING CONTROL 
There are many ways 
are exercised, 


that these 
controls One is by 
specifying hours in the school day 
for a certain type of instruction. An- 
other technic for control of the local 
school program by the state is to build 
up a special credential for a specific 
area or function of the school pro- 
gram. Then laws are put through the 
state legislature requiring that these 
programs become mandatory. Next, 
properly credentialed people must be 
employed to perform the necessary 
functions. These special credentialed 
people become a vested interest group 
that insists that their specialty have 
more and more emphasis. They receive 
a lot of backing by college and univer- 


sity professors in these specific fields 


The local school board soon finds 
itself saddled with a series of special 
credentialed people who have limited 
functions they can perform, more or 
less out of local jurisdiction. There is 
not only a curriculum control matter 
here; there is also a supervisory and 
administrative control problem. Fur- 
thermore, there is a financial expan- 
sion problem for the local board to 
meet as each of these special areas 
develops more and more necessary 
functions accompanied by special leg 
islation 


AUDITING FUNCTION 


Another technic that can be used to 
control the local board of education's 
policies is the auditing function. Ie 
is a comparatively simple matter in al 
most any state for a group of influen 
tial citizens, or a tax bloc, or a grand 
jury to decide suddenly that schools 
aren't keeping proper records of trans 
portation Costs, supplies or costs of 
All the ex 


citement is quite frequently over some 


operation at some point 


item in the budget, or some division 
of the budget, which represents perhaps 
as little as 2 per cent of the budget 

which in itself defeats the purpose of 
the people who get excited. Then the 
accountants are called in. Soon we 
have a new piece of legislation requir 
ing an annual audit and giving audi- 
tors wide powers in recommending 
procedural controls that affect board 
policy throughout the school system 
And_ unless taken 
vested interest group may be turned 
loose on the schools for the taxpayers 


care 1S another 


to finance 

It may be well for schools to sharpen 
up their accounting practices, but it is 
also well to remember that it is of no 
benefit to the taxpayer to require the 
kind of accounting staff that a com 
mercial organization needs. A govern 
mental agency whose function is not 
to make money but to spend it prop 
erly and wisely for the purposes and 
services for which schools exist has 
other things to do than to load itself 
down with a double entry bookkeep 
ing system 

Auditors, by training, are likely to 
want a lot of unnecessary records that 
tend to make their job of checking up 
easier each year but also add a staff 
load of costs onto the local district 
to keep the fancy records 
ple, what difference does it make to 
the board of education or the people 
of the community what the annual 


value of a piece of school playground 


For exam 
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land is or the number of square feet 
of blacktop it has so long as it is pro- 
viding an area upon which to perform 
the educational function that is ex- 
pected of it. To the practical school 
board the time to worry about its 
value is when it ceases to be of value 
to the educational program and it is 
time to sell it. Then the market value 
must be established. But why hire 
someone to keep up the annual value 
each year for 20 or 30 years on 20 or 
40 playgrounds when the real problem 
is to get more playgrounds for more 
boys and girls? 


What difference does the value of 
the playground or textbook make, 
when once it has been purchased, so 
long as they are there and are being 
used for the purpose intended? 

The state school building aid situa- 
tion in California is one case in point 
that is indicative of an entirely im- 
practical philosophy of administration, 
and also of legislation. While it must 
be admitted that it has helped many 
districts that were in poor financial 
circumstances, it must also be ad- 
mitted that the local board of educa- 
tion in each case has done as follows: 


Who Should Plan the Workshop? 


ROBERT B. CODY 


High School Principal, Sidney, N.Y. 


T= big question about preschool 

workshops these days is not 
whether they are of value, because 
their worth has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated, but rather whether they 
should be planned by the administra- 
tion, by the outside expert, or basically 
by the teachers themselves. 

In four years of workshops at Sid- 
ney, N.Y., the planning has shifted 
from one person to a committee rep- 
resenting all the participants. These 
representatives brought to the plan- 
ning meetings many suggestions that 
resulted in more fruitful and more 
enjoyable workshop sessions. Some of 
the suggestions led to drastic changes 
in workshop procedures; other sug- 
gestions merely refined tested parts 
of an established program. 

Perhaps the most significant change 
that resulted from group planning was 
the organization of small discussion 
groups. Each member of the planning 
committee acted as a group leader, 
with about 15 in his group. The small 
groups discussed phases of the central 
topic and reported their ideas to the 
remainder of the group. Contrasted 
with large formal meetings of 80, the 
small discussion groups were consid- 
ered an important improvement. 

A minor change suggested by the 
planning committee was to start the 
firse day of the preschool workshop 
sessions with a breakfast. Because 
teachers naturally want to talk to one 
another about summer experiences, the 
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breakfast sets an informal, friendly 
mood for the work ahead. 

The first time a committee under- 
took the planning of the preschool 
workshop, members spent several 
meetings deciding upon a central theme 
that would link each workshop session 
with the others. Each session then 
centered on one aspect of the central 
theme. For example, one workshop 
devoted to public relations started with 
a panel discussion by community rep- 
resentatives concerning the public's 
concept of a good educational program. 

As the planning committee gained 
experience, it began to plan workshops 
centered upon more specific and con- 
crete problems, The last workshop, for 
example, was devoted to helping teach- 
ers become more uniform and con- 
sistent in maintaining standards of 
discipline through all the grade levels. 
A schoolwide discipline policy grew 
out of this workshop, and it serves as 
a guide to all school personnel. 

When the teachers themselves plan 
the preschool workshops, more is ac- 
complished in a pleasanter atmosphere. 
Teachers come back early knowing 
what has to be done because their rep- 
resentatives have planned and discussed 
the program with them. In this way 
the teachers can be certain that the 
time will be devoted to topics that 
are vital to them. It is a subtle but 
crucial difference between a teachers’ 
workshop and a workshop for the 
teachers. 





1. Lost control of its own budget. 

2. Lost control of all its current 
building funds and program. 

3. Conformed in many ways (often 
with difficulty) to standards set by a 
state bureaucrat in one of the follow- 
ing agencies: (a) state department of 
education, division of schoolhouse 
planning, (b) state department of fi- 
nance, (c) state controller, (d) state 
division of architecture, (e) the legis- 
lative auditor. 

The state building program creates 
difficulties for a unified district be- 
cause it takes away budget flexibility 
and requires that elementary and sec- 
ondary budget keeping be separated. 
Thus the policy of using money where 
it is needed goes by the board; ex- 
penditures must be separated by levels. 
This is costly because it encourages 
one level or the other to expand while 
the other level is short, but the funds 
can't be transferred to point of need. 

The state is lending its credit. The 
district has to pay interest for 25 years 
and principal for 30 years, but the 
state keeps control, and the district 
can't do anything about it. 

In one district the state came in, 
examined the operating budget, and 
took $100,000 away from the district's 
operating budget because it needed 
help on its building program. The 
fact that the local board had other 
plans made no difference. 


POLICY NOT POLICING 

Much of our centralization seems 
sound, so long as it takes on a policy 
approach. When centralization forces 
the local school district to become 
more or less a policing activity in 
carrying out the details of an overly 
prescribed program it is quite likely to 
be on unsound ground. 

The real objective is to release 
American creative genius—not to tie 
it down. We must find a way to open 
the horizons of our governmental 
agencies at the state level to an under- 
standing of our need for positive, 
dynamic and stimulating leadership 
with legislative encouragement rather 
than legislative chains. 

It is quite possible that the social 
lag that keeps us from 50 to 100 
years behind our best thinking is 
caused in part by our inability to keep 
our legislative and constitutional au- 
thorities up to date and flexible, and 
to screen out the unsound legislation 
that is presented annually, as well as 
to eliminate the poor legislation al- 
ready in force. 
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1. The aide helps with children’s wraps 


Administrators, teachers, parents and pupils like 


The Teacher-Aide Plan 


Three years of research suggest 


methods of increasing the competencies 


of the professionally trained teacher 


An interview with CHARLES B. PARK 


Director of Special Studies, Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant 


HE heart of the study is to ascer- 

tain the feasibility of using persons 
having less than professional teaching 
skills to perform the nonteaching op- 
erations.” 

The “study,” now starting its fourth 
year, is financed by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. It is known 
as the Cooperative Study for the Bet- 
ter Utilization of Teacher Competen- 
cies, with Central Michigan College, 
and the board of education at Bay 
City, Mich. as The 
quotation is by Eugene B. Elliott, pres- 
ident of Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege and former state superintendent 
of public instruction in Michigan. 


CO-Spe ynsors. 
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Time studies conducted during the 
last three years show that the “non- 
teaching operations” mentioned by Dr. 
Elliott require, on an average, 26 per 
cent of the teacher's time while in the 
classroom. 

The directors and advisers for this 
five-year study are emphatic in their 
statements that no conclusive observa- 
tions can be made at this time. Never- 
theless, the evidence seems to be that 
the cteacher-aide idea is liked by stu- 
dents, teachers and parents and—ac- 
cording to most of the data accumulated 
—the plan increases somewhat the ef- 
fectiveness of the professional teacher 
in the classroom. 


Teachers are especially enthusiastic 
about the fact that the teacher aide 
frees the regular teacher for more pro- 
fessional preparation and professional 
growth. This seems to be especially 
true for the teacher's time outside of 
the classroom. Hours that would be 
spent after school in correcting papers 
and mechanical preparation of instruc- 
tional materials can now be devoted 
to further professional preparation for 
teaching. 

In the next two years of the study, 
further study will be made of the 
teacher-aide plan, with at least twice 
as many districts participating as did 


in the past year. This means that at 
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Innovations can be made 


WE MAKE PROGRESS in education by questioning, innovating, 
experimenting, systematizing and evaluating. We fail to make prog- 
ress when we assume that all of the answers are known. With this 
attitude I have found my experience on the advisory committee for 
the Cooperative Study for the Better Utilization of Teacher Com- 
petencies instructive, stimulating and at times exciting. The behavior 
of teachers has been carefully observed and categorized. This is 
useful work irrespective of what may be the ultimate extent of use 
of teacher aides on the pattern of the Bay City experiment. It 
is very clear that the teacher can be assisted in many ways in the 
performance of nonprofessional functions. The appraisals thus far 
made indicate that innovations in the use of assistants can be made 
without damaging children in achievement and that pupil and parent 
acceptance of the variations will be good. 

It would be sheer speculation to answer the question of whether 
the use of teacher aides will be of long-time significance in meeting 
teacher shortages. It is unsafe to be a prophet since exogenous fac- 
tors produce complex and major changes that cannot be predicted 
Among the exogenous factors are the unexpectedly large increase in 
enrollments in teacher educating institutions, the improvement of 
teacher salaries, the return of teachers in substantial numbers, and 
the attitudes of professional and certifying groups. All of the factors 
producing increased numbers are likely to be too little and too late. 
We need continuous experimentation with new possibilities. The 
results are likely to be helpful in many directions. 

I do not regard my membership on the national advisory commit- 
tee as representing the advocacy of a formula. I regard myself rather 
as a sounding board, a resource person, a friendly critic, and an exten- 
sion of the process of interpretation to other groups.—WILLARD C. 
OLSON, dean, school of education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 





least 20 districts in Michigan, and pos- 
sibly as many as 30, will be involved 
in the experimentation. In 10 Mich- 
igan school districts during the past 
school year, 21 teacher aides have been 
employed, working with one, two and 
sometimes three teachers. The scope 
of the study will be broadened, how- 
ever, to make a similar study of what 
can be done to improve the effective- 
ness of the high school teacher. 
Two other phases of the study will 
be explored: (1) The effect of the 
physical environment upon the learn- 
ing situation will be studied, as, for 
example, the size of the room, its 
lighting, seating and thermal environ- 
ment. (2) The other phase will deal 
specifically with the use of teaching 
aids, and these will not be limited to 
audio-visual equipment and materials. 
Field trips and any other way in which 
the physical and human resources of 
the community can be utilized will be 
observed. A coordinator in charge of 
this part of the study will divide his 
time between a school in Bay City, 
Mich., and another school in Gaylord, 





CLASSROOM SCENES FROM: 

Bay City public schools: Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 13, 
15, 18, 20, and 22. 

Holly area schools: Nos. 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 16, 
23, 25, and 26. 

Lake Fenton community school: No. 6. 

Midland County, St. Elmo School: Nos. 3 and 
17. 

Saginaw County, Ricker School: Nos. 19 and 
21; Carrollton, No. 24. 





4. Shows flash cards 
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Mich., where experimental studies will 
be organized. 

Skepticism on the part of the teach- 
ing profession has produced several 
questions, frequently reflecting a fear 
that the teacher-aide plan will jeop- 
ardize the professional status of the 
teacher. These pertinent 
questions were asked Director Charles 
B. Park and his associates by the editor, 
and the questions and answers follow: 


and other 


What is the purpose of the study? 
The purpose of the study is to dis- 
cover how the competencies of the 
professionally trained teacher can best 
be utilized in our public schools. Those 
who made this study possible faced 
the undeniable fact that the shortage 
of teachers and of classrooms will not 
be solved in a year, or in several years 
There will continue to be large enroll- 
ments and heavy teacher loads in the 
individual classrooms. These situa- 
tions already have lowered the quality 
of teaching in many schools. 
Without preconceived notions, and 
with no directives from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education as to 
what the study shall seek to prove, 
the researchers are making extensive 
observations of current practices in 
stafing an elementary school. They 
are examining methods and materials 
of instruction to discover whether the 
abilities of the teacher are being used 
to full advantage in the classroom 


5. Corrects workbooks 








6. Gives individual help 


Who are sponsors, participants? 

Made possible by an original grant 
of $280,000 from the Fund for the 
Advancement of (estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation), the 
five-year study is sponsored jointly by 
Central Michigan College of Educa 
tion, Mount Pleasant, and the public 
schools of Bay City, Mich. Other insti 
tutions of higher learning in Michigan 
are cooperating, public 
school systems are participating. Al- 
study is not 


Education 


and other 


though actually the 
limited to Michigan, at present the 
experimentation has not gone beyond 
the boundary lines of the state 
During the first two years, the 
study was concerned only with kinder- 
garten through Grade 8. In its fourth 
year, it will extend the scope of its ex- 
ploration into the secondary school 
area, financed by a one-year grant of 
$41,500 from the Fund for the Ad- 


vancement of Education 


Who conducts the project? 


Education, business, industry and 
labor are represented on the national 
advisory committee of 27 members 
This group reviews and evaluates the 
findings, visits the experi- 


general 


research 
mental schools, and gives 
direction to the study 
Representatives of national groups 
or interests serving as advisers include 
the president of the American Council 
staff 


member from 


on Education a 








7. Helps absentees make up work 





the U.S. Office of Education; the presi 
national groups, 
Department of 


dents of teacher 
including the N.E.A 
Classroom Teachers, and the executive 
secretary of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Certifica 
genepal 
Association of 


tion; the director of the 


American University 
Women; a nationally known architect, 
a consultant for the American Associa 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa 
tion; the teacher-recruitment chairman 
of Delta Kappa Gamma; the president 
of the American Federation of Teach 
ers, and some well known national lay 
education, including the 
National Citizens 
Public 


consultant for 


leaders in 
president of the 
Schools, 
Inter 


Commission for the 
an educational 
national Business Machines Corpora 
tion, and the secretary of the Hillyard 
Chemical Co 

Michigan 


Among the representa 


tives on the advisory committee are 
the presidents and deans of schools 
of education or other faculty mem 
bers of several institutions of higher 
learning; the state superintendent of 
public instruction; the executive secre 
tary of the state education association, 
and a member of the state board of 
education 

The 


ce mmplete 


board of control, which has 


freedom in administering 
the study, consists of the director of 
the study, Charles B. Park; the presi 


dent of Central Michigan College, 








Teacher will not be replaced 


OBJECTIVITY has been a key word in the Cooperative Study for 
the Better Utilization of Teacher Competencies. Every effort has 
been made to gather, as far as possible, all the facts about the teach- 
ing process. The heart of the study is to ascertain the feasibility 
of using persons having less than professional teaching skills to 
perform the nonteaching operations. Those operations requiring 
professional skills would be the responsibility of fully qualified 
teachers, 

One of the early endeavors of the study was to make a detailed 
time analysis of a teacher's work day. These data were analyzed to 
determine which activities were professional in character and which 
were nonprofessional. At present, a time study of a full week is being 
conducted in order to study each activity in relationship to the entire 
program of the week. 

It is not possible, however, to analyze all of the schoolroom func- 
tions by objective means. The opinions of teachers, parents and pupils 
are eagerly sought. The study has many visitors, including members 
of the advisory committee. What each person reports becomes addi- 
tional information upon which to make final interpretations. 

Perhaps more important than the current observations, in making 
an objective appraisal of the study, is the plan to obtain outside 
research specialists during the last phase of the program. 

The tremendous need for teachers of quality throughout the entire 
educational system from kindergarten through college is staggering. 
There is every indication that the situation will become worse. There 
appears to be a partial remedy by utilizing the services of highly 
skilled and professional teachers to the greatest advantage by the 
employment of less skilled teacher aides as helpers, provided the 
quality of education may be maintained for the children. 

Achievement tests are being given to determine possible differences 
between children in the experimental program and those taught in 
control groups which do not have teacher aides. The control groups 
are as closely matched as possible with those in the experimental 
program, 

The teaching profession should be constructively critical throughout 
the study period. Judgment should be withheld until the final pro- 
nouncements are made by those connected with the study. The careful 
research methods which have been employed, together with the pro- 
jected research which will be used in the final year of the study, 
should relieve any anxiety that the professional teacher will be re- 
placed or exploited—-EUGENE B, ELLIOTT, president, Michigan 
State Normal College, Y psilanti. 





Charles L. Anspach, and the director 
of field services for C.M.C., Wood- 
ward C. Smith 


How many hours does a teacher 
work each week? 

During the first year of the study, 
the staff concentrated on a time study 
of a teacher's daily program. Observed 
were 137 elementary teachers in the 
Bay City public schools. Twenty-one 
definable activities were classified. 

Observers tallied the distribution of 
the teacher's time in a schedule that 
called for six hours daily in the school 
in a five-day work week. To these 


48 


school hours were added all out-of- 
school activities related to the teach- 
ing job. The average was one hour 
and 40 minutes each day (or 11 hours 
and 40 minutes a week). Thus, the 
teacher had an actual work week of 
41 hours and 41 minutes, a little more 
than the five-day, eight-hour-a-day 
week load for office workers. 


How much time for recitations and 
directed study? 

Although conducting recitations 
would naturally be expected to con- 
sume the greatest amount of time, the 
range in the amount of time given to 


recitations varied from 20 per cent 
to 40 per cent of the day, or from 
72 minutes to 174 minutes. 

Directed study, which ranked second 
in total time consumed, had a closer 
range—of from 14 per cent to 23 
per cent of the day, or from 50 min- 
utes to 84 minutes. 

Teachers who complain that they 
“don't have time” to work on report 
cards during the class day can quote 
this study, as it was found that the 
time spent in the classroom by the 
teacher on report cards was so small 
that it did not even warrant being 
recorded. 


What happens to the remainder of 
the teacher’s time? 

From 21 per cent to 69 per cent 
of the total school day, or from 75 
minutes to 249 minutes, is spent in 
these activities: 

Writing on the blackboard, written 
lessons, desk-to-desk, correcting papers, 
pupil control, opening exercises, in- 
terruptions, taking roll, making re- 
ports, dictation, reading to the group, 
transition, supervision, housekeeping. 

Two time studies made this year, in 
Grades 3 and 5, indicate the teacher 
with an aide spends, on an average, 
26 per cent less time on these activ- 
ities. 

How much clerical work? 

One of the questions for which 
data were sought was: How much of 
the teacher's time is spent doing 
things that are of a clerical nature 
only and that require no professional 
training? The range was found to 
be from 2 per cent (or 8 minutes) 
for some teachers to 12 per cent of 
the day (or 44 minutes) for others. 
The activities were: writing on the 
board, making out reports, correcting 
papers, taking roll. 

Most of the clerical duties were 
done after school hours. While the 
average for these clerical or miscel- 
laneous duties was 5 hours 34 minutes, 
the range was from 4 hours 54 min- 
utes to 7 hours 54 minutes in one 
week. 

One of the characteristics of the 
daily routine of the teacher was that, 
progressively, the number of activities 
in which a teacher participated be- 
came fewer as the grade level became 
higher. 

Was pupil control observed? 

Problems of pupil control increased 


as the child became tired. Time 
given to pupil control in the afternoon 
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8. Distributes materials 





9. Checks class attendance 


10. Collects funds 
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11. Stores supplies 


12. Handles class interruptions 





16. Gives health check 


14. Phones reports 15. Types records 


13. Plays piano 


twice as much as during the 


———- No hasty defense should interfere was 


WE MUST WELCOME thoughtful and well directed experiments 
to meet the present tragic shortage of teachers at all levels—the issues 
are not new. They differ only in degree. We have never had enough 
good teaching. 

The worst enemy of our schools could be that person who said no 
improvement in our processes can be made. In fact, many experi- 
ments are in progress over the nation. All deserve careful scrutiny. 
Here, as elsewhere in our culture, marked changes will occur. No 
hasty defense of existing practice arising out of a narrowly conceived 
self-interest, personal, institutional or “professional,” should interfere 
with a critical examination of the Cooperative Study of the Better 
Utilization of Teacher Competencies on its merits. 

The study was set up before consultants were assembled. From all 
that I can gather, the responsible persons are trying sincerely to con- 
duct the experiment objectively. Whatever evidence that it is possible 
to gather will be laid out for all to judge. The evidence on which 
to draw conclusions is not in. On some aspects of this venture, 
aspects which are most critical, it will not be possible to assemble 
objective evidence. Before any conclusions are drawn, we shall have 
to know much more than we can carry into a building program that 
will determine the kind of experience children will have for the 
next 5O years, 

Our sights should be set for a better experience than has been 
possible in the past for children at all levels. Not cheaper education, 
not caretaker experience, not conditioning by mass suggestion at any 
level, but steady insistence that every child is an individual, precious 
for his own sake, valuable for what he can give others 

I am hopeful that before the cooperative experiment is concluded. 
and by that I mean submitted to the widest discussion, we shall have 
new understanding of what education really is and have more eager- 
ness to achieve it at whatever cost in change or money.—CHARLES 
W. HUNT, consultant, American Association of Colleges for Teacher 


Education, Oneonta, N.Y. 





morning sessions. And most of the 
problems of control were in the late 
morning or late afternoon of the 


school day. 


How valuable is a teacher aide? 

The focal point of the second year 
of the study was an attempt to find 
ways of helping teachers who have 
large classroom enrollments. 

The $64 question was: If a good 
teacher were to have an assistant or 
an aide who did not have professional 
training but could do many things to 
save the teacher's time, would the 
instructional program be improved? 
Would the teacher, with the help of 
an aide, be able to do more effective 
teaching with a large group? And 
would a teacher-aide plan add to the 
per pupil cost of the instructional 
program? 

It seemed advisable to make com- 
parisons between three kinds of situa- 
tions: (1) one in which the teacher 
had a large enrollment, but no teacher 
aide; (2) a comparable situation in 
which the class was as large, but the 
teacher had a helper, and (3) a situa- 
tion in which the enrollment was 
considerably smaller, with the class in 
the charge of a professionally trained 
teacher only, without a helper. 

Classroom enrollments in Bay City 
vary considerably, so it was possible 
to find elementary classrooms in vari- 
ous buildings, old and new, kinder- 
garten through seventh grade, where 
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Conducts noon recreation 


the number in the class ranged from 
15 to 52 pupils. 


How were the aides selected? 
list of 64 
presidents, school 


From a names recom- 
mended by P.T.A 
principals, and other staff members 
and teachers, eight aides finally were 
selected by the board of control of 
the study and the administration of 
the Bay City schools. These eight 
ranged in age from 19 years to 42. 
Four were married; one had a high 
school diploma only; others had some 
college education; one had a degree 


How much training and pay? 
They were paid the prevailing wage 
for unskilled workers in Bay City and 
received contracts from the Bay City 
board of education at $45 per week 
for a full school year 
Inservice training for 
included a day of orientation just be- 
started in the fall, and 
seminar on 


these aides 


school 


fore 
each week a two hour 
school time dealing with classroom 
methods, elementary psychology, and 
child growth and development. Aides 
are taught to audio-visual 
equipment and duplicating machines 
in their weekly seminars. 

Additional guidance was provided 
by Bay City’s supervisory personnel 
and by a staff member from Central 
Michigan College. They conferred 
with the cooperating teacher, with 
the teacher aide, or with the two of 


( yperate 


them at the same time 
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18. Gives first aid 


How was achievement measured ? 
Obviously, many of the results of 
this experimentation could not be 
measured insofar as character develop 
ment, guidance, and other values de- 
veloped from teacher-pupil relation 
But it was possible to measure 


For 


ships. 
achievement in subject matter 
this purpose, 14 control rooms were 
selected, two for each grade for 
Grades 1 through 7, kindergarten be- 
ing omitted 
One set of 
teacher with no aide, but with a large 
enrollment of from 40 to 50 pupils 
The other set of control rooms had 
a lower pupil-teacher ratio of approxi- 


Again, the teacher 


control rooms had a 


mately 30 to | 
had no helper. 
other situations were made compar 
able, such as the mental ability of the 
pupils in the various groups, 

The subject matter testing covered 
a seven-month growth period, with 
tests conducted in the fall and in the 
spring. Results of this testing added 
up very favorably for the teacher-aide 
plan, but the administrators of the 
study point out quickly and positively 
that no final conclusions can be based 


Insofar as possible, 


on so few situations 

In terms of subject matter achieve 
ment, the tests showed that in those 
rooms where the teacher had a helper 
the average gain 
compared with a gain of 6.4 months 
for children in the 14 control rooms 
experimental 


was 7.3 months as 


Five of the seven 


rooms with 45 pupils or more, in 


19. Arranges displays 


20. Runs off stencils 


charge of a teacher and an _ aide, 
& 


achievement 


showed gains 


greater 


than the seven rooms with a small 
enrollment, of from 40 to 33 pupils 
with one teacher only. In fact, the 
median gain was quite significant, an 
average of 7.4 months compared with 
5.9 tor 


classroom groups 


the members of the smaller 

A comparison of achievement in 
subject matter for the grades having 
the very (40 to 
50 pupils) fa¥ored the experimental 


large enrollments 


rooms having the teacher aide by a 


} 


median of 7.4 months compared with 


69 months 


What did opinion surveys reveal? 


Opinions expressed by teachers 
parents and pupils indicated that the 
teacher-aide plan brought even greater 
values than can be measured by sub 
Opinion = surveys 


that the 


ject matter tests 


substantiated the conclusion 


cooperating teachers in the experi 
mental rooms, being freed from many 
of the consuming, 


sional activities that were performed 


rime nonprofes 
by their aides, were able to give more 
time to individual pupils. They were 
able to shift instructional methods to 
involve more pupil participation and 
less regimentation and, in short, to do 
a much better job of teaching. Opin 
ion surveys concerning this were con 
(1) pupils in 
(2) their 


ducted for six groups 
the experimental rooms, 
parents, (3) the teacher aides, (4) 


the cooperating teachers, (5) prin 


5 











———<—- A pioneering effort 


THE study of better utilization of teacher competencies under way 
at Central Michigan College deserves the attention of all educators. 
The fact that we shall have a shortage of qualified teachers for the 
foreseeable future means that we must use the available supply more 
efficiently, or use unqualified teachers to man classrooms, 

The analysis of teacher duties made at the outset of the study, 
which collected evidence on the amount of time the typical teacher 
devotes to subprofessional activities, pointed out dramatically the 
luxurious consumption of the time of the qualified teacher. It indi- 
cated that a possible conservation of the scarce element might be 
found in assigning subprofessional duties to an aide. 

The experiment that followed in the selection, assignment and use 
of teacher aides is difficult to appraise. It is evident that the aides 
have released professional time for important educational service. 
Further experimentation under other conditions must be conducted 
before it is possible to evaluate the teacher aide conclusively. 

The Central Michigan study has been a pioneering effort to deal 
creatively with a problem that too many members of the profession 
avoid. Educational experts, teachers and administrators must experi- 
ment boldly with various ways of utilizing effectively the professional 
competencies of teachers if we are to solve one of the most critical 
problems facing American education.—- WILLIAM H. CONLEY, 
educational assistant to the president, Marquette University, Mil- 


waukee. 


21. Assists with arts and crafts (aide seated at left) 





cipals of the buildings, and (6) other 
teachers and staff members who visited 
the rooms. 


Did teachers like the aide plan? 

All eight cooperating teachers ex- 
pressed personal appreciation for the 
help of an aide, particularly because 
it released them from pressures and 
gave them more freedom for after- 
school activities. Nearly all of them, 
too, said they enjoyed sharing with 
the aide the fun of teaching. 

The teachers also reported that the 
assistant often facilitated instruction 
by being able to play the piano, do 
typing, or take the initiative in arts 
and crafts activities. 

Primarily, however, the greatest ad- 
vantage of the plan was in the addi- 
tional time released to the teacher for 
actual teaching and planning. 

Said a kindergarten teacher: “I feel 
I have done a better job of teaching 
because of being able to spend more 
time in planning with and planning 
for the children. There were fewer 
pressures and tensions because the 
aide relieved me of them whenever 
possible. I was more alert mentally 
because my mind was on teaching 








22. Supervises use of ceramics equipment (aide at the kiln) 


and not on the many odd jobs that 
usually surround a teacher.” 

Similar appreciation was expressed 
by a first grade teacher, who said: 
‘First grade children are in constant 
need of attention and guidance. They 
require frequent change of activity, 
and this is possible to achieve with 
the help of an aide.” 

A second grade teacher observed: 
I am much happier this year over the 
success the children have had in their 
had the time be- 
fore to give them the extra help 
some of them needed. We have 
covered more work, and it has been 


reading. I never 


done well.” 

Appreciation for the extra time she 
gained during the lunch hour was 
expressed by a third grade teacher 
‘In previous years it seemed necessary 
for me to spend a good share of the 
noon hour setting up a movie or strip 
film, writing on the board, correcting 
workbooks, and doing the houseclean 
ing that couldn't be done by the chil- 
Now the aide does these jobs 
the class. I 


dren. 
while I carry on with 
believe that I’m more ready to face 
a group of children in the afternoon.” 

A fourth grade teacher said: “I like 
the freedom I now have to walk out 
of the room occasionally. I have en- 
joyed the year and the experience 
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There have been needs for adjust- 
ments, but these in entering 
any new relationship and | consider 
flexibility and 


occur 


it good practice in 
adaptability.” 
Professional satisfactions were ex 
pressed by a fifth grade teacher: “It 
iS interesting and pleasant to share 
planning procedures and compare re 
sults with an understanding aide. It 
is gratifying to know that certain 
children, who need individual help, 
do get as much additional assistance 
as can be afforded by the program 
The aide gives valuable help in de 
veloping resourcefulness and initiative 


in the children. The additional guid 


23. Runs movie projector 


ance in study habits enables the chil 
dren to work and learn together more 
cooperatively.” 

A sixth grade 
“This has been one of the most 
happy 


handicraft 


teacher testified, in 
part 
satisfying 


experience. In 


and years in my 


and com 


mittee work, the results were far 
better than I could have hoped for 
alone. Often the 


the sole responsibility of the 


unit activity Was 
aid 
who worked in a supervisory capacity 


with the pupil committee 


What did the aides and parents say? 


And 
think 


what did the teacher aides 


about it? Perhaps the most 





Examine every possible solution 


CERTAINLY, in the light of the unparalleled teacher and class- 
room shortages that are ahead for the children of this country, every 
possible solution must be examined and evaluated. It has seemed to 
me that this particular experiment, through the use of teacher aides, 
gave to the pupils both individual and group attention and relieved 
good teachers of time consuming routine details so that they could 
engage in uninterrupted teaching. We found well chosen aides inter- 
ested in their work and in the children. Several of them, we learned, 
were already considering teacher training. 


If each carefully conducted study and experiment can contribute 


one tested solution, the next 


untested, desperate emergency 


general director, American Association of University Women, Wash- 


ington, D.C, 


convincing testimony is the fact that 
every one of them wanted to continue 
as a teacher aide or take up training 
teacher. All of 
enjoyed the rewarding experience of 
working with children 

To discover what parents 
pupils in cooperative 
thought of the teacher-aide plan, per- 


sonal interviews were conducted with 


to become a them 


of the 


these rooms 


the parents of every fifth child on the 
classroom rolls 

The survey obtained a 100 per cent 
response from parents in favor of the 
program. They expressed the hope 
that their 


classroom with an aide next year. At 


children could be in a 
the start of the program, some 9 per 
parents were indifferent 
OF the par- 
end of the 


cent of the 
or Opposed to the idea 
ents interviewed at the 
school year, 83 per cent believed that 
their children had learned more un- 
der the teacher-aide plan than in the 
one-teacher arrangement, even if the 


class size were larger 


Did children like the aide plan? 
Fifty pupils in Grade 6 were asked 


tO express their opinions, without 


identifying themselves. Forty-seven 
said they liked the idea of a teacher 
and an aide in one Two were 
indifferent, and one disliked the plan 

Most pupils said that the work 


seemed easier under this method, and 


room 


all but one said they would like to 


be in a room again with a teacher 


54 


decade 


measures, 


fewer hit-and-miss, 
BRAGDON, 


may see 
HELEN D. 





Eight, however, expressed 
that might 
a smaller class; the 


and aide 
have 


the opinion they 
learned more in 
other 42 said No to this question. 


What next? 

The study is continuing with the 
present teacher-aide experimentation, 
again placing aides with teachers hav- 
ing large class enrollments. One build- 
ing in Bay City is to be set up for 
special experimentation with instruc- 
tional materials and aides. 

Since so many of the aides ex- 
pressed an interest in becoming teach- 
ers, a “home base” training program 
for degree and nondegree persons who 
are interested in working toward a 
teaching certificate may be established 
in Bay City as extension work from 
Central Michigan College. It is be- 
lieved that there are enough individ- 
uals in Bay City (population; 53,000) 
who would be interested in teaching 
if the training could be brought to 
them conveniently and in an appeal- 
ing manner 

Meantime, similar experimentation 
has been set up in other schools in 
Michigan. Working with the state 
department of public instruction and its 
committee on instructional materials, 
those who are in charge of the study 
are planning to establish two centers 
to demonstrate the best use of in- 
structional materials and aides. These 
centers will not only evaluate new 
materials but will also set up an in- 


24. Supervises traffic 


training show 


how to use 


service 
teachers 
effectively. 


program to 


such materials 


Will the study eventually concern 
itself with physical conditions, such 
as the size of classroom, its equip- 
ment, its lighting and thermal en- 
vironment, as these affect the effi- 
ciency of the cooperating teacher 
and the teacher-aide team in han- 
dling large class enrollments? 
The new Dolsen kindergarten- 
Grade 5 school in Bay City was de- 
signed with the teacher-aide program 
in mind. This school embodies a 
number of ideas in classroom 
design that will be observed as to 
their effect on pupil behavior and 
teacher effectiveness. Particularly of 
interest will be experimentation in 
some schools in Bay City and other 
communities where corridors are em- 
bodied in the classroom, thus provid- 
ing work space that can be effectively 
used for committees and other activ- 
ities supervised by a teacher aide. 


new 


What is the immediate advantage 
of the teacher aide? 

The findings seem to indicate that 
more effective learning take 
place, even in a larger classroom, if 


dc CS 


the teacher has the assistance of an 
aide 
advantage is the possibility of provid- 
ing more effective teaching in schools 
and cannot 


But a practical and immediate 


that are now crowded 
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25. Supervises school lunch period 


accommodate pupil enrollment on a 
30 pupils per room basis 


Isn’t there a danger of clash in per- 
sonality between the teacher and 
her aide? 

Not if careful selection and assign- 
ment are made at the beginning. Both 
teachers and aides are told at the out- 

made in 
should de- 


set that changes can be 
assignments if 


No situations have developed 


conflicts 
velop 
where this became advisable. 


Will aides become teachers? 

One of the unexpected outcomes 
of the teacher-aide program has been 
potentiality as a 
Three 


its demonstrated 
means of recruiting teachers. 
of last year’s teacher aides are now 
enrolled in teacher education colleges, 
and another two hope to enroll soon. 
All of the other aides are continuing 
in the same réle during the second 
year in the Bay City program. 


Will it be possible to obtain aides 
if such a program is started on a 
large scale? 

The response of having eight times 
as many candidates as needed for the 
first year in Bay City has been dupli- 
cated by the response in other com- 
munities as experimental programs are 
being set up. Evidence seems to be 
that there is a reservoir of people, 
most of them with some college edu- 
cation, many of them married wom- 
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en, who have no families or have 
reared their families, who would like 


to be a part of the school program 


Can schools pay enough to interest 
teacher aides? 

The experience in Bay City was 
surprising in that only one of the 
original 64 candidates asked about 
pay during the interviews. Experience 
in other communities has been the 
same. In one school system aides are 
giving their services without pay. In 
several other communities now co- 
operating with the study the prevail 
ing pay for unskilled work sets the 


salary of the aides 


Is this a scheme to save money? 
Money-saving is not a factor in 
the minds of those who are planning 
and directing the study. Assuming 
that the top wage for unskilled per- 
sons will approximate half, or less 
than half, the salary paid a teacher. 
the salary costs for a classroom having 
a teacher, an aide, and 45 pupils would 
be about the same as the salary cost 
with one teacher and 


tor one room 


30 pupils. 


Doesn’t this program constitute a 
threat to the professional) status of 
the teacher? 

It may be difficult to draw a sharp 
line between an activity that is pro- 
fessional and one that is not profes- 
sional in the process of conducting 
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recess period outdoors 


a classroom, But it is the intent of 
the study 


infringement 


that there shall be no 


upon the professional 
responsibilities of the certified teacher 
In fact, when a teacher of an experi 
mental room is absent, regular teacher 
substitutes are engaged and the aide is 
not allowed to take charge of the class 

The director of the study maintains 
that in no instance were aides given 
responsibility even for handling minor 
phases of instruction without direct 
supervision from the teacher. In some 
instances the aides who _ possessed 
special talents were used as resource 
persons in supplementing the instruc 
tional program, for example, in some 


of the craft work and in musi 


Is this plan being tried elsewhere? 

The teacher-aide plan is not limited 
to Michigan. Aides are being used 
in the Turner Elementary School in 
Washington, D.C., in a country day 
school in Arlington, Va., 
Salinas, Calif. A 
program in the use of 


and in 
summer school ex 
perimental 
teacher aides will be carried on this 
year (1955) in Moline, Ill, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Rock 
Island and Moline public schools and 
Augustana College. Central Michigan 
College is also cooperating with s« hool 
systems in New York State 
Georgia where interest in the teacher 
aide plan has developed, More schools 
in Michigan will affiliate with the 
study during the coming school year 


and 
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ANNIVERSARY 


of the audio-visual 
department in the St. 
Louis public schools 


: 


It Started With Lantern Slides 


ELIZABETH GOLTERMAN 


Director, Division of Audio-Visual Education, St. Louis Public Schools 


GRACE PARLE 


Public Relations Department, St. Louis Public Schools 


ACK in the days when “Meet Me 

in St. Louie, Louie” was the latest 
hit, the St. Louis Board of Education 
took a step which made history. The 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, more 
popularly known as the World's Fair, 
was in progress, and all the world had 
on exhibition its finest products, both 
natural and manufactured, The chil- 
dren of St. Louis learned a great deal 
from these exhibits, and Supt. Louis 
Soldan and Assistant Supt. Carl G 
the St. Louis public 
schools were quick to realize the pos- 


Rathmann of 


sibilities of a new educational tool 

About three years before the fair 
began, the board had purchased a col- 
lection of lantern slides. These had 
been kept in the superintendent's of- 
fice and borrowed by the schools in 
turn, Great 
had been aroused in both teachers and 
pupils by the use of the lantern slides, 
and the board considered the money 
spent on them a profitable investment 
in education 

In the preface to the catalog of the 
slides, Dr. Soldan gave 
their use which are true for the use of 
He said 
‘The lantern slide pictures presented 
on the screen are to give greater reality 


to the lessons of the book by appealing 


interest and enthusiasm 


reasons for 


all visual aids to this day 
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to the eye, to imagination and thought. 
They help to make the study of geog- 
raphy, for instance, a study of facts 
and actual conditions rather than of 
the words of the textbook. Pictures 
assist the memory and judgment alike 
and convey to the child a clearer and 
more comprehensive impression of 
reality than can be done by verbal 
description alone.” 

He also outlined in the same preface 
a method for their use from which 
today’s authorities have not greatly de- 
parted, “A brief recitation or explana- 
tion accompany slide 
shown on the screen. This explanation 
should be given by the children them- 
selves, as far as it is in any way feas- 
ible; it should be very brief, not more 
than could be written in three or four 
lines. A fuller explanation should be 
deferred. The lantern slide should, 
under no circumstances, be exceeded. 

“Where it seems advisable for a full 
understanding of the picture on the 
screen the teacher of the room or the 
principal may add a very brief word 
of further explanation. It is suggested 
that such questions be asked by the 
teacher at all points of the lesson as 
will invite the attention of the children 
to close observation of the picture be- 
fore them. It would be a total de- 


should each 


parture from the intention and pur 
pose of these lessons if they were given 
in the form of lectures or lengthy ex- 
planations. 

“Each lantern slide lesson should be 
a series of very brief recitations, and 
the children should be actively engaged 
in speaking and answering questions 
while the pictures are shown. They 
should not be merely passive specta- 
tors. The various topics should be 
assigned beforehand, and a brief ex- 
planation, not exceeding 30 words, 
prepared by each child to whom a 
topic is assigned. Each recitation 
should be strictly in reference to the 
picture on the screen, and not be a 
rambling talk on some subject which 
is but indirectly connected with the 
picture.” 

With this insight and philosophy it 
is not surprising that Dr. Soldan and 
Mr. Rathmann had the vision to es- 
tablish a circulating educational mu- 
seum. Such a museum, they thought, 
should contain “illustrative material 
such as models, specimens, maps, 
charts and pictures for the teaching of 
geography and science, scientific ap- 
paratus and the latest books on the 
science of education.” They proposed 
to purchase some of the material from 
the fair, house it in some central place, 
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and carry it around from school to 
school to help stimulate interest in 
and lend reality to children’s work in 
school. The board agreed to these pro- 
posals and on Sept. 13, 1904, appro- 
priated $1000 for the purpose. 

By Dec. 18, 1904, the purchases had 
been made. They included “models of 
flowers, mounted animals, charts, maps, 
pieces of apparatus to be used in the 
teaching of science,’ and numerous 
small articles, some of them art objects 
to be used in the teaching of drawing. 
In addition, some of the visiting coun- 
tries made donations, often complete 
exhibits, to the new undertaking. 

On April 11, 1905, the Pedagogical 
Museum, as it was called for a few 
years, was opened for inspection. The 
first of its seven abodes was a room 
at Wyman school, though it had been 
intended from the first to locate the 
museum in the new Teachers College 
at 1517 South Theresa. According to 
the board proceedings at the time, “the 
entire French exhibit of the work of 
the manual training schools, a collec- 
tion of over 150 birds of the Chinese 
Empire, and some very important 
parts of the German educational ex- 
hibit” were on display. 

However, it was not until June 
28, 1905, that a “custodian” of the 
Pedagogical Museum was appointed. 
Amelia Meissner, a teacher at Madison 
Elementary School in St. Louis, was 
chosen for the post because of her 
outstanding work in taking and ar- 
ranging pictures for the board of edu- 
cation’s prize winning photographic 
exhibit at the fair. Miss Meissner was 
a spirited, handsome young woman 
with a natural flair for display, an un- 
shakable belief in the value of visual 
aids to education, and an indomitable 
will. For nearly 40 years Miss Meissner 
directed the museum, the first of its 
kind in the nation. 

When Mr. Rathmann, in the sum- 
mer of 1905, took a trip to study the 
conduct of museums in other large 
cities, the nation as a whole became 
aware of the new educational venture. 
As a token of their good will and 
interest, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Field Museum in Chicago, and the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum do- 
nated 10 boxes of materials which in- 
cluded, among other things, rocks and 
minerals, fossils and Indian artifacts. 
Educators from all over the nation 
visited the museum. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to the proceedings of the board 
of education, as late as 1913 St. Louis’ 
Museum still the 


Educational was 
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‘only institution of its kind in the 


world.” 

Although it had its ups and downs, 
generally speaking the Pedagogical 
Museum (called the Educational Mu- 
seum after 1908) enjoyed a steady 


growth. When Miss Meissner took of 
fice, she had an assistant, a horse and 
wagon and a driver, and a budget of 
$3000. But almost immediately mu 
seum services to teachers and pupils 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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ABOVE: In 1924 youngsters studied Africa with the aid of illustrative ma- 
terials from the museum and school maps and charts. BELOW: A teachers 
college extension class studied electrophorus in a room near the museum. 


In 1906 these class members studied rocks and stratification with the aid 
of the museum and then went outdoors to continue their investigations. 
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HEN parents and school people 
talk about educational needs, the 
question of enrichment is high on the 
list. In 1949 and since then, I have 
sat down with thousands of parents 
“W hat 


want for 


and asked them the question 
kind 


your 


of education do 
children? J 


many 


you 
have learned that 
they things. Next to 
smaller classes and new buildings, they 
curriculum and better 
time of 


want 
want a richer 
provisions for the leisure 
their children, Parents want their chil 
dren to do more than learn the three 
R's, listen to the radio, look at TV 

The people who were especially in 
terested in orchestras for elementary 
schools showed so much alertness that 
the local superintendent and his prin 
cipals have developed a 
which now leads in this North Bronx 


area the entire city in orchestra de- 


program 


velopment, In the course of this action 
research, some of the following ques- 
tions were answered; others are still 
under study 

Why does every small school sys- 
tem around New York City furnish 


Elementary 
chool 
rchestras 


JOSEPH O. LORETAN 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Districts 23 and 24, New York City 


Grade school orchestras have been 
most successful in the Bronx Park area 
of New York City. Classroom teachers 
teach youngsters to play instruments 
and serve as orchestra conductors. 
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grade school children with oppor- 
tunities tO participate in orchestras, 
while New York City doesn't? 
What rhythmic 
brilliance of kindergarten and first- 


year children when they go to the 


happens to the 


upper grades? 
Will 
drudgery of instrumental music work? 
When is the best time for schools 
pro- 


modern children accept the 


to begin instrumental music 
grams? 
Do children 


orchestras 


school 
reading, 


who work in 


lose ground in 


writing and arithmetic? 


DEVELOP MUSICAL WEALTH 

Up until recently, the general prac- 
tice in New York City has been to 
encourage children to begin musical 
instruments in their high school years. 
While the superb “All City High 
School Orchestra” of selected children 
has resulted from this, one wonders 
how deeply the potential musical 
wealth of New York City has been 
developed in this way. Children in 
the fourth and fifth grade classes of 


peeeteee 


our elementary schools are at the right 
age to begin instrumental music work 
with regular orchestra instruments. 
Some of the simpler instruments like 
tonettes can be successfully taught in 
the second and third grades 

Five yeats ago there was not a 
single grade school orchestra in the 
North Bronx area. 
school communities called Bronx Park 
and Bronxwood there are 30 elemen- 
tary school This 
that almost 100 per cent of the ele- 


mentary schools in the North Bronx 


Today in our two 


orchestras means 


area have orchestras, while in the rest 
of New York City only 10 per cent 
of the elementary schools have orches- 
tras in their first six grades 

In the elementary schools in North 
1600 
volved in orchestral and instrumental 
Almost 1400 children are 
glee club choral 


Bronx, children are now in- 
programs. 
members of 
groups. 
This five-year achievement in music 


and 


indicates two things: (1) parents and 
school people need to get together to 


talk about educational needs, and (2) 





in such a large city it may be neces- 
sary to limit the size of the school area 
in order to discover and use super- 
teacher talent 


visory and 


ROAD TO SUCCESS 

A principal who wishes to start an 
orchestra “What 
children belong in the school orches- 
tra?” Ideally, any child should be 
allowed to take part if he wishes to 


must ask himself, 


Practically, orchestra members are 
selected in two main ways 

In one approach, children are asked 
if they are Most of 
these children are taking private les- 
This approach does not net 


interested. 


sons 
many children, nor is it a really good 
program 

A better approach is for selected 
teachers to conduct aptitude tests in 
the third or fourth grade to find out 
which children have potential talent 
Once such aptitude has been ascer- 
tained, parents should be called in to 
this of their child’s 
under consid- 


discuss aspect 
personality. Children 


eration are advised to take special 


interest in music. Classes of such 
children in the fourth, fifth or sixth 
grades are planned for the following 
year 
Instrumental 
be thrust upon a child. 
advises him and his parents that he 
has a potential ability which he has 


a responsibility for developing. The 


lessons cannot 
The school 


MUSIC 


child doesn't have to do this; the op- 
portunity is pointed out to him. He 


is reminded that high school and 
college years are often packed with 
unforeseen pressures and that now is 
the time to act 

Nor are aptitude tests infallible 
Parents are advised not to purchase 
instruments immediately. Initially the 
school lends the instrument or ad- 
vises parents where they can rent an 
instrument Once 
their children 
hundreds of parents have made finan- 
cial sacrifices to supply instruments 


and to furnish private lessons 


for several months 


have shown interest, 


Group approval is a valuable social 
incentive in getting children to re- 
main faithful to their music lessons, 





particularly until they are over the 
awkward beginning 
A device for making these 


phases of the 
work 


MUSIC lessons interesting 1S tor the 


teacher to work with a whole class 


Another is to with 


melodies, after a few 


simple 
When 


used initially, the old-fashioned mo 


begin 


less NS 


notonous drill on scales is destructive 
of interest. In the old days when it 
was the only method, probably many 
potential composers and musicians 
were driven away from music by such 
boring drills 

The pleasure that children get from 
group playing of simple melodies is 
Only the 


barber-shop harmonizers can equal it 


immense enthusiasm of 
The teacher who can exploit this in 
terest wins over her class. Once this 
is done, the advance to more com 
plicated instruments is easy 

Not only are the 
expense of individual instruction over 


loneliness and 


come through group lessons given at 


the school, but groups of children 


meet in one another's homes. Younger 


children catch the spirit from older 





ones, Later teen-age swing bands be- 
gin to flourish. 

Teachers talented in music are given 
the classes of selected music pupils 
for all the subjects of the curriculum 
Music can act as an integrating base. 
It is interesting to learn that more 
girls than boys are interested in string 
instruments, and that gifted children 
can be guided into playing string 
instruments more readily than can 
the nongifted. Nongifted children, 
however, are just as eager and as able 
to learn appropriate instruments; they 
prefer wind, brass and percussion in- 
struments to the violin and ‘cello 
Getting the right child at work on 
the most satisfying instrument is good 
guidance and good orchestration 

During the five-hour school day, 
half an hour can be set aside each 
day for teaching pupils the orchestral 
instrument they like. In larger schools 
a whole class may be working with 
string instruments while another whole 
class works with winds or brasses 
In smaller schools more than one in- 
strument group is needed. This is a 
more difficult operation. In the last 
year of our music project, a roving 
“helping teacher,” who is a specialist 
in instrumental work, has been found 


indispensable for the smaller schools. 
The enthusiasm developed as whole 
classes work on instruments is astound- 


ing. In a year, if the instruction has 
been regular and if children have prac- 
ticed at home, the orchestra may be 
surprisingly good. 

In our school system certified in- 
structors who, for a small fee, will 
work in schools after school hours, 
can be obtained from the central music 
department. They can help a lot. 


START IN SMALL WAY 

In the huge and complex school 
system that has grown up with the 
big cities, it is often unwise to begin 
a new project on a citywide basis. 
There is always the matter of money. 
Often desirable programs are delayed 
just because the initial capital outlay 
appears to be great. Especially in an 
area like music, often classified as a 
frill, there is a great tendency to be 
thrifty, Compared to school systems 
generally even a single field superin- 
tendent’s territory is large. 

An important reason for the suc- 
cess of the music program in the 
North Bronx is that it started in a 
small way. It was begun in two 
schools where the chances for success 
were good because the principal was 
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sympathetic and ingenious and be- 
cause the teachers were talented and 
devoted to children. Too, there were 
eager children and alert parents. The 
success of the first orchestra recitals 
by little children in these schools 
helped promote the program in others. 

An even more significant reason 
for success in a small area is that the 
approach can be more realistic. In 
determining the wisdom of teaching 
grade school children instrumental 
music, the parents, supervisor and 
teachers all participated. The problem 
became personal, local, measurable. 
Teachers who normally felt lost in 
the immensity and anonymity of the 
big city found their ideas and talents 
appreciated. Their greatest reward 
was the admiration and respect of the 
children. 

Parents encouraged the growth of 
this activity by their sincere apprecia- 
tion of the work of teachers and super- 
visors. This appreciation encouraged 
the school staffs to exert themselves. 
The admiration and practical support 
of their colleagues were also important. 


TEACHERS COME FORTH 

The evidence of interest and ability 
on the part of the children led an 
ever increasing number of elementary 
school teachers to come forth. 

To perfect themselves in elementary 
orchestra technics, they took special 
courses at universities as well as those 
conducted by the New York City 
Music Department. They studied 
new instruments and new ways of 
integrating music activities with the 
regular curriculum. It was found that 
English, mathematics, social studies, 
and dramatics courses could be easily 
related to an understanding of musical 
composition. 

One of the most heartwarming 
scenes I ever witnessed was the first 
lessons in violin and clarinet playing 
by elementary school teachers whose 
instrument up to that time had been 
the piano. In the last five years at 
least 35 of our teachers have added 
to their own growth and to the educa- 
tional wealth of the district by learn- 
ing the principles of orchestration, 
how to conduct an orchestra, and how 
to play new instruments. 

One of the invaluable achievements 
in this whole endeavor has been find- 
ing these grade school teachers. The 
fact that they are primarily interested 
in children rather than in perfection- 
ism in instrumental work makes them 
ideal beginning teachers for this skill. 


Getting many children into the act 
with a fair degree of competence 
rather than concentrating on a few 
talented ones is an essential aspect 
of work in the grades. 


IMAGINATIVE SCHOOL HEADS 

The inventiveness of the heads of 
schools has been a major ingredient 
in the success of this program. Elemen- 
tary schools are so organized that it 
is extremely difficult to utilize talented 
teachers of any kind for the benefit 
of the whole school. There are no 
teachers not tied to a class. Only by 
most ingenious kind of programming 
have principals been able to overcome 
some of the rigidity found in the 
administrative structure of the ele- 
mentary school. 

Principals need more leeway in 
this sphere. More could be accom- 
plished with less effort if the prin- 
cipal had power to organize his school 
to fit the school program to commu- 
nity needs. More persons not specif- 
ically assigned to classes or schools 
should be given to each field superin- 
tendent for reallocation to schools. 

Great specialists are not needed. 
Classroom teachers with some musical 
ability assigned to the assistant super- 
intendent’s office to work directly with 
children and act as teacher helpers 
are an invaluable asset. 

Using clusters of schools as an 
operating base has worked out well. 
Children from several neighboring 
schools have been formed into small 
orchestras. Another rewarding opera- 
tion has been an annual festival pro- 
gram or musicale. On such an occa- 
sion the parents sense the pride and 
see the growth of their children in 
a new skill, Not a small by-product 
of such performances is the new ap- 
preciation that parents and invited 
citizens have of the worth of the 
schools. 

The amazing development of grade 
school orchestras in the artificially 
created North Bronx urban commu- 
nities, Bronx Park and Bronxwood, 
is only one aspect of the progress 
that might be made by developing 
the resources of the local communities 
within a great city. 

It is to be hoped that a by-product 
of this experiment in one field of 
instruction and administration will 
lead to a careful study of administra- 
tive machinery so as to eliminate the 
time lag between the acceptance of a 
good idea by laymen and school people 
and the spread of such an idea. 
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LHOUSE PLANNING 


In the Washington Irving School at Waverly, lowa, a glass partition makes 
the school administration office more inviting to both pupils and visitors. 


Reynolds Photography, Inc., Minneapolie 


What's Needed in Administrative Spaces? 
Symposium by PERKINS & WILL designers 


Re-Using Plans of Elementary Schools 
DONALD R. SHELDON 





Review of a conference by WILLARD W. BEATTY, EARL B. COMBS Jr., 
ALBERT A. HOOVER, ALVAN LAMPKE, WILLIAM J. McCOY, 
WILLIAM H. SWITZER, and CLIFFORD WALCUTT, 


seven men who participate in the designing of schools by 


Perkins & Will, architects-engineers, Chicago and White Plains, N.Y. 


What's Needed in Administrative Spaces? 


Flexible design makes nonclassroom areas 


better today —and tomorrow 


UILT-IN efficiency 


utilization of facilities 


maximum 
is a good 
answer to uninformed opinions that 
school administrative spaces are a waste 
of taxpayers’ money 

School frequently 
upon expenditures for offices, pupil 


Critics pounce 
guidance, and the like as unnecessary 
overhead that contributes little to the 
actual education of children. But most 
critics will admit that there is a need 
for properly planned facilities if the 
school superintendent makes it clear 


that the science of education is be- 


coming more precise and that its tools, 


too, are are becoming more specialized 
So are tools of other sciences. 

Two forces are increasing the de- 
mand for better, and sometimes bigger, 
areas not used as classrooms: (1) The 
educational job of the school is mov- 
ing into new areas. (2) The commu- 
nity is using the school building for 
recreation and other purposes not re- 
lated directly to education of children. 
Child health supervision and inspec- 


tion have been delegated to the school 
system by many communities. Student 
guidance through remedial instruction, 
disciplinary meetings, and even per- 
sonality evaluation conferences is be- 
coming an exceedingly important 
school activity. 

Liaison between the school adminis- 
tration, teachers, parent-teacher groups, 
and student organizations also increases 
the load on nonclassroom space. Clubs 
and civic groups in many communities 
are using school facilities of evenings. 


At Spring Avenue 
School at La 
Grange, Ill., a 
semi-perma- 
nent partition di- 
vides this office 
from the remain- 
der of the ad- 
ministrative suite. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Dual purpose ad- 
ministrative facil- 
ities at Washing- 
ton School, Lyons, 
Ill. The adminis- 
trator’s office op- 
ens into a larger 
room by means 
of folding doors 
during receptions, 
board meetings, 
and social hours. 


Both photographs by 
Kranzten Studio 
Evanston, Iil. 
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Separate rooms for children waiting for health, disciplinary 
and counseling meetings. Outside door to health room enables 
pupils to leave privately. Washroom and separate exit off prin- 
cipal’s and counselor's offices allow children to erase tears. 


There are a few principles that pro- 


mote more effective use of adminis- 
trative areas: 

|. Visual privacy is unnecessary for 
many school functions. Awral privacy, 
however, usually is essential. It can be 
provided at lower cost than can visual 
isolation through devices that at the 
make the 
areas better suited for a variety of uses. 

2. Flexibility is required. The ad- 
ministrative area should be designed 
so that it can change to match varying 


same time nonclassroom 
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Sketches 


er a 


needs over a period of years. Flexi- 
bility is contributed by non-load bear 
ing walls and easily altered heating, 
illumination and communication sys- 
tems. 

4, Most of all, function 
guide planning of spaces. It is useless 
to put a burglarproof door on a con- 
crete block vault that can be knocked 
apart with a hammer and chisel. More- 
over, the chances are that the school 
may not need a burglarproof vault. 


1s, 


should 


Determination of the school’s nee 


by Richard E 


Zegler of Perkins 4 White Plains, N.Y 























The ceiling light fixtures on a grid pat- 
tern provide uniform illumination even if 
the partitions are moved. The air can cir- 
culate freely above incomplete partitions 


of course, is the first step in planning 
for administrative spaces. But the op 
medical area, 


erating headquarters, 


guidance suite, and other facilities 
should be made adaptable to future 
conditions 

In setting a construction budget, it 
should be remembered that the actual 
cost of a building with a 50 year life 
span is small compared with operating 
It may be 
most economical to spend more for 


that 


costs of the school system 


construction will reduce opera 





ABOVE: Relaxation and privacy are important to teachers. This comfort- 
able lounge at Blythe Park School, Riverside, IIl., includes built-in ward- 
robe storage and a small kitchen. BELOW: A continuous duct above 
acoustic ceiling will allow partitions to be moved easily. No costly 
modification of electrical and communication lines will be necessary. 
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tional overhead and increase efficiency 
of teachers and administrators. 

Architects have suggested a number 
of solutions to common problems in 
designing the administrative area. In 
general, there is a trend toward bring- 
ing the administrative wing closer to 
students. At the high school in Nor- 
man, Okla., for example, the adminis- 
trative office opens upon the student 
lounge. 

The administrative area in the jun 
ior high school at Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, now under construction, will be 
placed next to the library, cafeteria 
and student and faculty lounges. 


NOT A “FORBIDDEN AREA” 

Alvan Lampke sums up the trend 
with this comment: “The truly ad- 
ministrative spaces where the core of 
the business of the school functions 
should no longer be closed tightly to 
the student body. With our techno- 
logical advances in the development 
of microfilm records, the ‘forbidden’ 
area of the administrative suite has 
shrunk to a small alcove. 

“Now the students training in busi- 
ness careers can have practical training 
right in their own administrative area. 
The entire school is opened to the 
student, and he is made to feel that 
he is an integral part of its functions 
and development.” 

Administrative areas formerly were 
limited by the dimensions of typical 
classroom bays. This resulted in two 
banks of rooms with offices on the 
outside and encouraged isolation from 
student circulation. As schools spread 
out, design of administrative spaces 
becomes less static. 

There is danger in placing the ad- 
ministrative unit in a central location, 
especially if the school is to be ex- 
panded later. Some schools are de- 
signed so that classroom wings can be 
extended, but the administrative area 
is permanently boxed in at the core. 

These disadvantages, however, can 
be overcome to some extent by plan- 
ning a flexible central area. 

“The location of administrative areas 
as a central hub is of primary impor- 
tance in an elementary school,” says 
William J. McCoy. “I believe greater 
Openness in primary administration 
suites would lend to both the flexi- 
bility and desirable close integration 
of teaching and administration.” 

Reviewing the ways to increase flex- 
ibility, Clifford Walcutt says, “Since 
most office spaces require aural rather 
than visual privacy, there is a possi- 
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bility of eliminating doors. Partitions 
need not be full height so long as the 
floor and ceiling absorb enough noise 
so that sound transmission is not a 
problem.” 

Electrical and communication wir 
ing can be run under the floor, as in 
many office buildings. In most schools, 
however, this probably would be an 
unnecessary expense. 

A continuous duct above the acous- 
tic ceiling, approximately 5 feet from 
and parallel to the windows, would 
allow for any changes in partitions in 
schools of slab-on-grade construction 
A similar duct could be installed under 
the floor where there is a crawl space 
under the administration wing. 

Low-voltage relay switches for illu 
mination would permit running wires 
along partitions. Wires could be 
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ABOVE: Low-voltage wires to relay switches can be inconspicuous if run 
exposed on school administrative space partitions. BELOW: Dental clinic 
is part of health suite. Screen shields rest cot from view of dental work. 

















brought up through the floor im a 
crawl-space installation 

Willard Beatty has these comments 
on flexibility: “I am not much dis 
turbed by the idea of running exposed 
conduits on partition walls. A little 
planning will enable us to incorporate 
such items in the general wall design 
Our French friends run almost all 
lighting wires, wires to base plug out- 
lets, water, gas and waste lines exposed 
on the walls of most apartments. In 
many places the wires and pipes man 
age to be innocuous in appearance. 

Circulating warm-air heating is sug 
gested for flexible design, Thermo 
static controls on supply grilles would 
control Supply and re 
turn ducts could be laid out so they 
could be tapped at any point parti 
moved, Air conditioning, 


where the 


temperature, 


tions are 
in schools administrator 


works all year, could be incorporated 


Air conditioning, too, is indicated 
when a school produces a large number 
of printed teaching aids. Duplicating 
and binding equipment—and their hu- 
better 


man work 


under proper temperature and humid- 


operators—usually 
ity conditions 

Flexible lighting is proposed through 
a grid installation of fixtures that 
would provide uniform illumination 
The 


low partition also would aid air circu- 


whenever partitions are located 


lation 

Noise can be controlled with acous- 
tic ceiling material. Cork tile or rugs 
are suggested for the floor. 

Guidance counselors’ offices are be- 
ing opened up to students, too. South 
Junior High School in Pittsfield, Mass., 
is a good example. Corridor walls of 
the guidance suite are glass curtain 
walls, opening into the main corridor. 
The single-loaded corridor gives light 


Lobby of this administrative area at Luther North High School, Chicago, 
provides a pleasant place for visitors waiting for appointments and for 
students to meet briefly between classes. Bulletin board in classroom 
corridor beyond doors is convenient to both students and administrators. 


to the offices and children now come 
to the counselor voluntarily. The coun- 
selors report that their business has 
doubled since curiosity and interest of 
the youngsters have been aroused and 
the “dragon's lair” impression slain. 

Separate waiting rooms for the prin- 
cipal’s office and for the health and 
guidance office are being considered in 
many school designs. The thinking is 
that children waiting for voluntary 
conferences, those called in for disci- 
plinary reasons, and youngsters who 
may be seriously ill should not be 
thrown together. 

An outside door in the health suite 
also is suggested so that sick children 
can be taken home without passing 
through the waiting room. Toilet fa- 
cilities are suggested for discharge cor- 
ridors so that children can wash up 
after a tearful session with the prin- 
cipal or counselor. 

It has been generally assumed that 
the health suite needs an area 20 feet 
long for sight tests, but that is chang- 


Kranzten Studio, Evanston, II! 
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ing. Two rooms can be opened to 
give the necessary length, or the chart 


can be printed in reverse and viewed 
by means of a mirror 10 feet away, 
The general office also should get 


considerable attention. The architects 
strongly recommend that file cabinets 
and work areas be out of the line of 
sight of the waiting room. Counters 
at the front of the office should be 
scaled down to child height when pos- 
sible. 

A board room can be a serious de- 
sign problem, if the school board meets 
in the school building. Several solu- 
tions are proposed, among them a 
“little theater” with adjustable tablet- 
arm seats. The room is ideal for dra- 
matic, public speaking, and speech 
correction classes when the board is 
not meeting. 

Requirements vary with the size of 
the board, but Mr. Beatty suggests: 
“It is desirable that the board room 
be combined with the principal's or 
superintendent's office or, as in the 
senior high school at Butler, Pa., made 
part of the testing and conference 
room for the guidance area. It should 
serve the school board but should also 
serve some definite function so that 
it does not idle most of the 
time.” 

The problems of designing good 
administrative spaces can be solved by 


stand 
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ABOVE: The teachers lounge at Ivanhoe Park School, Riverside, Ill., is 


a place to relax or write a letter in free time. 


Kitchen facilities 


and snack trays make it a good lunchroom. BELOW: Teachers’ mailboxes 
outside the administrative office can be fitted into the open design, as at 
Hoover School, Neenah, Wis.; messages can then be distributed easily. 


the architects. But there is one big 
job the architect must leave to the 
school administrators. 

Al Hoover puts it this way: “Our 
main need seems to be the problem 


Kranzten Studio, Evanston, I 


of selling the public the need for mor 
administrative Most 
trators are reluctant to ask for what 


space, adminis 


they need, since the public does not 
understand that it és ‘teaching space 
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Stockton, Calif., has a stock plan 
for elementary schools, which parents, teachers and 


administrators have worked out cooperatively 


to fit the school curriculum. 


So with minor modifications, Stockton keeps on— 


Re-Using Building Plans 


DONALD R. SHELDON 


Deputy Superintendent of Schools 


board of education of th« 


HE 


unified school district at Stockton, 


Calif., has developed, with the coopera- 
tion of local architects, a contract that 
new 
cus- 


permits the re-use of plans for 
school buildings. Instead of the 
tomary 8 per cent fee, the district pays 
the architect only 314 per cent of the 
contract cost when plans are re-used 
14 per cent for the redesign of foor- 
ings and provision for service connec- 
tions, and 2 per cent for supervision 
during the period of construction. 

Six of Stockton's new elementary 
schools basic 
Committees of parents, teachers 
with the 


have the same school 
plan 
and 
architect to develop this plan which, 


they believed, would most adequately 


administrators worked 


serve to implement the adopted ele- 
mentary school curriculum in Stockton 

These six schools are not exactly 
alike. Each time the plan has been 
re-used, been 
made which experience indicated to be 
desirable, For example, changes have 
been made in the treatment of the 
main entrance, in landscaping, and in 
each of the 


minor changes have 


the parking areas at 
schools. Only two major changes have 
been made since the first unit was built 
in 1951. The roof line has been re- 
vised to improve the over-all appear- 
ance, and certain corridors have been 
covered to provide sheltered play areas 


INTERIOR IS FUNCTIONAL 

Stockton’s basic elementary school 
combines a pleasant exterior with a 
functional interior, The complete plan 
consists of 15 regular classrooms, 31 
by 32 feet, two kindergarten rooms, 
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Stockton, Calif 


View of the secretary's office in the administrative unit at a Stockton school. 
The unit consists of principal's office, secretary's office, public waiting room, 
health area, teachers room, small classroom for special classes (such as reme- 
dial reading and lip reading), book storage room, supply rooms, and the toilets. 


36 by 40 feet, a multipurpose room 
with stage, 90 by 50 feet, storage 
rooms, a kitchen, and an administrative 
unit. The administrative unit includes 
offices for the principal and secretary, 
a teachers’ workroom, an auxiliary 
classroom for special classes, a teachers 
lounge and lunchroom, a health area, 
storage rooms, and restrooms. 


COST IS LOW 

The refined plan is one that is in- 
expensive to construct, Over the three- 
year period since the plan was first 
used, construction costs have varied 
from $9.61 to $10.62 per square foot 
The cost of comparable elementary 
school construction in California has 
Architects’ fees 
more than 


averaged about $13 


have been reduced by 


$90,000 through the practice of re- 
using plans. 

Another advantage of 
basic elementary school plan is its 
flexibility. One or all of the units, or 
any combination of units, may be con- 
structed, depending upon the need 
The plan is oriented for each of the 
four directions and thus can now be 
located on almost any site. This is 
possible because the San Joaquin 
Valley, in which Stockton is located, 
is virtually flat. This is a great ad- 
vantage in the re-use of plans, since 
there is little need to revise elevations. 

Enrollment in Stockton schools has 
increased more since 1943 than during 
the first 90 years of the district's his- 
tory, growing from approximately 
13,000 to more than 26,000 students 


Stockton’s 
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Kindergarten room has ample storage, supply rooms, and 
separate toilet facilities adjoining the workroom. Louvers 
exclude direct sunlight. Ample tackboard and chalkboard 
space is provided. Lighting is concentric ring incandescent. 


The need for new classrooms was 
further intensified by the fact that 
virtually no school construction had 
been undertaken during a 20 year 


period prior to 1943 


The citizens of Stockton have ap 
proved four school bond issues total- 
ing $24,300,000 since 1945. Federal 
funds in the amount of $1,100,000 


have also been received for the purpose 


The multipurpose room, when used as a cafeteria, serves lunches to 300 


children from a completely equipped kitchen. 


Shown is the serving 


counter with a view of the kitchen. An electrically operated roll-up door 
shuts off kitchen facilities. Windows have heavy screens and blackout 
curtains so as to permit use of the room for a wide variety of purposes. 


PM mae 
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Here is one corner of the faculty dining room. Sufficient 
facilities are provided so that teachers may prepare their 
own lunches, if they so desire. Or they may bring in food 
from the school cafeteria, which is adjacent to this unit 


of constructing new school plants 
Major projects completed to date in 
clude a junior college, a senior high 
school, a junior high school, 12 ele 
mentary schools, and 18 sizable addi 
tions to existing schools. Bonds voted 
last December will provide funds for 
a new senior high school, two junior 
high schools, three elementary schools 
and three major additions 

Stockton’s pupils, teachers and 
school administrators are pleased with 
the elementary building that has 
evolved from this plan, and the sav 
ings made possible are highly satisfac 
tory to the taxpayers and to members 
of the board of education 

The basic plan for our elementary 
school was developed in 1951 by the 
Ernst, who is no 


Stockton's con 


architect, Elmore 


longer living. Under 
architects the school 


When a deci 


new ele 


tract with all 
district owns the plans 
sion is made to construct a 
mentary school, an architect is selected 
and he makes the adaptations to the 
basic plan that have been agreed upon 
The terms of the agreement are thit 
the architect is paid the regular per 


centage over and above the 34 per 
cent for any major plan alterations 

Since 1951 three architectural firms 
other than the that 
developed the basic plan, have worked 
with the Victor Gal 
braith Wong, and 


Ernest and Lloyd, all of Stockton 


one originally 
school district 


Corrough and 








Utah committee is making 


A New Approach to Merit Rating 


DON A. ORTON 


Dean, State College of Education 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


N ITS recent interim report to the 

Utah legislative council, the Utah 
School Merit Rating Study Committee 
recommended that “the feasibility of 
merit programs for Utah school per- 
sonnel cannot be determined by re- 
search or experience in other areas 
but only by actual results of field tests 
in Utah school districts.” 

In accordance with a 
the 1953 special session of the state 
legislature, the Utah legislative council 
appointed in March 1954 a nine-man 
lay-professional committee, known as 
the merit rating study committee, “to 
determine the practicability of formu- 
lating a plan, or plans, of merit rating 
and incentive pay schedules for school 
personnel in Utah.” The membership 
of the committee consists of five lay 
members (head of an insurance firm, 


mandate of 


a rancher, a president of an industrial 
corporation, a commissioner of a de- 
partment in the state government, and 
a commercial manager of a large busi- 
ness organization) and four educators 
(two classroom teachers, a dean of a 
college of education, and a superinten 
dent of schools). 

In the beginning, all shades of views 
and feelings relative to the central 
question were held by the nine com 
mittee members. That they were emi- 
nently successful in sublimating these 
feelings and views to the fundamental 
question of determining if merit rat- 
ing was practicable is perhaps attested 
to by the fact that progress marked the 
work of the committee from the begin 
ning and that the members unani- 
mously concluded that the final answer 
must come from pragmatic efforts in 
the field. 

In the process of arriving at this 
decision the committee utilized a wide 
variety of activities. It held hearings 
for representative spokesmen for both 
sides of the question. The 
staff, consisting of a secretary and two 
research assistants (one from industry 


research 
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and the other from education), re- 
viewed the literature relating to the 
question and engaged in extensive cor- 
respondence within the nation and the 
state. The staff prepared a question- 
naire which had wide distribution. 
Eminent authorities in the field of 
teacher education and evaluation were 
consulted by the committee. In ad- 
dition to its own deliberations, the 
committee participated in the two 
workshops on merit rating that were 
held on university campuses in the 
state 


AGREE ON PRINCIPLE 


The substance of the committee's 
interim report to the legislative coun- 
cil was as follows: After this relatively 
intensive study of the problem, we do 
not yet know whether merit rating for 
Utah public educators is practicable. 
We are in unanimous agreement as to 
the soundness of the principle of dif- 
ferentiating salary on the basis of dif- 
ferences in quality of performance. 
But whether or not recent research, 
ongoing practical experience in other 
places, and other vital considerations 
will yield the necessary answers to our 
problems remains to be discovered. 
We propose, therefore, that the funda- 
mental and ancillary questions be seri- 
ously regarded as hypotheses to be 
tested in two or three selected school 
districts. The experiment will consist 
of two phases 

1. Attempts in each of the pilot dis- 
tricts to arrive by consensus at agree- 
ment as to an operational definition of 
teaching effectiveness and to imple- 
ment an evaluation program oriented 
to this definition but wmrelated to sal- 
aries. 

2. Efforts subsequently to correlate 
appraisals of quality of performance 
to salary distinctions. 

The committee has expressed certain 
convictions relative to the cooperating 
districts’ experimentation with this 


problem. A credo of 12 “Guides for 
Field Tests” includes: 

1. The practicability of a teacher 
evaluation must be judged by such 
results as the ability to determine 
teaching expertness, real improvement 
in the quality of instruction, and high 
teacher morale. 

2. A fair trial of the testing pro- 
gram requires the sincere cooperation 
and support of teachers. Their open 
minded, constructive activity in devel- 
oping and testing the criteria is essen- 
tial if there is to be an objective attack 
on the problem. The tests must not 
be imposed upon the teachers, mem- 
bers of the administrative staff, or 
the school district. 

3. Each district in which the tests 
are to be conducted must develop its 
own standards and methods. It must 
likewise judge the results. 

4. The methods of identification of 
what constitutes valid evidence of ex- 
pertness should be agreed to by all 
of the interested persons. 

5. The evaluation must be built 
upon a broad base of criteria that re- 
flect all important aspects of teaching. 
No one stereotyped method of teach- 
ing should be set up as a standard. 

6. The committee recommends that 
there be three evaluators for each ap- 
praisal. Each district would require 
many trained evaluators, since no one 
group of three could deal with all 
personnel. 

7. No fine gradations of compet- 
ency should be identified. Initially, 
three categories are believed by the 
committee to be most practical. 

At this writing three districts have 
accepted the invitation of the commit- 
tee to serve as experimental centers. 
In each instance the decision was made 
only after administrators and teachers 
had given considerable study to the 
invitations and only after the teachers 
by secret ballot had voted to support 
the study. Teachers in Provo, a city 
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district, voted 83 per cent in favor of 
participation; in Jordan district, a 
large consolidated system, 80 per cent; 
in the rural district of Sevier County, 
86 per cent. 

The recent state legislature (March 
1955) voted $25,000 to the committee 
tO support its Continuing investigation 
during the coming two-year period 
and, in addition, passed legislation 
which will provide approved districts 
(approved by the committee) up to 
one additional distribution unit for 
each 50 units already recognized in the 
state-aid formula. Each such unit will 
be worth $4050, which sum must be 
used for expenditures directly relating 
to the merit rating study. 

In Utah, as in most 
merit rating has been tried before, and 
it has failed. The committee has cor 


other states, 


respondence from 73 school districts 
in the nation which report “successful” 
merit rating programs. Efforts so far 
have not been made to assess the cri 
teria upon which this conclusion was 
reached in each instance, or to deter- 
mine how widely within the reporting 
school system this conclusion was 
shared. 

Throughout the state, support for 
the manner in which the study is to 
proceed has been widespread. The 
press has carried laudatory editorials. 
The teaching profession, through the 
Utah Education Association, has com- 
mended the committee on its proce- 
dure and given it extensive cooperation. 
Specific commendation for the proce 
dure of study (not for merit rating 
per se) came from the house of dele 
gates of the U_E.A. at its annual Octo 


U.S. Supreme Court takes 


ber meeting in 1954. Similar action 
was taken by the presidents of the local 
teachers associations at a meeting in 
December 1954. In receiving the 
report in September the legislative 
council praised the committee for its 
progress and procedure 

The committee is discovering the 
necessity of teachers re- 
peatedly that the proposed study is 
precisely that and net a subterfuge 
for commencing something that cannot 


Teassuring 


be stopped, regardless of results. Ade- 
quate Communication and explanation 
represent correlative needs which con- 
stantly face the committee during the 
current phase of its work. However, 
support from the lawmakers, the pro- 
fession, and the public afford encour 
agement for this new approach to a 
long standing, troublesome problem 


Middle of the Road on Segregation 


RAMATIC evidence of the fact 

that democracy is dynamic rather 
than static was recently offered to the 
world by the United States Supreme 
Court* On May 31, 1955, the Supreme 
Court handed down its long awaited 
opinion regarding the appropriate de- 
crees to be issued to effectuate its de- 
cision of May 17, 1954, 
held that segregation as a policy in 
public education is unconstitutional 
While the 1954 decision was decisive 
of the question of constitutionality, it 
will be recalled that, at the time it 
was rendered, the court was not yet 


in which it 


ready to answer the questions as to 
when segregation as a practice should 
cease, and how the shift from segre- 
gated to desegregated schools should 
be made. 

Instead of issuing a sweeping 
decree abolishing segregation as a 
practice, as it might have done, the 
court directed the states to end 


Board of Education, 74 § 
Cr. 686; Bolling v. Sharpe, 74 S. Cr. 693 
(For a detailed discussion of these cases 
see: The Nation's Schools, 54:32, 80 
(July) 1954, 
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LEE O. GARBER 


Associate Professor of Education 


the practice, and in so doing gave 
them a 
to act. This may be characterized as 
a “middle-of-the-road” plan and gives 
evidence of the moderate temper of 
the court. Lest it be thought that the 
court, in adopting this “middle-of-the 
road” policy, gave ground and com 
promised with its previous decision 
rendered May 17, 1954, it should be 


noted that it specifically stated that 


“reasonable” time in which 


“the opinions of that date declaring 
the fundamental principle that racial 
discrimination in public education is 
unconstitutional, are incorporated here- 
in by reference.” It then added that all 
federal, state and local laws requiring 
or permitting the segregation of public 
school pupils “must yield to this prin- 
ciple,” thus, in effect, nullifying all 
such laws. 

Again, as in the earlier case, the 
court spoke with a single voice, the 
decision being unanimous 

The Supreme Court's recent interest 
in this question dates back to 1952. 
At that time, five cases, all different in 
factual background, were joined be- 


University of Pennsylvania 


cause of a common legal question 
the consticutionality of laws requiring 
or permitting segregation in public 
One of had its 
Kansas, South 
Carolina, a third in Virginia, a fourth 
in Delaware, while the fifth arose in 
In all burt 


the Delaware case, the high court re 


schools these cases 


origin in another in 


the District of Columbia. 


versed the decision of the lower court 
The court first heard arguments on the 
1952 


Apparently unable to reach a «de 


question at issue in the term 
cision, the court ordered rearguments, 
which began in October 1953. In May 
of 1954 the court announced its deci 
sion on the constitutional issue involved 
but postponed issuing its decrees to 
restored 
the cases to the docket last fall. Briefs 
November 1954, but 
argument, Originally set for Dec. 6, 


effectuate the decision. It 


were filed in 
1954, was postponed because of a 
court vacancy resulting from the death 
of Justice Robert H. Jackson 
Following the Senate's confirmation 
of Justice John Marshall Harlan, hear 
ings were resumed in April. Of the 
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present members of the court, seven 
participated in this case from its in 
ception—Justices Hugo L. Black, Har 
old H. Burton, Tom C. Clark, William 
©. Douglas, Felix Frankfurter, Sher- 
man Minton, and Stanley F. Reed 
Chief Justice Earl! Warren, who wrote 
both decisions—the one on the con- 
stitutional question last year, and the 
recent one—participated in the con 
stitucional hearings in 1954 as well as 
those involving the nature of the de 
crees in April of this year, Justice 
Harlan, of course, participated only 
in the most recent decision 

As has been stated, the court di 
rected the states to end the practice 
of segregating their pupils in public 
schools within a “reasonable” time 
Thus it refrained from fixing a dead 
line and, probably more important 
than that, it refrained from creating a 
hard and fast national pattern or pro 
cedure to be followed in erasing the 
line’ The 
reasoning followed by the court in ar 


color in public schools 
riving at this conclusion is significant 
that, in achieving the 
constitutional — principles 


numerous local problems may be en- 


It reasoned 
enunciated, 
countered, School authorities are the 
agencies vested with the responsibility 
for solving these problems and should 
be given the opportunity of so doing, 
but courts Must consider whether these 
authorities act in good faith in im 
plementing the constitutional princi 
ples. Therefore, it remanded the cases 
to the courts which originally heard 
them, “because of their proximity to 
local conditions and the possible need 
for further hearings. 

While recognizing that time would 


be required to solve the local problems 


likely to arise, it warned that the 
main interest of the plaintiff's was that 
of being admitted to public schools on 
4 nondiscriminatory basis, as soon as 
practicable, Nevertheless, it appeared 
to counsel fair play and patience: 
“In fashioning and effectuating the 
decree, the courts will be guided by 


equitable principles. Traditionally, 
equity has been characterized by a 
practical flexibility in shaping its 
remedies and by a facility for adjust- 
ing and reconciling public and private 
needs. These cases call for the exer- 
cise of these traditional attributes of 
equity power,” 

Lest it be inferred that in counsel- 
ing thus, the court might condone de- 
laying tactics and indecision, it was 
quick to add: 

“Courts of equity may properly take 
into account the public interest in the 
elimination of {any} obstacles 
in a systematic and effective manner. 
But it should go without saying that 
the vitality of constitutional 
principles cannot be allowed to yield 
simply because of disagreement with 


these 


them.” 


TELLS ROLE OF COURTS 

Finally, in order that no one, least 
of all the courts to whom the cases 
were remanded, might misunderstand 
their responsibilities in bringing about 
the desired result—desegregated school 
systems, as soon as practicable—the 
Supreme Court carefully outlined the 
role of these courts in detail. It said: 

“While giving weight to these pub- 
lic and considerations, the 
courts will require that the defendants 
make a prompt and reasonable start 
toward full compliance with our May 
17, 1954, ruling. Once such a start 
has been made, the courts may find 
that additional necessary to 
carry out the ruling in an effective 
manner. The burden rests upon the 
defendants to establish that such time 
is necessary in the public interest and 
is consistent with good-faith compli- 
ance at the earliest practicable date. 
To that end, the courts may consider 
problems related to administration, 
arising from the physical condition 
of the school plant, the school trans- 
portation system, personnel, revision 
of school districts and attendance areas 


private 


time is 


into Compact units to achieve a sys- 


tem of determining admission to the 
public schools on a nonracial basis, 
and revision of local laws and regula- 
tions which may be necessary in solv- 
ing the foregoing problems. They will 
also consider the adequacy of any 
plans the defendants may propose to 
meet the problems and to effectuate 
a transition to a racially nondiscrim- 
inatory school system. During this 
period of transition, the courts will 
retain jurisdiction of these cases.” 
Moderates in both “camps” appear 
to be well satisfied. Neither side got 
all it hoped for, neither got as little as 
it might have, and both probably fared 
better than they had expected. The 
court assumed an attitude of modera- 
tion, but at no time did it compromise 
on principles. It took a dispassionate 
but firm stand. It counseled fair play 
and patience, serving notice at the same 
time that tt tolerate un- 
justified delaying tactics. It left in the 
hands of the states a matter that, his- 
torically, belongs there—the matter of 
assuming the responsibility for operat- 
ing their own school systems within 
the constitutional framework. What 
more could the court have done? It 
gave a definite answer, as it saw it 


would not 


While this decision of our highest 
court appears to be final, it is too much 
to hope that it will mark the end 
of litigation in this area. Undoubt- 
edly, in terms of numbers of cases, this 
case will be but the beginning of many 
others to follow. While this decision 
applies primarily to the five school 
districts involved in the original five 
cases, the court's language makes clear 
the intent of the court that it is of 
general application. Some have said 
that the question will now be fought 
in every school district of every state 
in which segregation has been prac- 
ticed. Undoubtedly this is an exag- 
geration. Litigation will ensue. Of 
that there is no doubt. Most states, 
however, will, it is believed, gradually 
move in the direction of compliance 
and litigation will be discouraged. 
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JULY JUMBLE 

IF A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 
is lucky enough to have a desk in July 
(which most of us don’t), he should 
do a little house cleaning before the 
flotsam of a new year engulfs him. For 
in July, and every other month, the 
average superintendent's desk top looks 
like an automobile graveyard ravaged 
by an atomic fall-out. Though such 
a desk may make an excellent bomb 
shelter against parents bent on may- 
hem, it also encourages the cohabita- 
tion of mice and crickets, which are 
likely to get indigestion from the blue 
prints of the core curriculums that lie 
in piles, unsullied and unsolved 

Yet it is not suggested that the 
outer ramparts of the executive desk 
be disturbed. The innards of the old 
duplicating machine, the broken school 
bus gears, the obsolete boiler grates, 
the punctured football, the imitation 
onyx pen set designed for gifting 
rather than writing, the brass knuckles 
(legal evidence for the forthcoming 
suit against Mrs. Busty )——these tokens 
may serve as useful ammunition in 
case of a surprise attack and should 
dlways be kept handy. 

It is the inner periphery of the 
desk top that should be cleaned for 
working efficiency. This means dis 
carding the unused dictionary, the piles 
of anecdotal records, the essay contests 
that were finally judged on the basis 
of who not what, the pipe cleaners, 
the ancient jelly sandwich that was a 
sentimental gift from the home econ- 
omics department, and the several 
thousand unsold copies of the senior 
yearbook, which will be sued for later. 

Such material for the can, 
however, should be carefully culled. A 


trash 


clean desk denotes a clean mind and 
alas! often a 
many working tools which the com- 
petent superintendent should retain, 
such as a well filled aspirin bottle, 
bandages, knee pads, and a few loving 
cups for broken clips, leaking pens, 
retreaded rubber bands, and surrepti- 
cigaret Also, a_ really 
impressive desk demands at least three 
telephones, one for calls from the wife, 
one ditto for the board president, and 
the third for outgoing long distance 
calls made by the public whenever 
the boss is napping. The really smart 
administrator will attach a coin box 
to the long distance telephone; then 


vacant one. There are 


tious stubs 
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he will cut the wires and spray DDT 
on the mouthpiece. The desk may be 
made still imposing by the 
plethora of personalized gifts peculiar 
to the educational —those 
gobbets of notebooks, inkstands, 
memo pads, ash trays, and playing 
cards all loudly imprinted with the 
superintendent's name (or that of his 


more 


processes 


predecessor) badly misspelled. 

The desk may have its more prac 
tical articles, too, such as a well filled 
oil can for squirting on the troubled 
waters, or even an olive branch. If 
these suggestions are too obvious, an 
antique shillelah may act as a warning 
It is reliably reported that one super 
intendent used to keep hanging by 
his desk a dart board on which was 
posted a picture of his predecessor. He 
claimed it improved his game and 
kept him from going crazy, but he 
was eventually committed, nevertheless, 

In addition to all these tools of the 
profession, the alert superintendent 
will keep near at hand a few recent 
railroad schedules and airplane time 
tables. These, too, are necessities for 
the well appointed desk if the super- 
intendent still has a desk in July 


«@ » 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
Our Hero Is Fired With Enthusiasm 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS reports 
that my neighboring village of Dundee 
has met the current teacher shortage 
by accepting the resignation of Mrs 
Andrew Weil as a member of the 
Dundee board forthwith 
appointing her to a teaching position 
School superintendents everywhere will 
be happy at this historically unique 
reversal of a long-time trend which 
is common in the annals of superin- 
tendology. Ordinarily, the process is 
this: It is the teacher who quits the 
profession, who is then elected to the 
school board, and where is my hat? 

As a young and fearless school su 
perintendent, how well I remember the 
unhappy day that Miss Sylph (the 


school and 


present Mrs. Busty) applied to me for 
a teaching position. Her education was 
indifferent, her teaching record was 
spotty, and her references were mostly 
double entendre. In a word, she struck 
no sweet harmonic chord of rapport 
in my heart, but because she knew the 
president of my board and her boy 
friend was a veteran of the Spanish 
American war, I somehow realized that 
she was exactly the teacher I wanted, I 
have done it before, and I probably 
shall do it again for all | know 

In accordance with the custom of 
those long ago days when teachers 
were mice and school superintendents 
were administrators, I assigned Miss 
Sylph to the coldest room, the most 
hopeless class and the noon hour lunch 
supervision, Yes, Wilfred, we actually 
did it that way in those days, Regu- 
larly, | reported to the board on her 
progress, wrote long, frank criticisms 
on her looks, her friends, her bobbed 
hair, and her inability to sing alto in 
the which are 
stressed by the best authorities on 
In similar 


church choir, all of 
educational administration 
situations, my Observation now is that 
an executive confers, a businessman 
phones, but a school administrator still 
writes 

I don’t exactly remember the se 
quence of events that followed. Miss 
Sylph, in due time, became Busty 
Mrs. Busty was elected to the school 
board by popular acclaim. Many of 
my successors, after working with her, 
tell me that they have been fired with 
the same zeal and enthusiasm as was | 

There is no particular originality, 
point or moral to this story of school 
administration only that probably the 
superintendency in the atom age is 
more scientific, and more is known 
about the law of effect 
Insofar as Dundee is concerned, I con 


cause and 


gratulate the superintendent on a 
unique solution to a disposal problem 
of some magnitude. If he continues 
in such wisdom, he may have a long 


and happy tenure in Dundee 
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INSTRUCTION AND FACILITIES 


It Started With Lantern Slides 


. . . and before the World’s Fair (continued from Page 57) 


began to expand, Teachers had to have 
instruction in the use of some of this 
material. Consequently, courses were 
given at the museum for the students 
at Harris Teachers College and for the 
teachers already in the system, As 
teachers became more proficient in the 
use of audio-visual aids, their demands 
for more and different materials in- 
creased, Classes of children visited the 


museum to see the displays, and they 
needed direction. People came from all 
over the world (as they do to this day) 
to see this remarkable institution. And 
so it went 

Although its expansion was rapid, 
the Educational Museum never built 
itself an “ivory tower” as museums of 
that time were likely to do. It always 
was and still is closely integrated with 


ABOVE: To make Egyptian art and nature more interesting to her pupils, 
a teacher used lantern slides. BELOW: This was the first display room and 
workshop of the museum. The teachers order materials from these displays. 


the work in the schools. One of the 
principal reasons for this close rela- 
tionship was the fact that it was a 
“grass-roots” kind of an institution 
From the first, teacher committees 
helped choose new materials 
helped decide how these materials were 
to be used. Always cooperating with 
teachers, never getting out of touch 
with children, the staff was able to 
move along with the schools in gen- 
eral and to remain through the vears 
as a truly functional part of the school 
system. 

During the Twenties the advent of 
educational moving pictures gave great 
impetus to the use of audio-visual aids 
in education everywhere. Many 
thought of visual aids only in terms of 
moving pictures. Because of its ad 
vantageous position in the field, the 
museum had been actively circulating 
moving picture films since 1916, but 
Miss Meissner and her staff, though 
quick to adopt the new device and to 
make full use of it, never lost sight of 
the value of models, specimens and 
other objective material. For this rea- 
son, the division of audio-visual educa- 
tion is today one of the most fully 
equipped institutions of its kind in the 
country. The subject matter of almost 
all of its pictorial material, whether 
sound films, filmstrips or still pictures, 
is supplemented with artifacts of all 
kinds, with specimens, and with 
models. 

The cyclone of September 1927, the 
worst setback ever suffered by the mu- 
seum, was especially damaging to this 
latter type of material. All this hoard 
of treasures was literally blown out 
into the streets. But, largely because of 
the stern stuff of which Miss Meissner 
was made, before the end of the year 
the museum had found a new home, 
repaired the worst of the damage, and 
was again in operation. 

Today, after 50 years and seven 
moves, the museum, which now has 


and 
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Peabody is proud of the tradition established through over fifty years of successfully 


filling the needs of classrooms all over America. This tradition has meant a never end 
ing parade of Peabody furniture to meet every classroom need. You can be sure that 
in each new Peabody product this experience will mean satisfaction. Anticipation of 


future needs, too, is a never ending goal here at Peabody. 


PEABODY. No One Ever Regretted Buying Quality [gPz-)") 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA cM 
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INSIDE 
OUT 


Provides The Most Practical 
Classroom Wardrobe Design 


Compare EMCO classroom wardrobes with other types. You'll 
see they're designed better with patented hardware to give 
easier operation and longer service. Because they are custom 
built into the wall and have receding doors, they save space. 
They're safer than others because there are no overhead weights 
to fall on children...doors can’t pinch or crush fingers when they 
open. Finally, EMCO wardrobes are both attractive and prac- 
tical because doors can be used plain or equipped with black- 
boards or cork boards. The quality of EMCO has been proved 
for nearly a quarter of a century. So when you want the best 


++.Specify EMCO classroom wardrobes, 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE. Describes complete 
line of EMCO wardrobes and lists the name of 


nearest representative. No obligation. 
f Ber : 





the title of the division of audio-visual 
education, has completed a cycle. It 
now occupies almost the entire build- 
ing at 1517 South Theresa, the former 
Harris Teachers College, where once 
its founders intended it to occupy one 
room. A professional library (for a 
short time part of the museum) is 
located in the same building, along 
with a curriculum laboratory. The 
material of the division, including an 
FM radio broadcasting station, is val- 
ued at half a million dollars. Elizabeth 
Golterman is the present director of 
the division. She has a staff of 30, in- 
cluding professional and nonprofes- 
sional workers. 

KSLH, the school broadcasting sta- 
tion, celebrated its fifth anniversary 
when the entire division celebrated its 
50th. Supt. Philip J. Hickey, under 
whose auspices it was built, is a mem- 
ber of the area commission which has 
added another audio-visual tool to 
those at the disposal of St. Louis teach- 
ers. It is the educational television 
station KETC, channel 9. This last, 
however, is not part of the division 
of the audio-visual education. It be- 
longs to the entire metropolitan area 
of St. Louis. Hence, KSLH remains 
the division's latest development. 


RELATED MATERIALS 
The KSLH staff, part of the divi- 


sion’s staff, develops the greater part 
of its own programs. In preparing its 
programs, four of which have received 
national recognition, the KSLH staff 
makes use of all of the related material 
of the division. Thus a teacher who 
makes use of the nationally known 
French language program for elemen- 
tary children or assigns a participation 
program for primary children which 
is broadcast all over the United States 
can supplement these pfograms with 
films, records and objective material 
which the children can see and hear 
and touch. 

This is just a brief sketch of 50 
eventful years in the development of 
a great educational tool. The place 
audio-visual aids hold today in the 
minds of the general public as well as 
in the minds of professional educators 
is itself a tribute to the foresight of 
those who first realized its great po- 
tentialities. Both Mr. Soldan and Mr 
Rathmann made great contributions to 
the public school system of St. Louis, 
but none was greater than the estab- 


lishment of the first systematic plan 
to make use of audio-visual aids in 
the education of the city's children 


ARE OUR BUSINESS Manufacturing Co., INC. 


Vo, at 
A siptt’ 1400 Spruce St., Dept. NS, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Architects: Clarence Torsell A.A, and William Carr A.A, 


Tucson, Arizona, School System reports: 


“GOLD SEAL RANCHTILE IS ONE OF THE BEST 
FLOOR PRODUCTS WE HAVE EVER USED” 


3 
Read why architects, teachers, principals and maintenance men 
are so sold on Gold Seal Ranchtile that it has now been installed 


in 17 schools in Tucson—all built “on-grade.” 


Easier to maintain: Ranchtile is soil-resistant .. . 
resistant and easier to maintain than any other resilient tile 
Also has great resistance to grease and staining. 

Quieter, more comfortable underfoot: Reduces classroom 
noise levels to a minimum. Teachers report much less fatigue 
than from hard, clattery tile 


more soil 
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Beautiful colors: Ranchtile comes in 2 design groups with 
15 beautiful colors, clear and bright. Its beauty has made it a 
favorite for ranch-type homes all over the country. 


Resists indentation: Ranchtile has exceptional resistance 


For home or business... 
you get the finest choice of allin... 


INLAID LINOLEUM + RANCHTILE® LINOLEUM + VINYLFLOR + VINYLTOP - 
LINOLEUM, VINYL, VINYLBEST, RUBBER, CORK AND ASPHALT TILES 
CONGOLEUM ® AND CONGOWALL ® ENAMEL-SURFACE FLOOR AND WALL COVERINGS 
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to permanent indentation from chairs and desks and has 
amazing resistance to the abrasion of constant foot traffic 
Economical: The initial cost is less than that of most other 
floorings suitable for on-grade installation. Any difference in 
initial cost is more than compensated by the low maintenance 
cost and long life of Ranchtile. 

Specifications: Ranchtile is the only 
inlaid linoleum that may be installed over on-grade concrete 
subfloors—with or without radiant heating. It may also be 
installed over suspended concrete subfloors. Standard 

gauge, 9” x 9” tile. 15 beautiful patterns. Approved 

for use in schools, homes, motels, and churches. For 
illustrated brochure write: Architects’ Service Dept., 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J, 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 








Louisiana study shows how 


Children Benefit From School Feeding Program 


EVELYN L. TERRELL 


State School Lunch Supervisor, Lovisiana State Department of Education 


RITA BELLE ATTAYA 


Research Associate, School Lunch Section, Louisiana State Department of Education 


N LOUISIANA the school lunch 
program has become a vital part 
of the total education program, with 
approximately 75 per cent of the chil- 
dren in attendance participating in 
the program. Participation increased 
rapidly from approximately 35 per 
cent in 1947-48 to 75 per cent in 
1953-54 effects of 
this participation is manifested in the 
physical growth of the school children 
and is reflected in their attitudes, 
mental abilities, and interests. 
Methods of Selection and Study. 
This study was made to determine 
the part the school lunch plays in 
children by 


Evidence of the 


the growth of school 


Growth of children was measured by the research associate. 





measuring the rate of increase in their 
height and weight. The measurements 
of height and weight, when compared 
with a standard, were used as an indi- 
cation of the general health of the 
individuals. An increase in height 
and weight at a greater rate than usual 
is one indication of the superior 
growth progress of the children. 
Parishes (counties) in which the 
study was to be conducted were 
selected on the basis of geographical 
location to include at least one parish 
in each area of the state. Then with 
the help of each parish (county) 
superintendent and/or school lunch 
supervisor schools were selected to 


oS aa eu 


Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


include children from families of dif- 
ferent income levels and heredity; the 
schools were located in both urban 
and rural areas. This sampling repre- 
sents a cross section of the children 
in the state. 

First grades. were pri- 
marily because they had never par- 
ticipated in a school lunch program, 
which eliminated any “carry-over” 
from the previous year, and also be- 
cause growth at this age level pro- 
gresses, usually, at a pace uninterrupted 
by any major physiological changes. 

In order that the evidences of in- 
creased growth rate might be con- 
clusive, a sufficiently large number 


studied, 


The research associate standardized all of the measuring. 
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In preferred eating places, cleanliness goes without saying—but it takes a 


constant lot of doing to maintain this inviting atmosphere. To help you with 
the many behind-the-scenes cleaning jobs, Sexton manufactures a complete 
variety of sanitation products—detergents, soaps, cleansers, deodorants, urn 
fresheners—each specifically designed for institutional use. They pay you 


doubly,—in sanitation and in savings. 


Wales of Michigan Ave. Restaurants, i 
Chicago, Illinois 
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JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1055 
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STRONGEST 


.. LASTS LONGEST! 


It’s 


Samsonite 


—the folding chair with the 


TUBULAR STEEL 
construction! 


Exceptional strength is but one reason 
sealing experts insist on Samsonite, An- 
other is the Bonderized “automobile” 
finish that resists scratches, scuffs, and 
rust...looks new for years! No wonder 
Samsonite is America’s public seating 


favorite, by millions! 


Only Samsonite gives you all these 
EXTRAS AT NO EXTRA COST! 
Easy, one-finger folding * Safety-Guard 
Hinges * Compact storing « Posture- 
Curved Comfort + Won't tilt or wobble « 
Bonderized to resist rust * “Automobile” 
finish * Low in cost. 

SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES from your Samsonit« 


Distributor; or write us, Ask for our new Fre« 
book: “How to Save Money on Public Seating 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE CHAIR on your letterhead 
Iry it, test it. No obligation 





LOOK FOR THIS SEAL 
on the back of your . 
folding chairs, It Samsonite 
identifies a genuine FOLDING CHAIR \ 
Samsonite chair, creut sewege errremumen | 

} \ 


Samsonite 


SIWAYDER BROS (NC 
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ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR 
Six smart colors. 
Model #2600 


NEW LOW COST FOLDING CHAIR 
has compound curved back and 5- 
ply wood seat for extra durability 
Newly designed seat support of 
rugged tubular steel, same as the 
frame, insures extra strength and 
serviceability. Model #2075 — folds 
thin, stores compactly. 


SAMSONITE SPRING-CUSHION 
FOLDING CHAIR. Genuine no-sag 
springs for years of easy-chair com- 
fort. Electrically welded for super 
strength, Upholstered with extra 
sturdy Samsontex vinyl! Model 
#2900. 


...the folding furniture that’s strongest. ee lasts longest! 


SHWAYDER BROS., INC., PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION, DEPT. £6, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 


Also makers of jamous Samonite Luggage ord Tables 
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of individuals, approximately two 
thousand, was selected. Since it is 
impossible to conduct a controlled 
study as to food intake and utilization 
in the situations existing in the 
schools, it was decided to use a suf- 
ficiently large number of subjects in 
order to compensate for individual 
error or for error that might result 
from extreme circumstances. In order 
to eliminate a further variable, the 
research associate made all the height- 
weight measurements in each school. 

Lunches served in all schools were 
Type A complete meals furnishing at 
least one-third of the daily nutritive 
requirements of children of this age. 
Meals included meat, egg, fish or 
cheese; fruits and vegetables; bread, 
and frequently another cereal; butter 
or fortified margarine, and milk. 

Measurements of height and weight 
of first grade pupils were made at 
the beginning and at the end of each 
school year for two years, 1952-53 
and 1953-54. Only data obtained from 
those individuals who were present 
for both the initial and the final meas- 
urements were retained for analysis. 
There were 2120 children studied, but 
complete data were obtained on 1723 
pupils. The decrease can be accounted 
for by absences resulting from child- 
hood diseases or other illnesses and 
by individuals transferring from one 
school to another. 


CONTROL GROUP USED 

Approximately 75 per cent of the 
children who participated in this study 
also participated in the school lunch 
program. The remaining children did 
not participate in the program and 
were used as a control group. In addi- 
tion to nonparticipants, the individ- 
ual’s original measurement was used 
as his own control. In order to have 
accurate information regarding each 
child’s participation in the school 
lunch program, a daily record was 
kept for the entire school year by the 
respective first grade teachers. 

By the use of the measurements 
obtained, each child was placed in a 
percentile grouping. An increase in 
percentile or a higher percentile group 
means that the individual has grown 
at a more rapid rate than he had 
originally. Increments were compared 
with the tables compiled by Stuart 
and Meredith’ in a 15 year study of 

* Stuart, Harold C., and Meredith, How- 
ard: Use of Body Measurements in the 
School Health Program, J. Am. Pub 


Health Assn. Vol. 36, No. 12, (Decem- 
ber) 1946. 
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@ NEW TOLEDO SPACE-SAVER 
COUNTER DISHWASHER 


Compact... efficient... easy to clean... requires mini- 
mum counter space for installation. Ideal for counter- 
service restaurants or wherever space is at a premium! 
Your choice—Model CA-20 operates automatically 
through entire wash, drip-down and rinse cycle. Model 
CM-20 is manually operated . . . length of wash and 
rinse periods determined by operator. Safety lock con- 
trols hood during operation. Retractable hoods open 
from both sides. Revolving rinse. Easy access for clean- 
ing. Hood and tank are stainless steel. Capacity 450 
dishes per hour. Dependable, cost-saving performance! 





Model CM-20 
shown in a dish table 


@ NEW TOLEDO PORTABLE 
BENCH-TYPE PEELER 


Streamline the peeling in your kitchen with this speedy, efficient 
new Toledo . . . compact in design, needs minimum bench 
space. Carrying handles. Outstanding performance with 
“double action” of abrasive on both cylinder and disc. Mark 
timer stops peeler at desired time-interval. Will peel a full 
charge of 15 pounds of potatoes. Stainless steel construction. 
Red plastic top. Positive locking discharge door. Available 
with peel-trap base, as extra. See it now—to solve your peeling 
problems and reduce costs! 


SEND FOR LATEST TOLEDO LITERATURE! 


It Pays...GO TO L E D 0 an The Way! (= 


« DISHWASHERS + PEELERS * DISPOSERS * CHOPPERS 
SLICERS * SAWS * STEAK MACHINES * BURNISHERS 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Rochester Division 245 Hollenbeck St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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thousands of normal children in lowa. 
The Iowa authors separated the chil- 
dren by age and sex and tabulated 
body weights and measurements into 
percentile groups: 10, 25, 50, 75 and 
90, Each individual was placed in a 
classification after each 
nine- 


percentile 
measurement throughout the 
month period, and the difference in 
percentile grouping 
was noted, Normally, in a group of 
106 children of the same age, it is 
expected that 10 per cent of the in- 
dividuals will be small or fall in the 
10 percentile group, whereas another 


the successive 


10 per cent will be large and will fall 
in the 90 percentile group. 

Results of the Study. Measurements 
taken at the beginning of the study 
show that 28.6 per cent of the total 
number of individuals were in the 10 
percentile (small) group. This is al- 
most three times the number of small 
children that normally is expected 
in this group. This cannot be at- 
tributed to heredity since children of 
different ancestry were included. A 
similar situation was observed in a 
study by Moore et al.,? which dis- 
proves the small-stature theory. Also, 


IN THE TIME IT TAKES YOU TO GLANCE 

AT THIS ADVERTISEMENT, ONE MAN CAN 

SET UP A COMPLETE acchson STAGE 

or LUNCH TABLE or CHORAL RISER 
or BAND STAND... ANYWHERE! 


cao 


THEY FOLD-A-WAY 


in only 15 seconds 


THEY WHEEL-A-WAY 


on rubber casters 


THEY STORE-A-WAY 
in amazingly little space 


Here’s the modern way to have multiple use of space. With 
Erickson extremely portable Fold-A-Way equipment you can 
convert any area in your school . . . gyms, classrooms, corri- 


dors, auditoriums, etc. . . 


. into the extra space you need. 


Take a look at these Erickson Portable Fold-A-Way units. 
The table with benches, for example, enables you to convert 
your gymnasium into a lunchroom . . . in minutes. Table seats 
24 students, sets up in only 15 seconds, by one man, in one 


simple operation. 


This rapid conversion enables you to keep valuable floor 
space busy all day. It will pay you to investigate Erickson 
portable Fold-A-Way equipment for use in your school! 


Send us your floor plans. . 


. let our engineers 


show how to solve your school space problems. 


ALDEMAN 


MME MFG. CO. 


Dept. NS-7 + 2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. « PRior 6465 


PORTABLE FOLD-A-WAY PRODUCTS 


instead of 10 per cent in the 90 per- 
centile, there was only 5.8 per cent, 
of approximately one-half as many 
of the large individuals as might have 
been expected to fall in this group. 

Even though there is a natural in- 
crease in height and weight of 6 
year olds over a period of nine months, 
the comparisons of increase of growth 
between children eating the school 
lunch and the control group showed 
striking differences. 

Results of this study show chat 50.6 
per cent of the pupils who participated 
in the school lunch program increased 
their percentile grouping, 9 per cent 
showed a decrease, and 40 per cent 
showed no change. Of those who 
did mot participate in the program, 
only 8.4 per cent showed an increase, 
but 60 per cent showed a decrease, 
and 31.4 per cent showed no change. 


LOW ECONOMIC STATUS 
In the school with the lowest per 
cent of participants in the school 
lunch program, 30.8 per cent of the 
participants showed an increase in 
their percentile. This school is located 
in a community whose economic 
status was the lowest of those included 
in the study. There were 53 per cent 
of the children in this school whose 
growth rate was much below that 
normally expected. In other words, 
these children began at a low point. 
And although they ate the Type A 
lunch, they were not receiving suf- 
ficient amounts of the right kind of 
food for the other two meals to in- 
crease their growth rate. This bears 
out the findings of Dreizen et al* 
that the mean speed of growth is less 
in children with nutritive failure than 
in those without nutritive failure. 
These results show that there is a 
significant difference in the growth 
of first grade pupils who did and did 
not participate in the lunch program. 
Although a child may be progress- 
ing at a satisfactory rate of growth 
before he enrolls in school, the added 
activities of his first year in school 
increase the importance of a well bal- 
anced lunch for his optimum growth 
(A bulletin about details of this 
study can be obtained from authors ) 


* Moore, Margaret C.; Rooks, Eola P., 
and Peters, Inez H.: Report of Supple- 
mentary Feeding of First Grade Children 
in a Central Louisiana Town, J. La. State 
Med. Soc., 105:400-403 (October) 1953. 

"Dreizen, S.; Currie, C.; Gilley, Ellie Jo, 
and Spies, Tom. The Effect of Nutritive 
Failure on the Growth Pattern of White 
Children in Alabama. Child Development, 
Vol, 24, 1953 
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- “. NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


75 years of leadership 
in door closers 


NORTON /WAQOR” CLOSERS 


Modern Streamlined Beauty with all the advan- 
tages inherent in Liquid Door Closers! So com- 
pact, it fits snugly into a mortise in the top rail 
of any 134” interior door, the “Inador” can 
even be used on 14" doors by making a full 
cut out of top rail and applying special metal 
side plates. Nevertheless, it has all the reli- 
ability, durability, low maintenanee and preci- 
sion workmanship so characteristic of all Norton 
Door Closers. For fully illustrated descriptions 
and engineering data on this and other models, 
consult the current Norton Catalog. 


FIRST NAME IN DOOR CLOSERS 


Berrien Springs, Michigan 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS MEET 
FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS F.F.-H-121¢ 











Write 
for 
FREE 
CATALOG 
on full 
Norton line 
of concealed 
and surface 
door closers, 





NORTON REGULAR ARM CLOSERS 


Every Norton Door Closer is a precision instrument built 
to last longer under hard service...require less mainte- 
nance... provide the long range economies so imperative in 
all school equipment. Made in 5 sizes for doors of every 
size and weight. Wide variety of arms to cope with any 
installation requirements. In addition to regular arm (illus- 
trated), there is also the Norton Hold-Open Arm, 90° to 
180° parallel arm and fusible link arm...all fully deseribed 
in the current Norton Catalog. Write for your copy today. 





Norton Fusible Link Arm 


The fusible link arm, a variation of the 
regular Norton holder arm, is noted for its 
simplicity in design and sureness of action as 
a fire-protection measure. It is approved by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Norton surface closers are also approved by 
the Bureau of Standards for Government work 
under Federal Specifications F.F,-H12le. 
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Check These Exclusive Norton Features: 


Rack and Pinion Construction 
gives uniform, positive checking at 
every point! 

New Aluminum Shell for lighter 
weight, robust wear. Proved by 
use on our surface closers for over 
7 yeors. 


v 
¢ 


Non-Gumming, Non-Freezing 
Hydraulic Fluid permanently 
lubricates every inside moving 
port! 


v7 


¢ 
v 


—-NORTON— 


Special Spring—of highest 
quality steel! 

Double Adjusting Levers, easily 
moved by fingers, control speed of 
closing action and latching action! 
Regular Arm Series and Holder 
Arm Series—the latter especially 
suited for school use! 

Famous Guarantee! For 2 full 
years, provided recommended 
sizes ore used! 














MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


ACCOUNTING 


SUPPLIES 





EQUIPMENT 





California research committee develops 


Custodial Work Load Formula 


EDWIN G. BERRY 


Director of Maintenance, Unified School District, Vallejo, Calif 


CUSTODIAL work load formula 

applicable to any size school or 
district has been developed by the 
northern California mainte- 
nance committee of the 
Association of Public School Business 
Officials. It is basic 
modified to 


section 
California 


intended as a 


guide, to be meet the 


requirements of a_ specific school 


custodial work loads are set 


When 


up, there are many factors besides the 


standard of work that have to be con- 
sidered, such as the size of the build- 


ing, topographical location, age of 


building, type of classroom furniture 


and equipment, type of heating, land 
scaped areas, amount of pavement, and 
sidewalks adjacent to buildings 





Formula for Determining Custodians Needed 


This formula is designed to show the number of custodians required to per- 
form the normal routine cleaning duties. Adjustments may be required for 


added or subtracted custodial duties. 
1. Given: 


No. of teachers 


Given: 
No. of pupils 
225 


Teacher factor 
8 places) 


1 custodian for each 8 teachers, find teacher factor 


(correct to two decimal 


1 custodian for each 8 teachers, find teacher factor 


Pupil factor (correct to two decimal places) 


1 custodian for every 11 rooms* to be cleaned, find room 


factor 
No. of rooms 
11 


Room factor (correct to two decimal places) 


1 custodian for every 15,000 square feet of building area, find 


square foot factor 
Total sq. ft. bidg. in 
15,000 





Square footage factor (correct to two deci- 
mal places) 


| custodian for each 2 acres of upkept grounds, find grounds 


factor 


Total acres upkept grounds 





2 


Grounds factor (correct to two 
decimal places) 


Add the five factors and divide total by 5 to find actual number of 


cleaning custodians needed 
Total 5 Factors _ 
5 places) 





Cleaning custodians needed (correct to two decimal 


In our research work we found a 
wide variety of opinion as to what 
actually constitutes an adequate cus- 
codial work load assignment. In de- 
veloping the formula, our committee 
took the stand that a standard of work 
would have to be set before an appli- 
cation or allocation of work could be 
determined. Therefore, we agreed that 
we would think in terms of the num 
ber of man-hours required to maintain 
a school plant so that it would be in 
a clean, sanitary, properly heated, ven- 
tilated and safe condition. It is to 
meet these requirements that we de- 
veloped a formula. This formula 
shows the number of man-hours re- 
quired to perform the actual routine 
cleaning duties. The amount of addi- 
tional custodial time that has to be 
added to the formula depends upon 
how much mechanical maintenance, 
utility work, and other assignments 
are requested of a custodian, 

Several methods of approaching the 
problem of developing a formula were 
considered. First of all, we thoroughly 
explored the advisability of attempt- 
ing to adopt the Gilbert Formula to 
school custodial work. There has been 
a good deal of research work on the 
Gilbert Formula in the East, particu- 
larly by contract building maintenance 
organizations. The Gilbert Formula 
employs the use of a stop watch on 
each and every operation and move 
that a custodian makes. For example, 
it requires so many seconds to dust 
a classroom desk. This factor is multi- 
plied by the number of desks in a 


room to determine the amount of 
time to be allocated for this particular 
operation. The same procedure is used 
on all custodial operations, so that a 
total work load for a given number 


"Rooms include all rooms that are to be cleaned by custodians, such as offices, storage 
rooms, toilets, classrooms, gymnasium areas. An average classroom has 1000 square 
feet. Using this as a basis, break large area rooms (gymnasiums, multi-use rooms) into 
equivalent classrooms. 
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However much a maintenance man may want to 
do a good job, and at the same time show savings 
in labor costs, he’s stymied if the machine is too 
small, or too large, or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and areas call for dif- 
ferent care and equipment. That’s why Finnell 
makes more than a score of floor-maintenance 


machines. From this complete line, it is possible 
to choose equipment that is correct in size as 
well as model... that provides the maximum 
brush coverage consistent with the area and ar- 
rangement of the floors. 


Finnell makes Conventional Polishing-Serubbing Ma- 
chines in both concentrated and divided-weight types, 
each in a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber, with self- 
sharpening brushes, for cleaning grease-caked floors... 
Combination Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, including gasoline as well as elec: 
tric models... Mop Trucks... Vacuum Cleaners for wet 
and dry pick-up, including a model with By-Pass Motor, 
In addition, Finnell makes a full line of fast-acting Cleans- 
ers for machine-scrubbing ... Sealers and Waxes of every 
requisite type... Steel-Wool Pads, and other accessories 
_ everything for floor care! 


In keeping with the Finnell policy of rendering an indi- 
vidualized service, Finnell maintains a nation-wide staff 
of floor specialists and engineers. There's a Finnell man 
near you to help solve your particular floor- maintenance 
problems... to train your operators in the proper use of 
KFinnell Job-Fitted Equipment and Supplies... and to 
make periodic check-ups. For consultation, demonstra- 
tion. or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Ine., 207 Bast St., Elkhart, Ine, 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada, 


BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. Se 


PRINCIPAL 


Originators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines ;, anal i; 
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; A further innovation was the use of 
APPLICATION OF FORMULA IN 10 DISTRICTS, 132 SCHOOLS 20 foot side corridors as multi-use 
space for lunches and play on rainy 
days.” 

Architect John Carl Warnecke de- 
scribing the installation at De Anza 
High School at El Sobrante, Calif., 
suggested that “one of the values 


Cust. 
Actually 
Employed 


Cust. 
Required 
Formula 


Total 
Square 
Footage 


Ne. Total 
Schools Teach- 
Report. ers 


Total 
Acres 


Total 
Rooms 


Total 
Pupils 


8.011 
0.062 


38.00 
11.99 


29.989 
12,052 


278 42.02 


148 


569,148 
122,265 


13 247 
5 108 


8,839 
2,958 


120 
301 
1,075 
159 
123 
1,622 
1,330 
112 


6 76 
13 209 
23 597 

3 121 

9 95 
34 934.75 
22 462.5 

A 52 


2,489 
6,452 
17,126 
3,255 
2,949 
26,668 
13,769 
1,972 
132 5,268 


2,902.25 86,477 


This is a tabulation of data received from 10 school districts that used our formula. 
districts reporting did not have time to factor all of their schools. 


128,900 
312,440 
1,035,678 
217,234 
130,500 
1,895,045 
955,733 
77,500 42 


5,444,443 


0.570 
3.285 
— 10.163 
0.924 


9.5 
27.75 
71.83 
15,00 
10.57 — 149 
154.64 t+ 21.67 
87.016 + 12.055 
6.74 3.581 


10.07 
24.465 
81.993 
15.924 
12,060 
132.97 
74.961 
10.321 


19.11 
34.18 
186.435 
43.28 

31.5 
309.03 
140.636 


848.191 404,805 433.036 + 28.231 


Some of the 
However, we do feel that this is 


representative of small, medium sized, and large school districts. 


of hours is determined. We have data 
indicating that a study of this kind 
has been made in several hundred 
large buildings by contract mainte- 
nance organizations in the East, but 
only 2 per cent of the maintenance 
contract people used this system, Our 
committee did not wish to conduct a 
work and time study that had to be 
set up with a stop watch 

We considered developing a for- 
mula on units of work. This we found 
required an individual detailed sur- 
vey of each school plant which would 
be difficult to convert into a formula 
that could be used for all types and 
sizes of schools. Some people believe 
that a custodian is needed for every 
250 pupils; other officials state that 
a custodian is required for every 
16,000 to 20,000 square feet of floor 


area. In many instances. they are right, 
but for other schools this would not 
be applicable. After a study of all 
these methods, we decided that our 
approach would have to be one that 
included a factoring formula in order 
to compensate for various inequities 
that may be encountered in individual 
schools. After taking all these things 
into consideration, our committee de- 
cided on the formula shown. 


The article is based on a report presented 
at the recent annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Public School Business 
Officials at Coronado, by Mr. Berry as chair- 
man of the association's maintenance com- 
mittee, northern section. Other members of 
the committee are: John Ansel, Alameda; 
Joe Baker, Mount Diablo School District, 
Concord; Horace Jones, San Jose; William 
Raudio, Mill Valley, and Francis Queirole, 
Stockton 


California Architects Report on 


Effectiveness and Values of Luminous Ceilings 


STANFORD, CALIF, — The effective- 
ness and value of luminous ceilings 
for schools was discussed by school- 
men, architects and lighting engineers 
at a recent conference of the Iluminat- 
ing Engineering Society at the School 
Planning Laboratory of Stanford Uni- 
versity 

San Francisco architects 
ported on installations in four Cali- 
fornia schools concluded that this type 
of illumination provides an abundance 
of high quality light with acceptable 
glare ratio at no increase in total build- 
ing costs. They cautioned, however, 
that such lighting should be planned 


who re- 


in terms of specific needs of the ele- 
mentary or secondary school. 
Architect Mario Ciampi reported 
that the luminous ceiling in the 
Olympia School at Daly City, Calif. 
“made possible a uniform roof level, 
elimination of south daylighting, and 
the use of masonry construction— 
employing the lift-slab method.” 
Architect Donald Kirby, reporting 
on the installation at the White Ele- 
mentary School at Rio Vista, Calif., 
said: “It was possible to provide ex- 
tremely low (7 foot 11 inch) ceilings 
with adequate light and with ventila- 
tion through a natural gravity system. 


was the possibility of reorienting a 
building to meet site limitations.” 
He warned that the “answer to cer- 
tain problems under certain situations 
should not be interpreted as a solu- 
tion that would apply in other situa- 
tions.” 

Architect Charles Masten, reporting 
on a new high school in Sunnyvale, 
Calif., said that luminous ceilings in- 
stalled there made possible “better 
orientation of the building on the 
site, elimination of the necessity of 
breaking the roof diaphragm, and 
elimination of three-fourths of the 
window glass.” 

“Although classroom lighting has 
received due consideration,’ stated 
Leland Brown, professor of electrical 
engineering at Stanford University, 
“there has been little study of the 
needs and actual improvement in 
lighting in some of the nonacademic 
facilities, such as shops and science 
laboratories.” 

In his review of progress in pro 
viding good seeing environment, Mr 
Brown pointed out that “higher light 
levels and higher quality light make 
it possible to use color lavishly in 
the classroom, although wide use of 
intense colors might pose new prob- 
lems to lighting engineers.” 

Chairman of the program on Stan- 
ford’s campus was C. T. Bakeman, 
of Bakeman and Associates. He pre- 
dicted that “wattage costs, over-all 
square foot construction costs, and 
glare-to-book brightness ratios indi- 
cate that luminous ceiling installations 
have much promise in future school- 
house construction.” 

“One of the great needs at the mo- 
ment,” emphasized Charles W. Bursch, 
assistant chief of the division of public 
school administration for the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, 
“is some evidence that the luminous 
ceiling provides comparable high qual- 
ity light in a 9 to 10 foot ceiling room 
as do some of the lighting solutions 
developed and practiced in rooms with 
12 foot ceilings. — Information pro- 
vided by JON S. PETERS, educational 
consultant, school plant operations and 
maintenance, School Planning Labora- 
tory, Stanford University. 
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What are the 
men doing ? 





They are retubing the fuel economizer. 





What happened to 
the old tubes ? 





Sulphuric acid ate holes in them. 


Who put 
sulphuric acid in the 
fuel economizer ? 





Well, nobody meant to. But there was too 
much sulphur in the coal and when the coal 
burned some of the sulphur was turned to sul- 


phuric acid. 


Why did they 
purchase the 
high sulphur coal ? 








It figured out cheaper on the cents-per- 


million-BTU basis. 


No, it wasn’t! And this instance shows that 


But was ut really BTU cost is not the only factor to be considered 
cheaper by the time in buying fuel. It’s a matter of matching fuel to 


use and to equipment, and that requires close 


they put the new cooperation between the plant engineer and the 
tubes tn 2 purchasing agent. 


er me 

¢ ‘N 
DB. 
\ . 
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There's @ lot more te bing ool Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


than the cost per ton. For facts and fig- 
ures to solve your particular fuel re- 


quirements, write to: R. C. Riedinger, 
General Coal Traffic Manager, Chesa- WORLD’S LARGEST CARRIER q /\ OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
peake & Ohio Railway Company, Ter. P / 
minal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. , Pp 
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Teacher's Role Is Static, Says Harvard Dean 


Before 12,000 Educators at Schoolmen’s Week; 


Good Board Member Shares Responsibility for 


Planning, Counsels County Superintendent 


HE University of Pennsylvania's 

Schoolmen's Week, held April 20 
to 22, emphasized current problems 
relating to administration, supervision 
and teaching.* The high light of this 
year's program was the appearance of 
Dean Francis Keppel of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, speaking on “The Place of the 
Teacher in School Organization and 
Its Implications for Teacher Supply in 
the Future,’ 


TWO PROGRAMS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


Some other high lights were the 
address by Michael Kies, superin 
tendent, Milwaukee County, Milwau 
kee, made at the annual dinner of 
school administrators and school board 
members; the program devoted to 
school lunch and nutrition at which 
Prof. Clive M. McCay of the school 
of nutrition, Cornell University, dis- 
cussed the problem of how much of 
the basic science of nutrition is being 
put co use, particularly in school lunch 
programs; the Phi Delta Kappa and 
Pi Lambda Theta dinner, at which 
President Gaylord P. Harnwell of the 
University of Pennsylvania discussed 
the university's educational self-survey 
financed by the Ford Fund, placing 
special emphasis on the place of the 
school of education in the survey; two 
addresses by Prof. William S$. Gray 
of the University of Chicago, on basic 
instruction in reading in the middle 
grades and in the primary grades; the 
address by Dean Frank G. Dickey, 
University of Kentucky, on “Who 
Profits From Good Supervision and 


*Schoolmen’s Week is an annual edu- 
cational conference (begun in 1914) held 
each spring, on the campus of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania. Its proceedings 
are published and available for distribu- 
tion a few months later. Those interested 
in obtaining copies should write Dr. Wil- 
liam Arnold, director, Schoolmen's Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
4, Pa. (Price $1.) 


Why?" and two programs primarily tor 
administrators, one dealing with state 
school administration and the other 
with planning and constructing school 
buildings 

Dean Keppel, in considering the 
problem of the present teacher short- 
age, considered four main factors. First, 
he raised the question of whether the 
task of the schools will, in the future, 
be more arduous and difficult. Then, 
he considered the prestige of the teach- 
ing profession in five countries—the 
United States, Great Britain, U.SS.R., 
Germany and Japan—and noted that 
teachers held nearly the same relative 
rank in all five industrialized societies. 
He also considered the annual loss of 
teachers from the profession, and final- 
ly, the status of teachers’ salaries and 
the “progress built into the rdle of the 


teacher.” 


TEACHER DOOMED TO IMMOBILITY? 

The Harvard dean appeared to put 
his finger on the pulse of the problem 
when he said: “For some few, the idea 
of progress is conceived in administra- 
tive positions, largely separated from 
the teaching task. | am certainly the 
last to decry the importance of the 
administrator, if only for reasons of 
self-preservation, but this does not 
necessarily solve our problem in the 
classroom. Let me be frank: There is 
not great progress, in the usual sense 
of that word, in the teaching rdle— 
for the young man with his first class 
has just as great responsibility as his 
oldest colleague under the present 
scheme of things. To use the sociol- 
ogist’s language, the réle definition of 
the teacher is not only the same re- 
gardless of the experience or the par- 
ticular skills of the individual, it is 
also remarkably static 

“There has been little change over 
the years as far as the amount of the 
teacher's influence, calculated in pupils 


affected, is concerned,” Dean Keppel 


continued. “Where in this picture does 
your young applicant see progress, in 
the sense of a way of showing his 
particular talents and receiving rewards 
for his success in their application? 
In a society which is based on large 
social organizations, with advancement 
judged in terms of greater responsi- 
bility for either larger numbers of 
people or more complicated ideas, the 
school teacher seems doomed to im- 
mobility.” 

In conclusion, Dean Keppel de- 
clared: “I fear that we can fiddle with 
the mechanics of present pro- 
cedures with little effect if the real 
problem lies in our basic policies and 
structure. The schools are far too 
important to society to permit the 
comfort of familiarity, if that famil- 
iarity restricts progress. The time has 
come, in my judgment, to break the 


our 


cake of custom.” 


THE GOOD BOARD MEMBER 

Speaking on “Highs and Lows of 
School Board Membership,” Michael 
Kies paid tribute to the work of school 
board members. He considered the 
task of board members, historically, 
and pointed out the added importance 
attached to it today. In this connection 
he drew examples, from his own 
county, illustrating the development of 
leadership among boards of education 
and the attendant good effects this has 
had in the improvement of education. 
Finally, he commented on the improve- 
ment in the services and terms of 
board members and made a plea for 
self-evaluation by all board members. 
In so doing, he pointed out the pit- 
falls to effective board membership 
and warned his audience against them 

Describing the good board member, 
Mr. Kies said: 

“With the analysis of actual situa- 
tions and problems, superintendents 
and fellow board members rate most 
effective the member who requires 
facts to support all decisions, who will 
exercise initiative and perform leader- 
ship, and who will make his decisions 
on crucial questions calmly and ob- 
jectively. From his understanding of 
community attitudes and needs he 
makes suggestions that are important 
in shaping policy. 

“The board member is more valu- 
able who is active in community 
groups and is willing and able to in- 
terpret the school policy and school 
program. He takes an interest in, and 
works with, the teaching and nonteach- 
ing personnel groups. He works ef- 
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POWERS No, 


TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 


Automatically holds temperature constant at the right point, 
Prevents losses caused by wasteful OVER-heating. 


\ 
\ 
\ 


| 
3 


j 


Yi 


Has 
Overheat 
Protection 


Easy to 
Install 


Unsurpassed for 
Dependability 


{ 


Controls Flow of Steam, Water, Gas or Other Fluids 























Why It Gives 


BETTER CONTROL 


and Saves More Money 


Users Report 10 to 20 Years Service 
without repairs 


POWERS No 11 
REGULATOR 7 
Simplest, Reliable 
Control for 
WATER HEATERS 
Heot Exchangers 
Fuel Oil Heaters 
* 
They Stop Hot Water 
Complaints 


ONLY POWERS No. 11 REGULATOR 
Offers ALL These Advantages 


@ Simple, sturdy construction. Materials 
used are corrosion resistant. 





@ Powers bellows has 50% more power 
than used in the majority of regulators 
The heart of a self operating regulator is 
its bellows. Powers with its 50% greater 
effective area gives better control and its 
durable 2 ply bellows outlasts ordinary 
single ply bellows. 


@ Oilite thrust bearing facilitates easy tem- 
perature adjustment. 


@ Extra-heavy-wall capillary needs no 
armored tubing. 


@ 60°F. temperature ranges available with 
accuracy of +1°F.. on some processes and 
2 to 3°F. on others, 


No. 11 TEMPERATURE INDICATING REGULATOR 

with easy to read 4” dial 
thermometer helps adjust 
the regulator and check 
temperature at the bulb 
Various dials and ranges 
are available, 
@ Valve stem lubricator 
with silicone grease aids 
easy movement of highly 
polished stainless steel! 
valve stem and reduces 
drying out of packing 

@ BETTER CONTROL results from Powers 

powerful bellows and minimum of valve 

stem friction. 

@ POWERS Nationwide Service is available 

in chief cities. Stock points in strategic 

centers aid fast delivery 

@ Right type and size of valve is important 

for good control. May we help you make the 

right selection? Benefit from POWERS 
more than 60 years experience in self- 
operating regulators, 


Call our nearest office or write ua direct 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Skokie, Ill. | Offices in Chief Cities in U.S.A 

Canada and Mexico See your phone book 

Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
Established 1891 





NORTHWESTERN University 


EVANSTON CAMPUS... CHICAGO CAMPUS 


By using the Electro Silv-A-King 


“SKYLOUVER” in Chicago and the 
"20/20" fixture in their Evanston school, they were able to reduce main 


tenance costs and achieve an attractive uniformity in appearange regardless 
of location or mounting arrangement and, atethe Same time, provide 
the correct level of comfortable, glare-free Mumination for thé various 


seeing tasks in every type of room 


LECTURE ROOM EVANSTON Six lows 
of 4.11.2 ght''20, 20° units, single stem mounted 
on 4-ft, centers maintain 90 foot candies. Louvers 
are spaced equi distant for more attractive ap 
pearance 


LIBRARY — DOWNTOWN This walnut pan- 
eled library seats 300 people, Ninety-six, thin 
4-lamp “SKYLOUVER” units, with translucent 
styrene louvers, deliver 60 footcandies of ‘just 
like daylight’ illumination 


Electro-Silv-A-King fixtures are also used in Architects: Holabird, Root & Burgee, Chicago © Distrib 
offices, laboratories, television studios, corridors, —utors: Revere Electric Supply, Chicago © Englewood 
etc., in various buildings on both the Evanston Electrical Supply Co., Chicago @ Contractors: Electrical 
and Chicago campuses Contractors, Chicago; Hubble Electric Co., Evanstor 


Electro Silv-A-King...for your school 


Because the Electro-Silv-A-King line offers an unprecedented variety of 
fine quality fixtures now being used in many of the nation’s outstanding 
schools, There is one that will meet your every requirement for perform 
ance, appearance and value 
Write today for your free Specification and Data Catalog illustrating and 
describing the complete line 


S Electro Silv-A-King Corporation 


1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago 8B, Illinois 
pesiences AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST IN LIGHTING 





Spruce & Water Sts., Reading, Pennsylvania 
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fectively as a member of a team which 
shares the responsibility for planning 
rather than merely reviewing proposals 
presented by the superintendent.” 


URGES FLEXIBLE PLANT PLANNING 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 20, 
school administrators participated in a 
program dealing with school buildings 
N. L. Engelhardt headlined this pro- 
gram, speaking on “Educational Speci- 
fications in Plant Planning.” He 
emphasized the fact that “the school 
buildings planned today should serve 
the educational objectives of the pres- 
ent but should be adjustable to the 
inevitably changing educational needs 
as they emerge in the future.” 


SELECTING AN ARCHITECT 

Joseph Wigmore, Philadelphia arch- 
itect, whose subject was “What to Ex- 
pect of the Architect,” emphasized the 
need for cooperative planning. He 
pointed out that a school board, after 
interviewing several architects, should 
base its selection on professional qual- 
ifications, ability, personality, back- 
ground and familiarity with school 
construction. In commenting on co- 
operative planning, he said: “Educators 
who pose as building specialists and 
architects who pose as educational 
specialists should be looked upon with 
equal question. While both parties 
must work for better understanding 
of each other's problems and feel free 
to suggest and recommend, funda- 
mental authority based on understand- 
ing and experience should be accepted.” 


SOME 12,000 ATTEND 

This year’s Schoolmen’s Week ap- 
peared to have reached a new high, 
measured in terms of the number of 
registrants; the number, quality and 
breadth of the program offerings, and 
the number of exhibitors. Some 12,000 
educators, including teachers of all 
grade levels from kindergarten through 
high school, supervisors, principals and 
superintendents attended. The pro- 
gram, including 118 general and sec- 
tional meetings, was sufficiently broad 
in scope to appeal to all. Almost 400 
persons participated in the various 
programs as chairmen, panel members, 
and speakers. Far from the least at- 
tractive part of the conference were 
the exhibits. This year a total of 160 
exhibitor spaces were taken, by 123 
different exhibitors.—Reported 
LEE O. GARBER, associate professor 
of education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 
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How to make School Maintenance 
: nS A Beneficial Program 


ws 


a oo ee 


rather than an expensive chore 


\ Vien asked the definition of school maintenance, an 
administrator once said, “Well, it’s nothing more than keeping the 
building and equipment clean ... and, of course, making the 
necessary repairs or replacements.” But he has changed his opinion. 


Today... with all its high costs and high taxes... you can’t afford 

to be content with “keeping the building and equipment clean.” Too many 
“necessary repairs or replacements” are sure to follow. Progressive 

school administrators and custodians realize that maintenance now must 
mean preserving as well as cleaning ... rejuvenating depreciated floors 

to prevent so many repairs or replacements... adopting a definite program 
that will assure the longest possible building life and best educational 
returns on the original investment. It’s not just an expensive chore. 


For more than thirty years Churchill has been a leader in establishing 
higher standards of school maintenance .. . for the benefit of students, 
parents and all taxpayers. Churchill products are not ordinary sales items 
made to meet competitive prices, but integral parts of tried and proved 
programs or methods which assure best possible results. Churchill 
representatives and distributors (covering every section of the country) 
are not classed as salesmen, but experienced consultants ... always 
ready and willing to help you find the best possible solution to every 
maintenance problem. If you are not familiar with this unusual 
service, be sure to call your nearest distributor or representative, or 
write directly to the factory. 


This extensive 60-page catalog outlines school 
maintenance programs of today; illustrates 
and describes the complete Churchill line. 
It’s yours for the asking. 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


FOR SUPERIOR FLOOR AND BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 
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At which end 
can you cut costs? 


Only one —the handle end. For 
labor gets about 90¢ of your mainte 
nance-cleaning dollar! How do you 
reduce labor costs? by using 
Wyandotte F-100,® a low-use-cost 
cleaner that requires less serub 
bing, pays for itself by cutting 
cleaning time! Walls, floors, painted 
surfaces come clean with ease, And 
F-100 leaves no film: surfaces stay 
bright longer, Little wonder 
it’s the world’s larg 
est-selling building- 
maintenancecleaner! 
Try F-100 yourself, 


> 
\\ 
) 


or see it demonstrat 
ed, Call your Wyan ( 


dotte jobber today : 


Th) Wyandotte 


CHEMICALS 


MIXER 
MAGNESOUND 


records voice and music 
on [Gmm sound and 
silent film-- 


Now voice and music can be recorded 
simultaneously and professionally on 
any Victor 16mm Sound Projector. 
Mixer Magnesound — magnet 
attachment — has individual inputs for 
microphone and phonograph with 
separate volume controls for mixing 
versatility. Record and play back 
immediately or erase and re-record 
in one easy Operation, 


NEW-- 


4 latest Victor developments 
are 3 new Sound Projectors, 
new 1600 Arc and "Silent 

16 Send for tree literature 


today. Write Dept, A-7 


VICTOR 
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Stimulates Long-Range 


Schoolhouse Planning 


Book Review by BRUCE MILLER 


Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, Calif. 


TOWARD BETTER SCHOOL DESIGN. 
By William W’.. Caudill. New York 
City: Architectural Record Book 
published by F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, 1954. $12.75. Pp. 260 

R. CAUDILL has furnished the 
field of schoolhouse planning 
with a most interesting and informa- 
tive book long needed in this area. 
From its thoughtful and provoca- 
tive introduction by Richard J. Neutra 
to the excellent grouping of case 
studies at the end, it is exceptionally 
documented. The 
Illustrations and 


well written and 
layout is excellent 
photographs are good, and the index 
is adequate. The two columns of clear, 
legible print per page account for so 
much information's being presented in 
only 260 pages 


STRESSES HUMAN VALUES 

In Chapter 1, dealing with the pupil 
and the school plant, an architect talks 
architectural 
mind 


shelter from the 


while keeping in 


about 
standpoint 
values 

2 on education 


human 

Chapter 
school plant points out the needs of 
the pupils and shows the “process” 
by which these needs as interpreted 
into de- 


and the 


by educators are translated 
sign. Throughout the chapter and 
book, one is impressed with the at 
tempt to get at the function of both 
education and the planning to house it 

Chapters 3 and 4 are more tech- 
nical, providing the architect with many 
ideas as to how specific building prob- 
Perhaps these 
“over the head” of 


lems can be solved 
chapters are a bit 
the educator, but at least they will 
serve as excellent references when 
he is faced with the task of making 
the architect 

Chapter 5, dealing with city plan- 
ning, sets forth a pattern to be desired 
Here again, as 


and worked toward 


in other sections, the author is very 
much interested in the relationship 
between schools and the pupils. “Their 
functioning, their location, and their 
costs are the concern not of any small 
owner or manager group but of the 
entire community citizenry, Ours are 
public schools, they belong to the 
public and must serve the interests 
of the communities to which they be- 
long as they have from the beginning 
in this country.” 

In Chapter 6 the educator will find 
many discussions close to his heart 
such as those concerning expansibility, 
flexibility and circulation. This is an 
exceptionally fine chapter for the 
schoolman as it gives him a chance 
to see what the architect needs to 
know before he can start drawing. 

The last chapter on the planning 
process sets forth requirements for 
the future and the development of 
long-range plans so that money avail- 
able for the future will make it possi- 
ble to meet educational requirements 
and yet achieve freedom of design. 


APPROACH IS HUMBLE 

As an educator, | am _ impressed 
with the humility with which the 
author approaches the task of finding 
functional design for our programs. 
He has succeeded in stimulating me 
to strive to be more articulate about 
the patterns of both present and future 
educational development. 

This book would be worth its price 
of $12.75 if for no other reason than 
the listing of case studies beginning 
on page 200 and continuing through 
page 260. Here are presented the 
down-to-earth practical problems fac- 
ing both the architect and the school- 
man, and while not all of the 91 cases 
listed provide the solutions each of 
us might use, yet it is the best single 
contribution of its kind that I have 
seen. 
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Why are 


factory-built cabinets 


best for schools ? 


MOMEMAKING foods laboratory and sewing 
room at South High School in Minneapolis, Minnesota 
This installation handled by Haldeman-Homme, Inc., 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 
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FOR — Foods Laboratory 
Laundry Area 

Arts & Crafts 

Clothing Laboratory 
Sewing Laboratory 
Grooming Area 

Home Management Area 
Child Care Area 


General Storage Areas 


Finest in domestic and institutional 
cabinetwork since 1893! 


To be sure, cabinets can sometimes be 
buile on che job for lower initial cost 
But school records prove that they are 
far more expensive in the long run 


Schools that install Mutschler factory 
built cabinetwork report it is so well 
built, so durable they consider it as non 
depreciative as the building itself. On 
the-job cabinet work just cannot meas 
ure up to this kind of quality 


From trees felled on company-owned 
tracts to installed cabinetwork, Mutsch 
ler factory-built cabinets are under the 
careful supervision of skilled craftsmen 
And more than a million dollars worth 
of specialized machinery is used in their 
fabrication. No contractor or carpenter 
has the time, nor the equipment, to 
build homemaking cabinets that give 
service like those made by Mutschlet 


Then there is the matter of finishes. All 
Mutschler natural-grain cabinetwork is 
finished with DuPont Dulux which 
cures by chemical reaction in the pres 
ence of heat and a chemical catalyst. It 
is extremely scratch-resistant, and is un 
harmed by nearly any solvent or solu 
tion. This kind of finish cannot be 
properly applied without factory equip 
ment. 


Also, cabinetwork should be planned 
for most efficient use. Mutschler sales 
engineers are specialists in the planning 
and equipping of school homemaking 
and foods departments, arts and crafts 
rooms, and storage areas. This planning 
help is available at no extra cost when 
you specify Mutschler 


Such a great number of the nation’s 
schools have found they get more for 
their money with Mutschler. Why nor 
investigate comparative costs and sery 
ices before you build or remodel? Call o1 
write your nearest sales office below 
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Drafting aid bill 


> Last month Chairman Graham A 
Barden of the House education and 
labor committee closed the hearings 
on federal school construction aid and 
appointed a subcommittee to draft 
a bill for the Members 
are Representatives Kelley (D.-Pa.), 
chairman, Elliott (D.-Ala.), Landrum 
(D.-Ga.), Bailey (D.-W.Va.), Thomp 
son (D.-N.J.), McConnell (R.-Pa.), 
Gwinn (R.-N.Y.), Kearns (R.-Pa.), 
and Frelinghuysen (R.-N.].). 

Among the members of the sub- 
committee, Representatives Landrum 
and Gwinn both announced opposi- 
tion to any legislation, The other 
seven members will probably work 
out a compromise bill based primarily 
on the bipartisan proposal of Repre- 
sentatives Kearns and Bailey. It will 
contain some elements of the Admin- 
istration bill sponsored by Represent- 
atives McConnell and Frelinghuysen 
and the bill introduced by Represent 
ative Elliott 

A majority of the full committee its 
reported ready to vote down any anti- 


committee 


segregation amendment offered and 
to seck passage during this session 
The 
decision to leave enforcement of its 
judgment of May 17, 1954, to school 
boards and have 
climinated this issue as a serious im 
pediment to legislation. The court said 
nothing about enforcement through 
federal legislation and left strong im 


plications that this is not a proper 


of Congress Supreme Court's 


local courts may 


course 

Several members of the Kelley sub- 
committee, including the chairman, 
have expressed the opinion that the 
court’s most recent decision clears the 
way for action on a school construc 
tion aid bill 


Segregation in federal laws 


> The question of how far Congress 
should seek to enforce desegregation 
through federal laws in fields other 


4 


than education is gaining in impor- 
tance every week. 

Among 
this 
reserve plan, which opponents claim 
is a modified U.M.T. An amendment 
to deny federal funds to units of the 
National Guard in any state in which 
the guard is on a segregated basis 
passed the House on two separate 
votes. The southerners who hold most 
of the key positions in the Congress 
stopped the debate and will probably 
postpone action indefinitely under 
these conditions. They may avoid the 
issue by merely extending the present 
draft law, which expires June 30 

No one knows how much the Su- 
preme Court's decision on implement- 
ing desegregation in public schools 
will affect the issue of segregation in 
other fields of federal legislation. The 
expectation is that anti-segregation 
amendments will be offered on all 
federal legislation where the question 
of segregation may be involved. 


proposals sidetracked on 


issue at present is the national 


Competition from highways 
> The highway bill on its way through 
Congress calls for about $18 billion 
to be highways in five 
years, Of this amount, the federal gov- 
ernment would spend 70 per cent 
Federal 


spent on 


and the states 30 per cent 
funds for primary roads would in- 
crease from $248 million in 1955 to 
$400 million in 1957; for secondary 
roads, from $165 million in 1955 to 
$300 million in 1957; for urban roads, 
from $148 million in 1955 to $200 
million in 1957; for interstate roads, 
from $25 million in 1955 to $1 bil- 
lion in 1957. The interstate roads 
would receive $1.25 billion in 1958, 
$1.5 billion in 1959, and $2 billion 
in 1960 and in 1961. 

This program of highway building, 
whatever its merits, will compete with 
schools for state and federal funds. 
If the federal government increases 
the federal gasoline tax as contem- 
plated, a major source of state revenue 


By EDGAR FULLER 


will be weakened. When state legis- 
latures increase appropriations to 
match federal highway funds, they are 
likely to give them priority over un- 
matched school appropriations and 
weaken state aid for schools. When 
the federal government constructs 
roads it restricts its ability to aid in 
the construction of schools, both be- 
cause of the federal debt limit and 
because of the practical limitations 
on the amounts Congress will appro- 
priate for construction purposes. 


Whither educational TV? 


> In 1952 the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission reserved 242 of 
2053 new television channels for non- 
commercial educational use. Since 
then the reservations have been in- 
creased to 258, of which 86 are in 
the very high frequency band. Most 
of the 172 ultra high frequency 
channels, like their commercial coun- 
terparts, remain impracticable to oper- 
ate for a variety of reasons. Among 
the VHF reservations, 45 are located 
in communities of less than 50,000 
population—and 31 of these localities 
are not yet supporting even a single 
commercial station. In view of these 
facts, what is the record of educational 
TV to date and what are its future 
probabilities? 

Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters were asking these questions 
during their recent convention in 
Washington, even as movie and sub- 
scription TV posed more immediate 
problems for their commercial opera- 
tions. So the pioneering Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational TV, representing 
the seven national organizations of 
daring educators who had organized 
to ask for the educational reservations 
in 1950, working in collaboration with 
the National Citizens Committee for 
Educational TV, held several days of 
conferences with selected commercial 
broadcasters to discuss patterns of 
cooperation (Cont. on p. 96) 
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Kenwood High School, Baltimore 


‘ Formica Tops by Arrow Cabinet Co 


ORMICA -Saithaliemcelen it 


Beautiful, colorful Formica has been the _ tioned” surfaces for student and teacher 
work surface for class after class year desks, kindergarten tables, window 
after year on the cabinet tops of stools, and cafeteria tables. 

thousands of home economics teaching Many school systems are using their 
kitchens. own maintenance personnel to resurface 
Having earned its rugged reputation scarred tops of all kinds. 

under punishment of pots and pans, Established Formica fabricators special- 
Formica has long since become a part ize in complete renovation of worn 
of many of the other fixtures used in school furniture. A trained Formica rep- 
education. resentative in your area will gladly give 
Today Formica provides “wear condi- you additional Formica information. 


‘ 
FORMICA 4574 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
Write FORMIca 


In Canada: Arnold Banfield & Co., Ltd., Oakville, Ontario 
Crain) Pays in Performance 
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Educational TV on Reserved 
Channels. ‘Thus far, the challenge 
posed by the FCC. in making the 
reservations appears to have been well 
met. The central were to 
reserve the channels until the educators 
could determine how to use television 


purpe SCS 


and to provide extra time for the 
construction and operation of stations 
Some educators believe they have 
moved too slowly toward utilization 
since 1952; others believe they have 
moved too fast in relation to the 
growth of their knowledge about how 
to use television in education 


FOR PERFECT ADAPTATION 
to current architectural trends... 
and constructed of durable acid- 
resisting enameled cast iron to 
withstand the severest abuses of 
the school yard, this new HAWS 
drinking fountain assures lasting 
trouble-free service. 


HAWS Model No. 7X drinking 
fountain contains HAWS complete 
sanitation features... with raised, 
shielded, angle-stream fountain 
head of chromium plated brass. 
Water pressure and volume is au- 
tomatically controlled . .. it’s anti- 
squirt! 


Educational stations are now oper- 
ating on reserved VHF channels in 
Houston, Tex.; Pittsburgh; San Fran 
cisco; St. Louis; Lincoln, Neb.; Seattle; 
Chapel Hill, NA Boston; Birm 
ingham and Munford, Ala. Noncom- 
mercial UHF stations are broadcasting 
from Madison, Wis., and Cincinnati. 
Universities are operating educational] 
stations under commercial licenses in 
Ames, lowa; East Lansing, Mich., and 
Columbia, Mo 

Educational stations are being con- 
structed to utilize VHF reservations 
in Chicago; Champaign-Urbana, IIL; 


Model No. 7X 
Acid resisting enamel 
cast iron drinking fountain 


Designed by CHANNING WALLACE GILSON 
industrial Designer 


WRITE TODAY for full details of HAWS Model No. 7X...a complement 
to new construction...a vast improvement for modernization! It’s designed 
fo meet ALL city, county and state material and operational sanitation re- 
quirements. Specify HAWS with confidence! 


DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 





Miami, Fla., and Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Detroit and Columbus, 
Ohio, will soon broadcast over reserved 
UHF channels. Construction is assured 
in additional cities 

Multiple Approach. The learning 
process for educators in television has 
not been confined to experience with 
stations of their own. Many commer- 
cial operators have assisted. Some have 
been more eager to induct the edu- 
cators into TV than the latter have 
been willing to be inducted. 

Willingness of educators to experi- 
ment in programming over com- 
mercial TV stations has been the 
indispensable factor; cooperation by 
commercial broadcasters has varied 
according to the depth and sincerity 
of each broadcaster's belief that TV 
can educate as well as entertain and 
sell. Other factors in cooperation are 
whether all station time can be sold 
for advertising, the extent to which 
the community demands noncommer- 
cial public service programs, and the 
effect of such programs on present 
Or prospective competitors. In a few 
instances, commercial broadcasters have 
welcomed an educational station pri 
marily for its potential contribution 
to education in the community. Occa 
sionally, they have welcomed an edu- 
cation station in order to prevent 
establishment of a competing com 
mercial outlet. More often, perhaps, 
commercial broadcasters prefer to have 
all stations operated commercially and 
to pacify the educators by making 
some air time available to them. 

Under these circumstances, numer 
ous school systems and colleges have 
gained experience in television through 
productions over commercial stations 
Some programs 
years and have built up large audi- 
Along with the offerings on 


have survived for 
ences. 
educational stations, the influence of 
educational programs on commercial 
stations has no doubt been a factor 
in encouraging additional education 
ally acceptable programs to appear and 
remain on the air under commercial 
auspices 

Educational Responsibility. Many 
teachers and administrators are so busy 
with their “regular” work that they 
tend to shrug off responsibility for 
what happens in television. They may 
soon prove to have been shortsighted 
as television cuts more and more deeply 
into the educational and social influ 
ence of their “regular” work. The 
public may be ahead of the profession 
in measuring these effects; witness the 
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It’s a fact: labor equals about 90¢ 
of your maintenance-cleaning dol 
lar! To trim the dollar, labor must 
“beat the clock.” That’s where we 
come in. . . with Wyandotte 
F-100.@ It dissolves grease and 
grime faster on walls, painted sur 
faces, floors — even dewaxes — and 
more than pays for itself in lower 
cleaning costs! F-100 is a quality 
product, easy to use and store, out- 
sells all other building-maintenance 
cleaners! Call your Wyandotte 
jobber for a demonstration today. 


~~ 


IV) Wyandotte cnemicas 


congressional investigations of juve- 
nile delinquency and the general con- 
cern about the effects of television on 
children and youth. Television is here 
to stay. Perhaps the best way for 
educators to assist in determining how 
it shall affect us may be to participate 
in it. 

The Probable Future. The Fund 
for Adult Education has tried in sev- 
eral ways to assist in this extremely 
complex field of education. One of 
its most helpful services has been the 
establishment of the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center at Ann Arbor 
to distribute suitable educational pro- 
grams for noncommercial educational 
stations. At present the center makes 
available to each affiliated station five 
hours of “packaged” programs each 
week at relatively nominal cost. Any 
school or college may obtain programs 
for presentation on commercial sta- 
tions at higher rates. 

The N.A.R.T.B. convention exhibits 
in Washington made it clear that pro- 
gram reproduction, technical quality, 
and cost are improving so rapidly that 
many of the major impediments to 
educational TY may soon be over- 
come. One company exhibited a de- 
vice that promises to provide TV film 
of theater film quality quickly and 
inexpensively. The best educational 
TV productions will probably be pack- 
aged and reproduced with theater film 
clarity in the near future. 

The same company also demon- 
strated a new and inexpensive system 
of color TV. The marvels of elec- 
tronics are illustrated well by this 
device, which must be used in a studio 
rather than outdoors. When it is in 
operation, there are 60 impulses of 
light per second alternating with 60 
TV pictures per second taken in the 
dark, There is such precision that the 
studio appears to the human eye to 
be lighted all the time but is actually 
dark during the time when the lens 
of the television camera is taking 
pictures. 

Another technical development that 
may help educational TV is in the 
field of inexpensive low-power trans- 
mitters suitable for smaller cities. No 
less than four companies are experi- 
menting with these, and authorization 
for their use is momentarily expected 
from the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Television in Schools. In-school 
TV poses perhaps the greatest prob- 
lems of the educational TV future. 
Thus far, with a few notable excep- 


tions, educators have been merely 
“putting on shows.” Just what teachers 
can use from TV in classrooms, how 
the TV screen can present educational 
programs in usable form, and how 
teachers can be prepared to utilize 
such programs raise questions that 
are largely unanswered. Teachers must 
prepare themselves to define such 
programs for TV production staffs, 
avoiding the single-shot, hit-and-miss 
character of broadcasts for consump- 
tion by the general public that cannot 
legitimately pass as education in the 
classroom. The sequential character of 
university courses for adults is easily 
achieved, compared with the challenge 
to elementary and secondary teachers 
to use TV in their regular classroom 
work. 

Dubious Claims, As often happens 
in the development of important as- 
pects of technology, educational TV 
has been seized upon by opportunists 
of various kinds to promote their own 
pet ideas. 

These range from the ridiculous to 
the plausible. One campaigner against 
the whole idea of public education 
wants to substitute television for 
schools entirely. Others advertise 
widely that TV will replace teachers 
and can be an important factor in 
solving the shortage of teachers. These 
claims confuse the public and tend 
to undermine necessary support for 
education. 

It is sound to experiment with and 
tO test in practice any idea that may 
prove helpful to education, no matter 
how radical it may at first appear to 
be. But it is also the obligation of 
those who test radical ideas to refrain 
from making unverified claims. When 
unfounded claims based on an experi- 
ment are used by critics to attack 
education itself, both the experiment- 
ers and responsible educators every- 
where have a responsibility to refute 
them. 

There is some evidence that subject 
matter teaching of college students or 
other adults may lend itself to larger 
classes through use of television. There 
is little evidence of any kind at the 
high school level. What evidence 
there is at the elementary school level 
appears to indicate that here the 
teacher is indispensable. Television 
may be useful as a teaching tool to 
improve instruction, but the teaching 
process is such that the number of 
pupils for whom each teacher is re- 
sponsible is unlikely to be affected by 


television. 
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Brand New! Modnar Ran- 
dom Plank Asphalt Floor 
Tile. The first real change in asphalt tile! A Tile-Tex 
exclusive. Modnar creates beautiful “open design” 
effects with subtle random plank lines. Installation 
is rapid. Can be laid by starting anywhere in the 
room. 4 rich wood-tones: Driftwood, Maple, Oak, 
Walnut. Size 4’’x 24” in 1/8” and 3/16” thicknesses. 


* at * ' La 


ew! Fresh! Holiday Asphalt 
Floor Tile. A holiday for floors— 
gay, festive combinations of colorful 
dots to brighten every room. Created with the aid 
of a famous color specialist. Absence of directional 
pattern means faster, easier installation. Simple to 
keep attractive. You've got to see Holiday to 
appreciate its unusual beauty. 






What’s new for you in the Tile-Tex Line? 
... two exciting floor products ! 


You now have 7 individual lines within the complete 
Tile-Tex line for floor and wall tile products to select 
from. Including nearly 100 beautiful colors . . . a num- 
ber of different sizes! Even different shapes! 

Look into these great Tile-Tex values. 









Flexachrome Vinyl-Asbestos 


Floor Tile. The showpiece of resilient 
flooring —one of the finest all-purpose 
floorings ever developed. Exceptionally 
beautiful, exceptionally durable. 23 bright 
rich colors. Greaseproof. Resists acids 
and alkalies. So easy to clean and keep clean. 
Can pay for itself in maintenance savings! 


Tuff-Tex Greaseproof 


Industrial Floor Tile. A heavy-duty 
tile that takes plant traffic, rolling 
friction, grease and oil abuse. Just right 
for machine areas, warehouses, boiler rooms, 
laboratories. In many morale-raising colors. 
Tuff-Tex is quiet, comfortable and safe under foot. 


Vitachrome Greaseproof 


Resilient Floor Tile. For kitchens and 
food areas. Unusually light, bright colors 
..With a high degree of light reflectivity. 
One of the most economical plastic- 
asbestos tiles on the market. 
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TILE-TEX... Floors of Lasting Beauty 


Manufacturers of Flexachrome*... Tile-Tex*. .. Tuff-Tex*. .. Vitachrome*... Holidayt... Mura-Tex* 


Tile-Tex Asphalt Floor Tile. 

The pioneer asphalt tile. Long the 
standard of the industry for quality. Ideal 
for general use, Available in 

an outstanding selection of colors, sizes, 
thicknesses. And a full line of accessories. 







Mura-Tex Plastic-Asbestos 


Wall Tile. Just the thing for commercial, 
industrial, institutional and residential 
wainscoting and walls. Greaseproof. 
Resists acids and alkalies. Stays 

clean and sanitary with little care. 


See your Tile-Tex contractor for complete infor- 
mation—he’s listed in the pages of your classified 
directory under the Tile-Tex Trademark. Or write. 
TILE-TEX, a division of THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 1234 
McKinley Avenue, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
TILE-TEX— PIONEER DiIvIsIoN, The Flintkote Company, 
P. O. Box 2218, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
California 
The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th Street, 
Long Branch, Toronto, Canada 


Trmacemank OF THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
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..and Modnartf, the latest development in asphalt tile. 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE of Assumption High School. The architects were Paul J. Saunders and Eugene 
5. Johnson, The engineer was John P. Nix. The general contractor was Wm H. and Nelson Cunliff Co. 


TWO STORY ACADEMIC UNIT, connected to the one story 
unit to which a second floor may be added in the future. 





ENTRANCE to the gym- 
nasium unit. The small 
doorway to the right leads 
into a classroom area. 
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THE STRUCTURAL FRAMEWORK during erection. The more than 348 tons of USS Structural Steel, 
used in the building, were fabricated by The Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





future expansion in min 


The Assumption High School of East 
St. Louis, Illinois, was built to accom- 
modate 650 students with provisions 
for expanding horizontally and verti- 
cally to provide facilities for an even- 
tual one thousand students. 

The school consists of three units: an 
academic unit containing classrooms; 
a gymnasium unit including gymna- 
sium, cafeteria, shops, and laboratories; 
and a Brother’s House, independent of 
the other buildings, which contains liv- 
ing quarters for 24 Brothers. The aca- 
demic unit has provisions for expansion 
to the east. In addition, a second floor 
can be added to the present one story 
portion. The Gymnasium Unit is de- 
signed so that there is sufficient physi- 
cal education, shop, laboratory, and 
cafeteria space for additional students 
if classroom facilities are increased. 

Structural Steel was used exclusively 
in the framing of this new school be- 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. + 


wiTeo Tate te 


Udo STRUCTURAL STEEL 


SEE The United States Steel Hour 


week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station 


UNITED 


ExPoat 


it's a full-hour TV program presented every other 


STATES 


cause of its versatility, its tremendous 
load bearing capacity, and its economy 
of use—qualities that make it ideal for 
all types of school construction. Small 
wonder that today’s architects and en- 
gineers are specifying Structural Steel 
frameworks for more and more schools, 
churches, and small buildings. Just look 
at these advantages: 


1. Structural Steel is the strongest, 
yet most economical of load bearing 
materials. 


2. Structural Steel will withstand 
more abuse than other structural 
materials, effectively resisting tor- 
sion, tension, compression, and shear. 


3. Once enclosed in buildings, it lasts 
indefinitely requiring no mainten- 
ance, 

4. Structural Steel may be riveted, 
bolted or welded ...can be erected in 
any weather in which men can work. 
5. Steel members are fabricated in- 
doors; therefore, weather can have no 
effect on the quality of workmanship. 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


COMPANY, REW YORK 


STEEL 

























SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK NOW 


United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Room 4746 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 











Please send me my free copy of HOT 
ROLLED CARBON STEEL SHAPES AND PLATES 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





P.T.A. Annual Meeting Supports 
$3600 Minimum Pay for New Teachers 


For the first time in his- 
nominated for the 


CHICAGO-- 
tory a man 
presidency of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. But he lost 
the election. The action took place at 
the 59th annual convention here May 
23 to 25 

The nominee was Harry Reynolds, a 
former teacher from Winona, Minn 
The unexpected nomination was made 
by Mrs. Lester Bangston of Wilmar, 
Minn., who told the 3000 delegates 
that while Mr. Reynolds was president 
of the Minnesota P.T.A., membership 
had quadrupled, male membership had 
increased, and “school superintendents 


was 


seemed to have more respect for us.” 

Mrs, Bangston described Mr. Rey- 
nolds as Minnesota's “Mr. P.T.A.” and 
“a businessman well able to leave his 
job to attend to P.T.A. work.” 

The favorite son nomination was the 
only one made in opposition to the 
nominating committee's selection of 
Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los Angeles, who 
had been first vice president. Mrs. 
Brown has been active in P.T.A. work 
for 31 years. She takes over the pres- 
idency at a time when membership is 
at an all-time high of 9,409,282—up 
586,588 from a year ago. Mrs. Brown 
said she did not plan to “make any 
revolutions.” But she will encourage 
more family participation in commu- 
nity affairs, she added. 

The opening of the meeting coin- 
with the dedication of the 
association's $750,000 national 
headquarters The three-story 
building north of the Loop was f- 
nanced by the membership’s dimes and 
quarters, The largest contribution was 
a check for $1000 

The convention reaffirmed a policy 
favoring federal aid to education with 
maximum state local initiative, 
effort and control. The policy was em- 
phasized by Mrs. Newton P. Leonard 
of Rhode Island, the retiring president, 
who said more than 30 state groups 
had approved the stand, 

The organization also announced it 
will support a minimum wage of $3600 
for beginning teachers. And it will 
work for annual increases to a top 
minimum of $8500 a year for experi- 


¢ ided 
new 
here 


and 
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enced teachers. Formerly the group 
supported only a $2400 minimum sal- 
ary for beginning teachers. 

At one of the sessions, H. I. Willett, 
president of the American Association 
of School Administrators, warned 
against keeping the public in the dark 
about school matters. “There is a def- 
inite relationship between public con- 
fidence in the schools and financial 
support for them,” Mr. Willett said. 

Harold E. Stassen, director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
called upon the P.T.A. to play a leading 


rdle in the promotion of world peace. 


All 48 States to Attend 

White House Conference 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— The White 

House Conference on Education ex- 

pects 100 per cent participation of the 

53 states and territories invited to at- 

tend the meeting here from Nov. 28 to 


Dec. 1. Chairman Neil H. McElroy 
said Georgia’s recent announcement 
that it would hold a cooperating con- 
ference completed the list. Some 2000 
educators are expected at the meeting. 


Houston Board Meetings 
Televised; Seen by 100,000 

HOUSTON, TEX.—KUHT, the edu- 
cational television station here, has 
been telecasting board meetings of the 
Houston Independent School District 
to an enthusiastic local audience, re- 
ports a station representative. Surveys 
show the audience numbers 100,000. 

The school board telecasts are live 
shows direct from the meetings with 
none of the proceedings deleted from 
the program. KUHT stated that the 
last program ran for four and one- 
half hours beginning at 7:30 p.m. 
When the series was started one board 
meeting a month was telecast. Since 
then the number of broadcasts has 
been increased because of popular 
demand, it was explained. 


“Teacher of the Year’ Meets President Eisenhower 


Shown here with President Eisenhower at the White House are Margaret 
Petty, fourth grade teacher of Monmouth, Ore., the “Teacher of the 
Year”; Sue Mull and Dick Peterson, two of Miss Petty’s pupils from Mon- 
mouth; Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief School 
Officers (left) and Samuel M. Brownell, U.S. commissioner of education 
(right). The Teacher of the Year was chosen through the cooperation 
of the Office of Education, Council of Chief State School Officers, and 


McCall's Magazine. 
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booklet shows 
how replacement 
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windows with 
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Kimble Glass Company 

subsidiary of Owens-Illinios 

Dept. NS-7 
lr you’RE FACED with the problem of worn-out Toledo 1, Ohio 
window sash, mail the coupon for this new free 
booklet. See how sash replacement with modern- 
looking, cost-cutting Owens-IIlinois Glass Block on = 
panels have proved to be an immediate and per- aii BasA fae 
manent solution for schools throughout the PSSA SADIE name Fp 
country. Do it today and we'll send it by return 


Please send your new free booklet, “School Modernization 
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AN @ PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 











Saginaw News Photo 


Hometown High School and Daily Newspaper 
Honor Editor of The Nation’s Schools 


Arthur H. Rice 
The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS, reminisces with old friends 
in Saginaw, Mich., where on May 26 
he was named as Arthur Hill High 
School's fifth Honor Alumnus, At the 
left is Otto C. Pressprich, editor of 
the Saginaw News fellow em 
ploye of the Saginaw News Courier 
when Dr. Rice was a reporter there 
Standing at the right are Arthur R 
Treanor, editor and manager of the 
Rice's ten 


SAGINAW, MICH 


(seated), editor of 


and 


News Courier during Dr 
ure as reporter, and Chester F. Miller, 
Saginaw's school superintendent and 
a member of the advisory board of 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS. 


Dr. Rice, a native Saginawian, who 
was graduated from Arthur Hill High 
School in 1918, was introduced at the 
honors assembly by Mary Wilcox, a 
student in her junior year. Theme of 
his acceptance speech was that youth 
should learn from the mistakes of its 
elders. The school held a dinner in 
Dr. Rice's honor the preceding night 
and a reception for him after the cere 
mony A photographic portrait of 
him was placed with those of the 
other four Honor Alumni in the school 

Concluding tribute in the speech 


introducing Dr. Rice as Honor Alum 
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nus was; “For his inspirational leader- 
ship as a nationally recognized educa- 
tional editor, for his great enthusiasm 
and influence in helping our schools 
to serve the child and the community 
more effectively, for his creative think- 
ing and constructive guidance and 
vision in a world of conflicting phil- 
osophies, Arthur Hill High School is 
proud to name Dr. Arthur Henry Rice 
as our fifth Honor Alumnus.” 

The Saginaw News, successors of 
the News Courier, praised Dr. Rice 
editorially. Of Arthur Hill's choice 
of him as fifth Alumnus, it 
said: “This is an 
believe, Dr. Rice will especially cher- 
ish. It is an honor he has abundantly 
earned. We feel we share with Arthur 
Hill the privilege of claiming him as 
a distinguished alumnus.” 


Honor 
honor which, we 


Research for the Honor Alumnus 
award is done by Arthur Hill students 
in Quill and Scroll, national honorary 
for high school journalists. Four of 
these students, accompanied by their 
teacher, Mattie G. Crump, interviewed 
Dr. Rice at his office in Chicago and 
his home in Wilmette. Selection of 
the alumnus to be honored 
by the school faculty and adminis- 


Audrey R. Llewellyn. 
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$3 Million for Bungalows 
to Cut Classroom Shortage 

Los ANGELES. — The city has or- 
dered a $3 million emergency bunga- 
low classroom building program to 
take 23,800 pupils off half-day school 
sessions by next September. 

Supt. Claude L. Reeves announced 
that contracts were being let immedi- 
ately following approval by voters of 
a $133 million school bond issue. 

A total of 341 completely equipped 
classrooms—292 of them at 70 ele- 
mentary schvols and 49 at junior and 
senior high schools—will be erected 
during the summer, according to Vir- 
gil Volla, school housing supervisor 

The bulk of the emergency con- 
struction will be in the mushrooming 
San Fernando Valley, with 45 of the 
bungalows to be added to three junior 
high schools, all built within the last 
year, Mr. Reeves said 

Nearly 50,000 Los Angeles district 
pupils are on short schedules despite 
a massive building program through 
which 1309 classrooms have been con- 
structed since September 1952—facil- 
ities for nearly 50,000, the superin- 
tendent pointed out. 

Voters approved a $75 million bond 
measure in 1946; they passed a $150 
million issue in 1952, and supported 
the new $133 million bond issue in a 
recent election, he said. 

But, fast as schools have been built 
in Los Angeles, they have not kept 
pace with enrollment, which has in- 
creased at a rate of from 25,000 to 
35,000 pupils a year and will top half 
a million by next September, Me 


Reeves explained 


Education Loses Friend 
on Communications Commission 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
Eisenhower did not reappoint to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
the woman who is chiefly responsible 
for the reserving of 257 TV channels 
for education. She is Frieda Hennock, 
a New York lawyer, and the first 


President 


woman ever appointed to the com- 
mission. Although a Democrat, her 
appointment to the commission in 
1948 was endorsed by the late Sen 
Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio), who sup- 
ported her campaign on behalf of 
and the small 


Succeeding her on 


educational television 
radio-TV stations 
the commission for a seven-year term, 
starting July 1, is Richard Mack, a 


Florida utilities commissioner 
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Sherman Elementary School, Tacoma, Washington 
Architect: Robert B. Price — Contractor: Ostruske-Murphy, Inc. 


Sherman Elementary School’s steel panel ceilings have the 
acoustical treatment built right in! 





Some architects have discovered the way to control school 
noise and save money doing it... by using long-span 
Fenestra* Acoustical-Structural Building Panels. 
This remarkable multi-purpose building product com- 
bines the finished interior ceiling with a structural roof 
deck system, plus a noncombustible acoustical element 
built right into the panels. No acoustical material has to 
be pasted on the ceiling surface .. . just paint it. And the 
ceiling can be washed or repainted whenever needed with- 
out affecting the acoustical efficiency! 
Cost? Both time and money are saved because Fenestra 
Panels replace separate roof deck and framing and elimi- 
nate the extra labor usually needed for acoustical treat- 4 New Fenestra Acoustical-Structural 
ment and plaster. The panels go up fast, and are ready for iy “D” Panel. Width 24”. Depth 3” to 71/2” 
finish roofing as soon as they are in place and interlocked. ‘ 
Foundation and structural steel costs are also reduced. s a indies : =“ 
Why not find out how Fenestra Acoustical-Structural nt ESE OTE tal ee 
Building Panels can be used in your next school building? 
Mail the coupon below for your copy of the new brochure — 
Fenestra for Schools—or call your Fenestra Representative. Detroit Steel Products Company 
* Trademark Dept. NS-7, 3405 Griffin Street 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


METAL Please send immediately my copy of 
Fenestra for Schools 


CHESTM | tore as 


STREET 
Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows * Metal Building Panels 4 
CITY ZONE 





Electrifoort * Roof Deck * Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors t®” 
COUNTY 
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Parents of Teen-Agers 
Get Help From N.E.A. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — “It's High 
Time” is a new booklet for parents 
of teen-agers published by the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
pamphlet is written for parents to 
help their youngsters achieve a smooth 
transition from elementary or junior 
high school into the world of high 
school, 

The family council is suggested as 
a way of meeting family problems and 
differences so that all members of the 
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@ The 2-lamp Garfield is a gracefully styled luminaire with 
long, low lines that give it a “built-in” look. Its 3%" depth 
makes it ideal for surface mounting on low ceilings—yet it 
is equally handsome when pendant mounted. 


@ Diffusing polystyrene side panels and 35 


family will feel that they have had a 
part in formulating the decisions 
which have been made. Several other 
technics are suggested. 

The universal teen-age problems of 
how they grow, their fads, family rules 
for curfew, use of the car, dating, and 
home chores are covered. The pam- 
phlet also discusses matters related 
directly to entrance into high school, 
courses of study, choosing a vocation, 
establishing good study habits, making 
friends, picking extraclass activities, 
and extra expenses 


y 
+ 


4 & 8 FT. LUMINAIRES 
FOR INDIVIDUAL 

OR END-TO-END 
MOUNTING 


x 35° louver 


bottom result in a desirable brightness pattern. Closure type 
reflector with baked-on white finish assures highest efficiency. 


@ Open chassis construction makes the unit easy to install and 


maintain, Side panels slip into position; 


inged louver 


opens or removes quickly. 


@ Unit is wired complete, ready to install in line or indi- 
vidually. Finished in all-white. U.L. listed. 


Write for Bulletin N 


lt gives complete specifications, di- 
mensional drawings and engineering 
data for the Garfield. 


Pil ISBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


419 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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IN CANADA 


Holden Lighting Manufacturers, Ltd. 
15 Yorkville Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 


Tests Show Eighth Graders 
Months Ahead of 1933 Pupils 

EVANSTON, ILL. — Eighth grade 
pupils in the schools here are learn- 
ing their reading, spelling and arith- 
metic as well as or better than their 
predecessors did 20 years ago, accord- 
ing to tests conducted by Wendell C. 
Lanton of the research department of 
the Evanston schools. Last year Dr. 
Lanton conducted a similar study 
among third and fifth grade pupils 
in the Evanston schools with results 
favorable to present-day teaching. 

The tests were the same ones that 
had been given in 1933. And an 
attempt was made to duplicate the 
testing conditions as closely as possi- 
ble. 

Results showed that in composite 
today’s eighth graders 
ranked four months ahead of their 
1933 counterparts. In reading com- 
prehension and vocabulary, the cur 
rent eighth grade pupils were five 
months ahead of the same groups 
tested in 1933. The two groups scored 
about even in arithmetic computation, 
but today’s eighth graders were farth- 
er ahead in arithmetic reasoning. In 
spelling the present-day eighth graders 
showed themselves about three months 
ahead of their predecessors. 

Dr. Lanton pointed out that the 
pupils who took the tests this year 
were significantly younger than those 
in 1933. There was some indication 
that intelligence test scores for the 
same groups were higher today than 
22 years ago, he added. 

Many objectives of the school, said 
Dr. Oscar M. Chute, superintendent 
of elementary and junior high schools 
in Evanston, are not measurable by 
tests. These include citizenship, char- 
acter and many intangibles of human 
personality that need to be taken into 
consideration in an appraisal of a 
school system. 


achievement 


New Jersey Official Halts 
“Unofficial” Segregation 

ENGLEwoop, N.J. — State Com- 
missioner of Education Frederick M 
Raubinger has ordered school officials 
here to end discrimination against 
Negro pupils. The commissioner 
charged that recently redrawn school 
districts were designed to segregate 
Negro children in violation of the 
state law. He gave the local board 
six weeks to change the boundaries 
of two of the schools. 
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“It’s like waxing your floors with a film of plastic” 


HEN you apply new SUPER WESTWAX it’s just like laying 
W down a protective sheet of tough, transparent plastic on your floors. 
With NEW SUPER WESTWAX you get 
brilliant gloss 
extra durability 
freedom from discoloration 
NEW easier maintenance 
SUPER Why ? Because this heavy-duty formulation contains — 
WESTWAX West's crystal clear Plastic Emulsion, MIRITE® 
and 
Soqeees prime #1 yellow Carnauba Wax. 
MIRITE® 
PLAST IE r combines all the features of the finest floor protection in a 
EMULSION ] single wax: 
dries to a hard, mirror gloss 
resists scuffing from traffic 
resists water 
requires no polishing 
And SUPER WESTWAX is slip resistant — meets Underwriters’ 
Laboratories requirements for floor treatment materials 
OLDEST AND LARGEST 
COMPANY OF ITS KIND ET a West floor expert demonstrate SUPER WESTWAX 
r on your own floor show you how easy it is to use 
No obligation, of course. Just send the coupon, 


IN THE WORLD 


west DISINFECTING COMPANY 
42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. (Branches in principal cities) 
In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 
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} Vd like a free copy of your folder on SUPER WESTWAX 
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(Tear out this coupon and mail it with your letterhead) 














Sylvan-Aire —The very finest in class- 
room lighting. Sylvania’s famous “wall- 
to-wall’’ lighting offers shadow-free, 
glare-free effect. Optional acoustical 
boffles cut classroom noise. A three-way 
treatment of beouty, sight and sound. 




















The right 


Syivania’s “Ingredients”—Fixtures to meet 


every school lighting problem 


Trimline All-Plastic Series — Plastic 
shielding provides even distribution and 
better brightness contrasts for visual 
comfort. Available with 2 or 4 lamps 
in 4’ or 8’ lengths. 


Trimline Louver Series —Clean, trim 
design has made Sylvania’s Trimline 
Series one of the most popular class- 
room lighting units. Available with 
35° x 45° louver shield, 2 or 4 lamps, 4’ 
or 8’ lengths. 





The Scott—Sylvania’s attractive, new, 
all-luminous fixture. Plastic shielding 
provides low brightness and high effi. 
clency (89.6%) that young eyes need. 
Distribution 55/45, 


ICL Units—Feature 45° x 45° louver 
shielding. Available with plastic or 
metal sides, Stronger downward com- 
ponent for high utilization of light. 
Combine efficient school lighting with 
easy maintenance. 


LC, Low-Brightness Line — Low bright- 
ness with 45° crosswise shielding. Ideal 
for easy maintenance, easy lamp replace- 
ment. Available with metal, plastic or 
aluminum side panels. 








> 
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Seno-Lume—Sylivania's combination 
light-and-sound control luminaire is avail- 
able with all-plastic shield or 35° x 45° 
louver shielding, Acoustically treated 
‘wings’ provide large sound-deadening 


f 
surface a) 


~ 


Troffers — Recessed lighting with seven 
different types of shielding media — flat 
or curved albolite, 45° x 45° metal shield, 
dished plastic, low brightness lens, twin- 
lite or curved lens. 


ae a 
~ Corridor Light—This trim, good- 


looking fixture can be mounted any- 
where, in any position, for general illu- 
mination in corridors. 











Chatkboard Light —Low-cost, single. 
lamp unit can be mounted above chalk- 
board in continvous row for supple 
mentary lighting. Available in 4° and 
8’ lengths 





week 
Shop Light — Rugged industrial-type 
fixture — proved in factories across the 
nation—directs a maximum of light on 
work surfaces. 





Gymnasium Light — For high-ceiling 
oreas, install NTC fixtures with wire 
guard for protection of lamps. 

















lighting prescription 


calls for the right “ingredients” 


An ARCHITECT OR a lighting engineer can 
only compound the most effective lighting 
“prescription” for your school if he has a 
complete selection of better-quality fixtures 
to choose from. 


Look over the complete Sylvania line of 
school lighting fixtures on the page opposite. 
Whatever your lighting problem —ceiling 
height, room size, type of room, available 
natural light, or budget —there’s a Sylvania 
fixture to meet every need, both in new 
and existing buildings. 

With the Sylvania line, you know that 
every fixture will stay “‘modern’”’ for years 
to come... your assurance of making the 
best illumination investment possible. 
You’ll be buying long fixture life, latest 


SYLVANIA ¥ 


... fastest growing name in sight 


Electronics 
Atomic Energy 


Lighting + Radio 
Television . 


design, maximum lighting protection for 
young eyes. 

Questions? Call on the Sylvania lighting 
specialist in your area for a consultation or 
a group meeting at any time. He is a quali- 
fied expert on all phases of school lighting. 

Meanwhile, send the coupon below for 
our latest informative booklet, “Some Whys 
and Hows of Modern School 
Lighting.”’ It is a helpful, com- 
plete, easy-to-understand dis- 
cussion of school lighting. 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


SYLVANIA ELecrric Propucts Inc. 
Dept. G-10, 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


() Please send me your free informative booklet, ‘Some 


Whys and Hows of Modern School Lighting.” 


©) Have a Sylvania lighting specialist call on me. 
Name_____ all Title 
Organization 

Address 


City... _Zone 





NEWS 


Teachers Place One Candidate 
on Los Angeles School Board 

Los ANGELES, — Mrs 
Hardy, 44, a television book reviewer 
lecturer, won a seat on the Los Angeles 
Board of Education May 31 but her 
two teacher supported running mates 
were defeated by conservative incum 
bents 

This marked the first time in city 
history that the teachers—through their 
13,000 member Affiliated Teacher Or- 
ganizations of Los Angeles—had open 
ly backed a school board political slate 


Georgiana 


Mrs. Hardy, wife of Attorney Jack 
W. Hardy, once a Republican candi- 
date for Congress from southern Cali- 
fornia, won over Donald B. Pugh, a 
marine contractor, polling 173,076 
votes to the loser’s 149,608. The board 
post was vacated by Arthur Gardner. 
Harry H. Hillman, 47, incumbent, de- 
feated Contractor Emery S. Petty, Mrs. 
Hardy's running mate, by 28,000 votes. 
Earl Carpenter, the other conservative 
incumbent, downed the third teacher 
slate member, Attorney Laurence B 
Martin, in the April primary election 


from ANY angle... 


the Griggs No. 450 
Chair Desk is your 


Best Buy 





Look at these 

quality features — 

steel construction 

for years of wear. Easily- 


adjustable desk top height. Comfortable 


seat and roomy desk top. Large book 
compartment. Compare these points — 


you'll buy the 450! 


Write for full description in Griggs Catalog. 


Equipment Company 





Box 630 e Belton, Texas 


This was a tempestuous name-call- 
ing campaign, even for Los Angeles, 
where school board politics have be- 
come bitter and controversial enough 
to make news throughout the nation 
in the last six years. 

Press releases from the Hill- 
man-Pugh-Carpenter headquarters, 
representing business interests and 
nicknamed by opponents as the “cham- 
ber of commerce” slate, charged the 
teachers were trying to seize board 
control. They pointed to the fact that 
the board determines teacher salary 
policies and criticized A.T.O.L.A. for 
entering the campaign. 

They branded the Hardy-Petty slate 
as “pro-UNESCO” and charged that 
“left-wing ideologists and special pres- 
sure groups are making a concerted 
effort to dominate our way of life 
through the educational system.” 

Mrs. Hardy and Mr. Petty, cam- 
paigning without support from any of 
the city’s newspapers, made numerous 
public appearances blasting the board's 
“penny-pinching” tax policies and 
“book banning interference” in the 
educational program of the schools. 

They charged the incumbent board, 
dominated by “cut taxes” interests, was 
neglecting school health and needed 
junior college expansion and was usurp- 
ing administrative authority. 

Mrs. Hardy and Mr. Petty have filed 
$150,000 libel suits against the Los 
Angeles chapter of Pro America, charg- 
ing an election pamphlet falsely im- 
plied they were linked to a Communist 
plot. Both declared they would press 
the suits through to conclusion follow- 
ing the election. 


Family Aspects Found Top 
Factors in Causing Delinquency 

New York. — A new test is being 
used in two schools in the Bronx to 
determine potential delinquents at an 
early age and to help them while they 
are still young. The test is based on 
a study made over a period of 10 
years by Eleanor and Sheldon Glueck, 
sociologists at Harvard University. 

The test shows that a_ potential 
juvenile delinquent can be identified 
by the time he is 5 years old. Accord- 
ing to the study, aspects of family life 
influence possible delinquency. These 
factors are the degree of discipline 
by the father, supervision by the 
mother, love of the father, love of 
the mother, and the cohesiveness of 
the family. 
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Figure how much ve 'd save if you cut down your bills for broken windows. 
It’s a wise investment to glaze all windows in vulnerable spots with. 
Tuf-flex® Tempered Plate Glass. 
Tuf-flex is three to five times stronger than regular plate glass. In fact, 
a Y-lb, steel ball, dropped ten feet on a piece of 4”-thick Tuf-flex, bounces 
right off. Quarter-inch Tif-flex is made of L-O-F twin-ground Parallel-O- Plate 
Glass, the clearest, finest, most distortion-free plate glass made in America. 


For complete information, contact your L’O-F Distributor, or write to digs 


Libbey: Owens’ Ford Glass Company, 608 Madison Avenue, = 3, Ohio. 


3 ‘TUF-FLEX tempered ye ge eg 
| L af i ae 
a 4 LIBBEY: OWENS- FORD @ Great as 
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architects and engineers ask... 
why 

doesn’t Edwards 

use 

hourly correction? 


When you go on your summer vacation you 
want to have your car in top shape... you make 
sure the tires are good, that the car has been 
properly lubricated, But you don’t insist that 
your service station fill your radiator with anti- 


freeze... you don’t need it. 


And that is why Edwards doesn’t use hourly 


correction ,.. you don’t need it, 


Edwards has built many thousands of clock 
systems many of them installed in very 
famous buildings. Engineers report, from their 
experience in the field, that these Telechron® 
motored clocks are the most dependable, most 
accurate electric clocks commercially available 
today. Their field work has shown them that 
without any special electronic controls, without 
any hourly corrections, Edwards clocks never 
get out of step with each other. 


You see, the rotor, or heart, of the Telechron 
motor is a very light weight, high speed part. In 
fact, it weighs only 1/6th of an ounce and turns 


at 3600 rpm. Now, if the power should fail, these 
motors all stop immediately due to their light 
weight, and as a result of the necessary gearing 
there is no recognizable difference between the 
hands on each clock. And of course, since they 
are all running from the ever accurate 60 cycle 
current supplied from the well regulated central 
power station there can be no difference between 
clocks while operating. 


There are other advantages to not having hourly 
correction, that will mean dollars and cents to 
your clients. Since there is no master clock re- 
quired, you save expensive maintenance, main- 
tenance which over 10 years often costs more 
than the clock system. Also, your clocks are 
accurate all the time, not just during the min- 
utes of correction, as in other types of systems. 


If you require an easy to operate, accurate clock 
system for your next hospital or school, call in 
your Edwards man... or write to Dept. NS-7 
for further information. 


Synchromatic Clock Systems 


E WARDS Company, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 


In Canada, Owen Sound, Ontario 
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NEWS 


Appoint Seven Consultants 
for White House Conference 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Seven edu- 
cators have been appointed as con- 
sultants to committees of the White 
House Conference on Education, an- 
nounced Neil H. McElroy, chairman 
of the conference. 

Francis Keppel, dean of the grad- 
uate school of education at Harvard 
University, will serve with the confer- 
ence subcommittee on “What Should 
Our Schools Accomplish?” 

Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
schools, Glencoe, Ill, and _president- 
elect of the American Association of 
School Administrators, and Morris S 
Wallace, head of the department of 
educational administration, Oklahoma 
A & M College, Stillwater, have been 
named to the subcommittee on “How 
Can We Obtain a Continuing Public 
Interest in Education?” 

Ray C. Maul, assistant director, re- 
search division, National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C., is with 
the subcommittee on “How Can We 
Get Enough Good Teachers — and 
Keep Them?” 

Edgar L. Morphet, professor of edu- 
cation, University of California, is a 
member of the subcommittee on “How 
Can We Finance Our Schools—Build 
and Operate Them?” 

Howard A. Dawson, director of 
rural service, National Education As- 
sociation, has been named to the sub- 
committee on “In What Ways Can 
We Organize Our School Systems 
More Efficiently?” 

William Ray Flesher, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, and president of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
has been appointed to the subcommit- 
tee on “What Are Our School Build- 
ing Needs?” 


Driver Education Graduates 
Get Lower Insurance Rates 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—High school 
students who have completed driver 
education courses will be entitled to 
a 10 per cent reduction in insurance 
rates on their cars, the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters an- 
nounced recently. The ruling, the 
bureau stated, is effective in 39 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

The bureau has accepted the recom- 
mended N.E.A. standards for driver 
education as the basis for the new in- 
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surance policy. The plan indicates that 
preferred rates will be allowed for 
graduates of programs where the state 
department of education certifies that 
at least 30 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion and six hours of practice driving 
instruction are given. 

According to N.E.A. figures, the 
driver education programs in high 
schools have helped to bring about a 
decrease in the number of deaths re- 
sulting from automobile accidents. 





COMING EVENTS 





JULY 

3-8. National Education Association, 
93d annual convention, Chicago. 

6. A.A.S.A. breakfast at N.E.A. conven 
tion, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 8 a.m. 

4-7. National School Public Relations 
Association, annual meeting, Chicago. 

5. Educational Press Association of Amer 
ica, annual convention, Chicago. 

7. National School Public Relations Asso 
ciation, annual meeting, Chicago. 

11-22. Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, N.E.A., national conference, West La 
fayette, Ind. 

21-24. Educational Film Library Associa 
tion, national conference, Chicago. 

24-27. National Audio-Visual Associa 
tion, convention and trade show, Chicago 


AUGUST 
21-27. National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administ**.ion, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. 


OCTOBER 

9-12. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, annual conference, San Diego, 
Calif. 

16-20. Association of School Business 
Officials, annual convention, Chicago 

17-21. National Safety Council, 43d 
congress and exposition, Chicago. 

24. United Nations Day 


NOVEMBER 
6-12. American Education Week 
24-26. National Council for the Social 
Studies, annual convention, New York 
28-Dec. 1. White House Conference on 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


FEBRUARY 

18-23. American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, N.J. 

24-29. National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, annual convention, 
Chicago. f 

MARCH 

24-30. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, national 
convention, Chicago. 


APRIL 


5-7. Southeastern Association of School 
Business Officials, fifth annual convention, 
Louisville, Ky. 





Specify Edwards and Be Sure 











America’s schools run more smoothly 
. . . America’s school children are 
better protected thanks to Edwards. 


Edwards clock and program systems 
provide an accurate, simple and flexible 
means of programming activities of 
large groups in schools, institutions, 
offices and industrial plants. A program 
instrument is used having as many cir 
cuits as there are different programs. 
Standard sizes contain 1, 2, 4, or 6 
circuits. Signals may be sounded any 
minute, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
With a signal control panel it is 
possible to change program or signal 
schedule in any room or location to 
another program without disturbing 
the overall program setting or wiring. 
The Edwards program instrument is 
powered by the same heavy duty Tele 
chron motored movement used in the 
clock systems. 


TRIM, MODERN, EFFICIENT: 


Edwards Fire Alarm Systems are 
chosen by leading architects to protect 
America’s schools, hospitals and im 
portant buildings. Write for Bulletin 
on Fire Alarm Systems. 





NEWS 


Herold Hunt Heads Committee 
to Evaluate C.P.E.A. Research 
WASHINGTON, D.C Herold C 
Hunt, Eliot professor of education at 
Harvard University, has been named 


time he was general superintendent 
of Chicago public schools. 

The other members of the C.P.E.A 
committee, as announced by Worth 
McClure, executive secretary of the 


A.AS.A., are: the president, president- 
elect, and executive secretary of the 
A.AS.A. as members; a 
representative for each of the eight 
C.P.E.A Law- 
rence G. Derthick, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Clyde Parker, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, representing the A.A.S.A. execu- 


chairman of the committee of 19 that 
will guide the two-year evaluation 
project for the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration, Dr 
Hunt is a former president of the 
A.AS.A. and has been chairman of 


its developmental committee since its 


ex-officio 
regional centers; Supt 


Supt 


formation seven years ago. At that 


High school cuts towel costs 4()z, 
with Mosinee 


‘Yorn Jowls 3 


A high school®* in a large Wisconsin city con- 
ducted a four-month trial with Mosinee Turn- 
Towls. Final figures showed that Turn-Towls’ 
higher absorbency plus controlled dispensing 
with Turn-Tow!l cabinets resulted in: 


40% reduction in the number of towels used compared 
with previous service. 


A great reduction in the amount of wasted towels to be 
handled. 


A substantial saving in labor needed to service cab- 
inets. 


LLL LLL LS LAL ALAA LLL INININS 


VINE 
‘Spoke Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1106 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Students and staff were 
pleased with the new 
service. 





Mosinee Turn-Towls can give you 
these savings, too, and at the same 
time, improve your service. Write 
us for the name of your nearest 
Mosinee Towel Distributor. 


*Name on request 


tive committee; State Commissioner 
Finis E. Engleman, Hartford, Conn., 
representing the Council of Chief State 
School Officers; Harold E. Moore, 
University of Denver, representing the 
National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration; Mrs. Cath- 
arine Mulberry, Chicago school board 
member, representing the National 
School Boards Association, and Samp- 
son G. Smith, superintendent, Somer- 
set County schools, Somerville, N.J., 
representing the N.E.A. Department 
of County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents. 

Hollis A. Moore Jr., former asso- 
ciate editor of The NATION'S SCHOOLS, 
assumed duties June 1 as executive 
secretary of the committee, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C 


Commercial TV Too Expensive 
for Schools, Executive Says 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Commercial tele- 
vision may never be adopted as a means 
of mass education, stated Victor A. 
Sholis, vice president and director of 
WHAS-WHAS.TY, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Education Writers Associa- 
tion here. 

He suggested that closed circuit tele- 
vision systems such as are at present 
in use in the Chicago public schools 
will be the eventual solution to the 
use of television by schools. For a 
limited audience the closed circuit sys- 
tem is less expensive and more prac- 
tical, he said. 

Commenting further on school news 
reporting, Mr. Sholis stated that com- 
mercial radio and TV stations are 
anxious to report school news. How- 
ever, most of these stations do not 
have a large enough staff to allow one 
man to specialize in school reporting, 
he said. 


Wins Fight to Be Named 
Michigan State University 

EAST LANSING, MICH, — Michigan 
State College, now one hundred years 
old, is to become Michigan State Uni- 
versity. The full name of the Mich- 
igan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science will read Michigan 
State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. 

The legislative act effecting the 
change in name was signed by Philip 
A. Hart, lieutenant governor of Mich- 
igan, acting in the absence of Gov. 
Mennen Williams, at the time on a 
trip to the Near East. 
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Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Pat. Nos. 2610593, 2693156 and pats. pend. 





James. Mulcahey School, Taunton, Ma: 
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Now a school 
was designed at savings 
of 31% in floor system costs 


In construction products CECO ENGINEERING makes the big difference 
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Bishop DuBourg High Schoo!l— St. Louis, Missouri 
Architects; Murphy & Mackey/ Structural Engineer; Neal J, Campbell 
Contractor: C. Rallo Contracting Company, Inc 

4 F y 


Ceco-Meyer Removable Steelform Construction proves more 
economical than solid slab or tile filler in study made for Bishop 
DuBourg High School in St. Louis. When a school is designed 
around a program planned jointly by architects and educators, it is 
possible to cut costs and at the same time satisfy functional and 
psychological needs. So goes the story of Bishop DuBourg High 
School, Architects Murphy & Mackey asked the school adminis- 
trators to outline physical requirements and spiritual essentials, On 
the basis of that data, they created a pupil-centered school with a 
warm, human atmosphere instead of an institutional feeling. The 
building is four stories high, with each floor a one-grade school in 
itself . . . classes stacked one above the other. Common facilities, 
including library, shop and gymnasium, are tied in so students can 
reach them without walking through corridors used by other grades, 
With layout settled, methods of construction then got a critical eye, 
Floor systems studied were (1) solid slab and (2) concrete joist 
construction formed with (A) tile filler and (B) removable steelforms. 
Ceco-Meyer Removable Steelforms were selected on the basis of 31 % 
savings in cost over solid slab and 27% over tile filler. Reasons for 
savings: less forming lumber, concrete, steel and labor than solid 
slab; less material cost than tile filler. Also the Ceco method was 
deemed the most practical and fastest for rigid fire-safe construction. 
So on your next building project consult Ceco Engineers in the pre- 
planning stage. Chances are they can help you on advance pro- 


graming 80 savings can be made in time, material and labor, 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


r 


OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND FABRICATING PLANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


GENERAL OFFICES: 5601 WEST 26TH STREET, CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


de view f 


yncrete joists formed with Ceco 


Removable Flange-Type Steelforms, showing tie 


eiling atta 


Ceco Reinfore ng Steel was 
fabricated in accordance 
with design drawings De 
livery was made to the job 
site as required by the con 
tractor's construction 
schedule, thus saving double 


handling on the jot 


View of Ceco-Meyer Steel 
forms in place, ready for 
placement of reinforcing 
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NEWS 


Newspapermen to Study 
Education News Problems 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs,—School admin- 
istrators and newspaper representa- 
tives from 10 cities will participate in 
a three-week conference on educational 
reporting at Harvard University here 
July 25 to August 13. The conference 
is sponsored by the Nieman Founda- 
tion at Harvard and by a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education 

Participants will study and plan the 


COLSON 


job of telling the story of education to 
their own communities. Background 
talks by educators and newspaper edi- 
tors will touch on effective means of 
reporting education. 

The education talks will deal with 
problems of school financing, the in- 
crease in pupils, teacher shortage, cur- 
riculum needs, community relations, 
Newspaper _ back- 


ground talks will consider means to 


and segregation. 


make information accessible for ade- 
quate reporting on education 


> 
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Stainless Steel Dish Trucks 


COLSON dish trucks are at- 
tractively styled and sturdy 
enough to provide many 
years of smooth, quiet serv- 
ice. Edges are double thick 
for extra strength; frame is 


1%" tubular stainless steel. 


There are no cracks orcrev- 


ices to invite bacteria. 


10’ front wheels and 5” rear 
wheels both have replace- 
able cushion-rubber tires 
and ball bearing hubs to 


insure fast, quiet operation. 


Write for free catalog on COLSON Service Trucks 





Casters « Dish and Tray Trucks ¢ 
Mop Trucks ¢ Maid Trucks « Hand Trucks 


e Linen Hampers 


CORPORATION 


Elyria, Ohio 





The participating school systems are 
Denver; Portland, Ore.; Toledo, Ohio; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Providence, R. L.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Corning, N.Y., and Bay City, 
Mich. Leading newspapers from the 
same cities will send staff members 
to the conference. 


Education Professors Earn 
$3000 to $12,000, Survey Shows 

KEENE, N.H. — Salaries for pro- 
fessors in colleges of teacher educa- 
tion range from a low of $3000 to a 
high of $12,000, reported Lloyd P. 
Young of Keene Teachers College 
here. Mr. Young directed an annual 
survey of salary schedules among 206 
colleges that are members of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

In the majority of colleges, the sur- 
vey revealed, salaries were clustered 
around a median point somewhere be- 
tween the high and low figures. The 
average salary as professor is $6100; 
associate professor, $5500; assist- 
ant professor, $4800, and instructor, 
$4000. 

“There are numerous variable fac- 
tors,’ Mr. Young explained, “which 
cannot be indicated in a report, such 
as variation in qualifications of a pro- 
fessor and the financial resources of 
different institutions.” 

According to the tabulation, two 
important factors were the size of the 
school and the section of the country 
in which it was located. 

The majority of the schedules were 
for the college year of nine or 10 
months. Schedules reported on a 12 
month basis usually indicated that staff 
members were not expected to teach 
in the summer session, or were al- 
lowed a quarter's leave every second 
or third year. 


National Farmers Union 
to Study Rural Education 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National 
Farmers Union has decided to study 
the crucial problems of school financing 
facing farm communities. The decision 
was reached at the first meeting of the 
organization's newly created Commis- 
sion on School Support in Rural Areas 
here May 26 and 27. Dr. James G. 
Patton, president of the union, said “an 
economic crisis has been reached in 
many rural communities because of 
the greatly increased tax load needed 
to finance schools.” 
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Sight-saver'’ Classroom, Randolph School, Asheville, N. C. Note lack of brightness 
contrasts and uniform light pattern on desk tops and chalk boards provided by the 
Day-Brite Luvex-U® School Lighting System. 


Visual acuity improved 
with Luvex-U school lighting 


A recent survey* of college health programs—with special reference to eye health— 
revealed that 21% of 1,000 students tested showed a decrease in visual acuity during their 


college years. 

This is a serious situation—since so much of the pupil's knowledge is acquired through 
sight, school officials are giving more and more attention to correct classroom lighting. 
It is here that the Day-Brite School Lighting Division is making distinct contributions 
to better sight through better light. 

Remember: Glasses can correct faulty vision, but they can’t correct faulty lighting. That's 
why school officials find it profitable to SEE, EXAMINE and COMPARE—to look at the 
fixtures, not just the pictures. 

CALL YOUR DAY-BRITE SCHOOL LIGHTING REPRESENTATIVE. Long ex- 
perience qualifies him to advise you about fixtures that will serve you 20 years or more 


* National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


5470 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., 


St. Louis 7, Missouri. OLCIOEDLV BETTER 


ON Gioia - 


In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Lidht va Fels 
Gling Sibi 


Toronto 6, Ontario, 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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this handsome Fairbanks-Morse 
Model 1265 health scale will weigh 
generations of terrible tots or tower- 
ing teens without losing its accuracy. 
It will retain its legibility . .. stay easy 
to read, easy to operate. See it when 
your school needs scales. Capacity: 
300 pounds by 4 pound. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 600 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





SCALES + PUMPS + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
PLECTRICAL MACHINERY + BAIL CARS + HOME WATER 
SERVICE EQUIPMENT + FARM MACHINERY + MAGNETOS 


120 


NEWS 


N.C.C.J. Sponsors 14th Year 
of Human Relations Workshops 
New York.—Workshops in human 
relations and intergroup relations have 
been announced for the summer of 
1955 by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. The N.C.C_J. has 
arranged for 36 workshops which will 
be given at various colieges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. 
Evaluation of past seminars (held 


| since 1941) has proved that the work- 
| shops have made a major contribution 


to the improvement of group relations 
in America, said Herbert L. Seamans, 
director of the commission on educa- 
tional organizations. Last year 1006 
educators and community leaders en- 
rolled in 28 summer workshops. 


Richmond Survey Shows 
Teachers Take Outside Jobs 


RICHMOND, VA.—A _ teacher's in- 


come often has to come from more 


than one source. The League of Rich- 
mond Teachers found that about 12 


per cent of its members hold regular | 


part-time jobs to supplement their 
teaching salaries 

When the number of those who take 
summer jobs is added, the total num- 
ber of teachers who supplement their 
income with outside jobs rises to 28 
per cent of league membership, the 
league reported. About one-third of 








the teachers surveyed said that they 
support at least one person in addition 
to themselves 


Audio-Visual Convention 

to Feature Films; No Speeches 
EVANSTON, ILL. — There will be 

no speeches at the 1955 meeting of 

the National Audio-Visual 

tion here July 22 to 27. Instead, mem- 

bers will sit down at desks to watch 


slides, overhead transparencies, and | 
Business sessions will dis- | 
cuss means of serving schools with | 


displays 


audio-visual devices, including enter- 
tainment films, Alan Twyman, asso- 
ciation president, announced 


| Seagers Speaks in Zurich 

ZURICH, SWITZERLAND.—Paul W. | 
Seagers, professor of education and | 
school building planning consultant at | 
Indiana University, was chief spokes- | 
man on school lighting for the United | 
States delegates at the conference of | 
the International Illumination Engi- | 


neering Commission. The commission 
held its conference here last month. 


The rub and scrub 
cost 18 times more 


than the cleaner in the sponge! 


Don’t expect savings with so-called 
“hargain” cleaning products. Most 
often, they boost costs by increas- 
ing labor! Try Wyandotte F-100® 
— the all-purpose cleaner for walls, 
floors, painted surfaces. F-100 dis- 
solves grease and grime quickly, 
even dewaxes without the usual 
rub and scrub. See for yourself how 
the world’s largest-selling building- 
maintenance cleaner can trim your 
labor costs. For a demonstration 
of F-100, call your Wyandotte 
jobber today! 


andotte CHEMICALS 





Associa- | 








@errerR BUY 


SAVINGS 
BONDS 


fora BETTER FUTURE 
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AN INVISIBLE RAINCOAT now protects this warehouse and office build 
ing. The above-grade masonry water repellents made with Linde 
Silicones apply easily by low-pressure spray or (inset) by brush. 


SO EASY — yet it does so much more! 


Just a low-pressure spray application—or simple flush- 
ing on with a brush. 

That’s all it takes to keep out water for many years 
to come—when you apply above-grade masonry water 


repellent made with Linde Silicones. 


But it does so much more! 


OUTSIDE 
As soon as it dries it is colorless. It leaves no shine. 
It stops rain from penetrating even when driven on 
100-mile-an-hour winds. Since it puts a water-shedding 
surface on masonry, concrete and brick, dirt washes 
right down to the ground, 
It lines yet it does not seal up the pores, so moisture 


FOR SILICONES LOOK TO 





entrapped before treatment can evaporate, Thus spall- 
ing and cracking due to freezing are halted. Efflores- 


cence, too, is prevented. 


The benefits really multiply. Plaster, woodwork, paint 
and wallpaper stay dry. Peeling and staining due to 
moisture penetration are banished. Decorating, main- 
tenance and repair costs drop. 

See for yourself how easy and inexpensive it is to 
put a lasting, invisible raincoat on homes, institutions, 
schools, factories, churches, office buildings. Write to- 
day for full information and a list of representative 


suppliers. Address Dept. T-7. 


4 A DIVISION OF 
twAde UNION CARBIDE 


AiR PRODUCT MPANY oe cima © 2 20h, ee eel 2 Ae) © Benes. | 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
IN CANADA 


The term ‘Linde’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Linde Air Products Company, Division Union Carbide Canada Limited 
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NEWS 


N.E.A. Survey Predicts 
Growing Teacher Shortage 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—A survey by 
the National Education Association 
shows that only 65.8 per cent of the 
1954 education graduates actually went 
into teaching. The N.E.A. report fur- 
ther predicts only 27,800 of the 35,278 
clementary school majors in the class 
of 1955 will enter the classroom, High 
schools will do worse, with only about 
half of the 51,418 graduates trained in 
secondary education becoming teach- 


ers. An estimated 60,000 elementary 
teachers leave the classroom each year, 
the survey revealed 


Princeton Study Favors 
Public School Graduates 
PRINCETON, N.J A study of 
Princeton students has shown that 
public high school graduates do bet- 
ter at the university here than do 
students from private schools. 
A recent study by the counseling 
service found that 244 public high 


FOLDING TABLES 


\ First in Quality! 
y First in Value! 


e@ Exclusive leg lock— 
safe, positive, easy 
to operate! 


Exclusive off-center 
leg design gives 
more comfortable 
seating! 


Folding legs fully 
guaranteed for five 


years! 


Smooth, sanitary 
top surfaces! 


Plastic moldings will 
not dent or chip! 


Steel channel re-en- 
forced for utmost 
rigidity! 


safety of handling . . 


storage .. . longest life . 


First in value because they have everything 
you want in a folding Table—modern styl- 


ing ... master crafted finishes . . . ease and 


compactness for 


- . greatest seat- 


ing comfort. 


Write for FREE 
catalog today! 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 


school graduates earned higher grades 
on the average than did 398 private 
school graduates. A scholastic apti- 
tude test measuring ability was taken 
into account in the comparisons. 

The findings of the counseling serv- 
ice contradict the position taken in 
January of 1954 by Princeton presi- 
dent, Harold W. Dobbs, writing in 
the American Magazine. Said Presi- 
dent Dobbs, “With few exceptions, 
public high school graduates come to 
us not so adequately prepared aca- 
demically as boys from most private 
schools.” Dr. Dobbs went on to advise 
parents who have gifted children to 
consider strongly sending them to a 
private secondary school. President 
Dobbs accused public schools of “a 
watered down quality of basic learn- 
ing.” 


C. C. Trillingham Heads 
Yearbook on Instruction 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — C. C. Trill- 
ingham, superintendent for Los An- 
geles County, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed to head the committee for 
the preparation of the 1957 yearbook 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. The volume will be 
devoted to the general theme of the 
superintendent's rdle in improving 
instruction. 

Other commission members include: 
Stephen M. Corey, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Johnnye V. Cox, 
director of the Georgia Program for 
the Education of Supervisors; W. W. 
Eshelman, supervising principal, Up- 
per Dublin School District, Fort 
Washington, Pa. Philip H. Falk, 
superintendent at Madison, Wis.; Rob- 
ert S$. Fox, principal of the university 
elementary school, University of Mich- 
igan; Ernest Horn cf the State Uni- 
versity of lowa; T. J. Jenson, superin- 
tendent at Shorewood, Wis., and Dean 
M. Schweickhard, Minnesota state com- 
missioner of education. 


Louisville Executive Named 
Head of Education Committee 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— Thomas A. 
Ballantine, president of the Louisville 
Taxicab & Transfer Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been appointed chairman 


@ Dept. 757, Roselle, Iii. 


Please send latest brochure on Midwest Folding of the education committee of the 
Tables Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Mr. Ballantine, a chamber of 
commerce director, has been a member 
of the education committee for three 
years. 


FOLDING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 757 Street 


Nome 


Roselle, illinois City 
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LOST KEYS | 
~~ NO CONTROL SYSTEM 
+ COMPLEX CHECKING SYSTEM 


LockEerR 
PROBLEMS 


Erase them now With 
YALE BUILT-IN 
COMBINATION LOCKS 


The time to put a stop to locker problems is when you 
order new lockers. Because then you can have YALE com- 
bination locks built in to save your school time, money and 
trouble. 

So specify YALE and forget about “lost key” headaches 
and costly replacement. Forget about complicated, time- 
consuming key deposit systems. 

Or, if your present lockers are still serviceable, it may 
pay you to have YALE combination locks installed on them. 
Your YALE Representative will give you impartial, expert 
advice...tell you if it’s practical. He may be in your neigh- 
borhood right now. Call him. 

Remember, when you get YALE locks, you’re getting 
world-famous YALE security, durability and trouble-free 
operation. May we send you more data? 


FREE! For illustrated, informative 
booklet on YALE aluminum school 
hardware write today to: THE YALE & 
TOWNE MFG. Co., LOCK & HARDWARE 
DIV., Dept. 255, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 
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SAVE ADMINISTRATION TIME 
AND SCHOOL MONEY WITH LOCKS 
THAT OFFER COMPLETE CONTROL 





L3374 

AUTOMATIC TYPE: 

Locker door handle acti- 
vates a sliding bolt that 
keeps lock in locked 
position, Merely closing 
door locks compartment 


.3378 

MANUAL TYPE: 
Door is held in unlocked 
position when knob is 
dialed past last number. 
A twirl of the knob locks 
door, 


FOR ALL\ YOUR 
SCHOOL LOCK PROBLEMS 


YALE & TOWNE 








John Guy Fowlkes 
Describes Easter in India 


(Continued Prom Page \0) 


long, bright red beard; he was dressed 
in a white cotton robe. He read scrip 
tures from the Old Testament about 
the Lord ordering the people of the 
Far East to slaughter a sacrificial goat 
and eat it before sunrise. The sermon 
was dully read; so were the prayers. 
It was the Old Testament's concept of 
God, We felt that we should be afraid 
of Him instead of remembering the 
New Testament's idea of a loving, 
kind, forgiving and merciful God 
When we started to drive home, we 
were first blocked by three camels 
which were crossing the street—then, 
of course, the usual countless bicycles, 
and ox carts galore. The men on the 
street have slim brown bodies draped 
in dirty, gray-white dhotis and topped 
by bright, gorgeous turbans—orange, 
raspberry and lime; the women saun 
ter sensuously along in flowing chiffon 
saris with their 
Two miles and we are in New Delhi, 
big wide streets, 


diamonds in noses 
which is like home 
beautiful trees, and lawns and homes. 
As we drove in our own gate, we saw 
two monkeys playing in the front yard, 


On the grounds of the Lakshinaratan 
Temple (Birla Temple) in New Delhi, 
India, the followers of different faiths 
derived from Hinduism, Sikhs, Jains 
and Buddhists have their own shrines 
before which they worship. The temple 
is enclosed by a 15 foot stone wall. 
Inside the wall are many gardens, 
fountains and marble statues. 


The Indian villages are the most 
unbelievable of all. There are hun- 
dreds of small mud huts built together 


AGE: FENC 


America's First 3 





Wire Fence—since 1883 


Poneto Soy yevey ye j 
‘ “—. y ¥ "ae od < Ar 


¥ 


¢ You need a fence if the children lack protection against common 
hazards. And you certainly want time-tested quality in the safeguard you 
provide. Whether you choose heavily galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, 
corrosion-resisting Aluminum, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE 
Fence is quality controlled from raw metal to rugged fence erected on 
metal posts deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 basic styles, varied 
by heights, types and sizes of gates, and top rails. Finally, your PAGE 
Fence will be expertly erected by a reliable, technically trained firm 
permanently located in your vicinity. For important fence data and 


name of nearest PAGE firm 


Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 


Philadelphia or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, 
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in rows that wind in and out like a 
snake. There is no electricity and only 
one well for water for all purposes: 
drinking, bathing, cooking. Can you 
imagine 20,000 people and their live- 
stock living in such close proximity in 
110° weather and in utter blackness 
from sundown to sunrise except for 
an occasional kerosene lamp? The 
women in these villages are adorned 
with toe rings, anklets, bracelets, ear- 
rings and nose rings. They are ex- 
tremely modest and cover their faces, 
but their bare midriffs (and sometimes 
more) are always showing. 

There are 558,000 of these villages 
in India. It’s inspiring and heartening 
to know that Community Develop- 
ment Projects, calling for D.D.T. 
spraying of all quarters, the modern- 
ization and purification of wells, the 
development of small industries, the 
building of community halls, construc- 
tion of new school buildings, thorough 
revision of school curriculums, inocu- 
lations against common diseases, are 
in progress in about 73,000 of such 
villages. Plans are being formulated 
for increasing the number of Com- 
munity Development Projects pro- 
grams each year until the entire 
558,000 villages have been improved. 

We wish we could tell you more of 
our impressions, but this country is so 
vast and they worship so many differ- 
ent gods (or images, we should say) 
speak so many different languages (14 
major ones), have so many different 
customs concerning worship, marriage, 
birth, death, dress, length of hair, eat- 
ing, kinds of foods, time of eating, 
that by the time we get one set of 
impressions to tell you about a whole 
new wave of them sweep over us. 

There are two Communist papers 
available to all at all times. However, 
virtually all of the editorials in the 
Indian papers are against communism 
for India. The welfare state that Nehru 
talks about seems in reality a simple 
desire for food, health, shelter and 
education for his people to be achieved 
through democratic means. Some In- 
dians want all government control, 
some, all private enterprise; the ma- 
jority, a combination of both—just as 
we have. 

In New Delhi among exhibitions 
from many countries is the Atoms for 
Peace exhibition from America. 

It is exciting to be here at this time 
as a new nation is being built out of 
the glories of the past. 

The Fowlkes’ 
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* 
ive us your problem Floors! | 
” nessa [ “ a ——— : 
Floor space is at a premium in 
today’s crowded buildings. Often 
the only practical way to expand is 
by restoring run-down areas 
to use, or to a higher type use. 
Your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer® 
is an expert floor consultant, 
experienced in the art of restoring 
even “hopeless” floors to new 
beauty and utility. Give him a 
chance at your worst floor problem! 


© a Hillyard Floor Surve 
takes into consideration: a pre, 


the kind of floor — wood, resilient 
tile, cement or terrazzo... 
the floor’s location, and what is next to it 
the floor’s condition 
the kind and amount of traffic it carries 
your standards for appearance ~~ 
for cleanliness — for safety 


A Hillyard Maintaineer Planned the restoration and maintenance of this cement floor— and now an vnused basement 
room is @ popular recreation area. 


® a Hillyard Floor Survey can show you how to: 


Give your floor tailor-made treatment, make it Reduce frequency of treatment, save you many 
look better than you ever dreamed it could! Prolong 

its life by many years. If you are renovating, don't 
tear out old floors till you've talked to your Obligation for this Hillyard service 
Hillyard Maintaineer! 


dellars in material and labor costs! No charge, no 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO, 
St. Joseph, Mo, 


! on your staff, not your payroll 


! 

! 

| 

I'm going to take you _up on your offer. Without charge ! 

or obligation, have a Hi lyard Maintaineer come to look 4 

at my floor problem. j 

Name...... ; 

Institution i 

ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI Address 
San Jose, Calif, Passaic, N. J, ' 
Branches ond Worehouse Stocks in Principal Cities i 
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Parents Will Have to Adjust 
to Integrated Schools, Too 
New York 
their children will have to adjust to 
integrated schools, Kenneth Clark, as 
sociate professor of psychology at City 
College of the City of New York, told 
the New York Times in an interview 
Parents who have lived more or less 
segregated” lives may find they have 
to make some emotional adjustments 


Parents as well as 


to the situation 

Children who have been in segre- 
gated schools must be helped to adjust 
Clark said 


to a new situation, Dr 


SMOOTH, SANITARY 
TOPS of Masonite 
Presdwood, Linoleum, 
Fir or Birch Plywood, 
Formica and Resilyte 





ABOUT PEOPLE 





APPOINTED . 
Martin W. Essex, 


superintendent at 
Ohio, 
to the superintend 
ency at Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Essex 
will succeed Otis 
Hatton, 
nounced his retire 


Lakewood, 


W ho an . 
Martin W. Essex 


ment several months ago. Mr. Hatton 


No other tables have as 
many “Extra Features’’ as 


*& GREATER SEATING CAPACITY 

*& MORE LEG COMFORT 

*& UNEQUALED APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY, STRENGTH 

* FINEST CONSTRUCTION, 
MATERIALS, FINISHES 

%* BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE 

The Strongest! 


Handiest Folding 
Table Made! 


TUBULAR STEEL FOLDING LEGS os FOLD UNDER FOR STORAGE 


guicK EASY SET-UP + Fp CHANGING ROOM ys 





1, 2, 3, 4 LEVEL BANDSTANDS 


"“U" shaped set-up for BANDS and OR- 
CHESTRAS allow vwnobstructed vision of 
musicians, director and audience. Improve 
appearance, discipline and director control. 
Same units set-up in a straight line can be 
used as stepped-up audience seating risers. 


T-LEVEL PLATFORMS, STAGES 


For speakers, raised speckers tables, cere- 
monies, acts, style shows. Quick set-up or 
removal. Used in Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
Hotels, Clubs, Lodges. Each unit only 24” 
thick when folded. Store in small space. 


USE THE SAME UNITS FOR 
MANY DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS 


2734 $. 34th St. 


ANY SIZE STAGE IN ANY 
ROOM OR HALL, ANYTIME 


Wfitchetl PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 

* Each unit a SAFE stand in itself 

*% 4'x8'x¥," Tops, 8” 16" 24” 32” heights 
* Strong, rigid TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


© Milwavkee 46, Wis. 


MFRS. of MITCHELL FOLD-O-LEG TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS, SEATING RISERS 


has been superintendent at Akron for 
14 years and was formerly assistant 
superintendent there. 

Mr. Essex began a four-year term as 
a member of the executive committee 
of the A.A.S.A. in March 1955. He 
served for six years as chairman of the 
N.E.A. tenure and 
committee and recently directed a state 


academic freedom 


wide campaign in Ohio for the consti- 
tutional amendment which created a 
state board of education. 

Mr. Essex has been a frequent con 
tributor to The Nation’s Scuoots and 
has been a member of the magazine’s 
editorial advisory board since January 
1952, 

Harley J. Powell, superintendent at 
Wauwatosa, Wis., to the superintend- 
ency at Richland Center, Wis., 
ing Gilbert H. Grosenick. 

Dillie Kelley, principal of the high 


to superintend- 


succeed- 


school at Friona, Tex., 
ency there, succeeding Dalton Caffey. 

W. M. Roberts, principal at Far- 
well, Tex., since 1949, to superintend- 
ency at Estelline, Tex., succeeding A. Y. 
Graham, now superintendent for Hall 
County, Memphis, Tex. 

James T. Lowe, superintendent at 
Knott, Tex., to superintendency at 
Mertzon, Tex. 

Delmer E. Lummus, superintendent 
at Leona, Tex., to superintendency at 
Jarrell, Tex. 

Clem Hamilton, former superintend 
Okla., to superintend 


Okla., 


ent at Panama, 
ency at 
Homer S. Reese. 

Al Harris, superintendent at Clinton, 
Okla., to president of Northwestern 
State College, Alva, Okla., 
Sabin C. Percefull. 

Smitty Williams, principal of the 
high school at Meeker, Okla., to su 
succeeding Clyde 


Heavener, succeeding 


succeeding 


perintendency there, 
Foster. 

Doyle Monger, superintendent at 
Eureka, Okla., to superintendency at 
Fort Supply, Okla. Meade B. Shirey, 
teacher at Perry, Okla., is the new su 
perintendent at Eureka. 

Ed Haynie, superintendent at Bok 
chito, Okla., 
Sadler, Tex. 

Merwin Deever, principal of the 
junior high school at Woodward, Okla., 
to superintendency there, 
Wilson Riley. 

Arrel L. Reed, principal of the high 
school at Carrier, Okla., to superintend- 
ency at Omega, Okla., 
Lavern Westfall, who will become su- 
perintendent at Temple, Okla. 


to superintendency at 


succeeding 


succeeding 
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classroom clamor can be controlled safely... 
fire-safe Fiberglas Ceilings absorb up to 75% of all noise! 


Noise plays second fiddle when classrooms are sound-treated 
with Fiberglas* Acoustical Ceilings—the ceilings that absorb 
up to 75% of all unwanted sound. I qually important, Fiberglas 
Acoustical Tiles are the lowest in cost of all fire-safe acoustical 
ceilings on the market! 


Outstanding Beauty—No matter what you wish to quiet 
classroom, gym, cafeteria, corridor . . . Fiberglas Acoustical 











Random Perforated* Acoustical Tile is one of the many attractive pat- 


terns in the full line of economical Fiberglas Sound Control Products 
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Ceilings offer patterns, textures and colors to carry out your 
decorative scheme within your budget! 


Permanence—F iberglas Acoustical Tiles won't warp, rot, swell 
or shrink, Their long-time service, ease of maintenance and 
insulating qualities have won the approval of school boards 
everywhere. 


Send for booklet—'7he Quict Red Schoolhouse 


more about Fiberglas Acoustical Ceilings and how they can im 


and learn 


prove teaching and learning conditions, It's free! Write: Owens 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 140-G, Toledo 1, Ohio 


oT. M. Reg. Owens-Corning Fiberwins Corporation 
OWEN iN N 
| 
% 7 s 
FIBERGLAS 
SOUND CONTROL PRODUCTS 


* Textured, Perforated, Sonofaced*, Stria* Acoustical Tile 
*Textured, Sonofaced Ceiling Board « Nolse-Stop* Baffles 





NEWS 
Lindley J. Stiles, 


dean of the school 
of educ ation, Uni 
versity of Virginia, 
to the University 
of Wisconsin as 


Dr. Stiles, who has been dean at the 
University of Virginia since 1949, is a 
native of New Mexico. He was teacher 
and administrator in the public schools 
of Boulder, Colo., for several years and 
taught at the College of William and 


Norman Mitby, director of the school 
of vocational and adult education, Osh 
kosh, Wis., to a similar post at Green 
Bay, Wis., succeeding the late H. O. 
Eiken. 

Floyd R. Porter, superintendent at 


Bloomville, Ohio, for the last eight 
years, to superintendency of Hopewell 
Louden Schools, Bascom, Ohio. 

Don Wyss, principal of the high 
school at Smithton, Mo., to superin 
tendency at Jamestown, Mo., succeed 
ing A. O. Hardy. 

George Rempel, superintendent at 
Ashton, Neb., to superintendency at 
Eustis, Neb. 

Augustus Keane, supervisor at Lynn, 
Mass., to superintendency at Province- 


dean of the college Mary. He has been a member of the 

editorial advisory board of The Na 

rion’s ScHoots since March 1954, 
Wallace R. Muelder, assistant super 


schools, 


of education there , 

Dr. Stiles will suc eS 
ceed John Guy Fowlkes, who resigned 
as dean last fall, prior to leaving for intendent, Riverside County 
India on a two-year mission for the Riverside, Calif., to the superintendency 


ministry of education there. at Palm Springs, Calif. 


Cut Lock Maintenance Costs 75% 


Get Better 
Protection 


with 


town, Mass. 

Alton J. Bjork, protessor of secondary 
education, University of North Dakota, 
to chairman of the department of edu 





cation there. 

Louis T. Benezet, president of Alle 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa., since 
1948, to president of Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs. 

Roy Wilkins, chief assistant to the 
executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, to executive secretary 
of the association, succeeding the late 
Walter White. 

John E. Gee, chairman of the depart 
Bowling Green 


BEST 
UNIVERSAL 
LOCKS 


the lock 


with the “Interchangeable Core 


ment of education, 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
has been appointed dean of the college 
of education at the university, succeed 
ing Herschel Litherland, who returns 
at his own request to teaching duties 
in the department of education and to 
assisting in the student teaching pro 


Key lost? Stolen? Duplicated? No need 
to buy a new lock . . . just change the corel 
Takes only 10 seconds at one-fourth the 


cost of a new lock. 


Interchangeable Core Makes It BEST 


Only BEST locks have the patented inter- 
changeable core containing the vital pin- 
tumbler mechanism. When lock changes 
are needed, cores may be removed and 
replaced with your private “Control Key.” 


gram. 

Charles Weaver, principal of the 
high school at Atoka, Okla., to super 
intendency at Allen, Okla., succeeding 
J. N. McKeel. 

Clifford Bury, principal of the grade 
school, Stockland, IIL, to superintend 
ency there. 

Raymond Jansen, superintendent at 
Sharpsburg, Iowa, to superintendency 
at Wales, Iowa, succeeding the late 
Everett Fuller. 

Vernon Barnes, principal of the high 
school at Carnegie, Okla., to superin 
tendency at Verden, Okla. 

Fred D. Fechtman, superintendent 
at Tell City, Ind., to superintendency 
at Peru, Ind., succeeding Clyde Cun- 
ningham. Glen Bretz, supervisor of 
safety and elementary physical educa 
tion at Evansville, Ind., is the new su- 
perintendent at Tell City. 


BEST Gives ‘‘One-Key”’ Convenience 


Padlocks, gates, doors. . . even lockers, 
desks, and cabinets... all may be in- 
cluded in one flexible master key system. 
With one key an employee can operate 
any one or a group of locks which he is 
avthorized to use . . . but no others. 


BEST Quality Unsurpassed 


BEST Universal Locks are available in 5, 
6, or 7 pin-tumbler combinations, the 
highest type lock construction known. 


Write for case histories and full informa- 
tion describing BEST Locking Systems and 
Best Lock Engineering Service. 











Best Universal Lock Co., Inc. 


10 N, SENATE AVE., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“the interchangeable cor :’’ makes it BEST 
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For quickes 
and easiest 
operation pius 
economy 
security Pyare] 
durability 

-its the 
Gougler 
Keyless Lock 
In the dark or 

in the light, just 
Count the Clicks 


Available with —presto, it's open 
or without 
GOUGLER 
Master Key 
KEYLESS LOCKS 
eAre Seria y Numbered 
®@ Mav a 


Records 
WRITE FOR © Materials & Workmansh; 


INFORMATION Guaranteed 


C. L. GOUGLER Keyless Lock Co. 
705-769 \/ Lake St., Dept. 3, Kent, Ohio 


FREE! Wew Satety Information 
School Officials Need! 


SIMPLY WORDED — 
ILLUSTRATED 


IF YOU BURN oil, gas, powdered flame-failure explosions. With it 
coal or other fuel, for heating or you can spot burner explosion 
other purposes, the chances are 4 hazards in your school identify 
out-of -5 that you do not have com obsolete or inadequate protec 
plete safeguards against burner tive’ devices determine your 
flame-failure explosions needs for the most modern safe 

Why take chances ? This vard equipment. Get your copy 
new booklet gives you all the teat Please give your school name 
information you need to prevent and position. 


WRITE: 


COMBUSTION CONTROL 


DIVISION 
ELECTRONICS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. C28 6, 718 Beacon Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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Your New School 
can only be as modern 
as the comfort it provides 


Thats Why 


BURGESS-MANNING 
3-Way Radiant Panel 


Functional Ceilings 


—enjoy a prominent place in the plans 
of the most modern schools, which have 
received national acclaim for excel- 
lence in design. It is the simplest of 
all multi-function, suspended construc- 
tion and designed for fully automatic 
control. 














It combines, for the first time, uni- 
form radiant panel heating and/or 
cooling with ideal room acoustics for a 
new standard of human comfort, health, 
and efficiency. Both heating and cool- 
ing are accomplished with the same 
coils. The double-duty character of this 
component affords both design and 
operating simplicity, as well as being 
an important and desirable influence 
on the cost of installation. Acoustic con- 
trol is accomplished with an acousti- 
thermal blanket placed above the heat- 
ing-cooling coils, which also serves the 
dual purpose of a thermal insulation. 
Here is the most modern, efficient, and 
economical comfort consideration in 
your new school or addition. 


The Pacts 
—are all given in Bulletin A-129-N 
Write for them 


Architectural Products Diudsion of 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 


5970 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Manufacturers of 3-way Functional Ceilings 


and Acousti-Booths for Telephoning 





NEWS 


A. Gerald Ogborn, principal of the 
high school at Burbank, Calif., to su 
perintendency of the high school dis 
trict at Bishop, Calif. 

Chester W. Parker, superintendent 
at Ava, Mo., for the last 17 years, to 
superintendency at Waynesville, Mo, 

Sloan Wilson, staff member of the 
University of Buffalo, on leave to serve 
as assistant director of the White House 
Conference on Education. 

Frederick O, Pinkham, executive di 


rector of the National Commission on 


Accrediting, to president of Ripon Col- 
lege, Ripon, Wis. 

Walter C. Langsam, president of 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa., 
to president of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, succeeding Raymond Walters, 
who is retiring after 23 years as presi- 
dent, effective September 1. 

John C. Lucas, district superintendent 
at Westwood, Calif., to superintendency 
of Armijo Union High School, Fair- 
field, Calif., succeeding Loren A. 
Wann. 


Versatile All-Purpose Equipment 
with highly durable Hamilcore top 


LN-0245 2-STUDENT TABLE 
Like all All-Purpose units, it 1s now iv 
crated stock, ready for immediate shipment 


Hamilton All-Purpose equipment transforms any 

classroom into an efficient area for science instruction 

Instructors’ desks, student tables, storage cases, wall counters 

all varying in size and accessories according to space available, students to be 


accommodated, and work to be done 


Multi-layered 1% "-thick HAMILCORE top is a special feature—its high-bake black 

finish so resistant to solvents, salts, acids, and alkalis as to be near-indestructible. 
All-Purpose construction is choice Northern Hardwood in Blonde finish, with modern 
flush-overlap design. Substantial quantities of all items are in stock 


For planning help from a Hamilton Field Engineer, or our plan-it-yourself All-Purpose 


Catalog No. 215, write without obligation— 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY + Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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George S. Bergmann, superintendent 
at Pisgah, lowa, to superintendency for 
Adair County, Greenfield, lowa, suc- 
ceeding Edna Barnes. 

Webster E. Wells, principal at Marble 
Hill, Mo., to superintendency for Bol- 
linger County, Marble Hill, succeeding 
Glen A. Scabaugh. 

Howard L. Johnson, athletic director 
at Arkansas Baptist Little 
Rock, to president of the college, suc- 
ceeding Tandy W. Coggs. 

Willis M. Tate, vice president of 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex., to president there, succeeding 
Umphrey Lee. 

Otto Phillips, former elementary su- 
pervisor for Forrest County, Hatties- 
burg, Miss., to superintendency there, 
succeeding Duncan O. Davis. 

J. D. Wilson to superintendency for 
Osage County, Linn, Mo., succeeding 
Josephine Bish, superintendent there 
for the last four years. 

Marvin A. Rosbrugh, principal of the 
elementary school, El Dorado Springs, 
Mo., to superintendency for Cedar 
County, Stockton, Mo., succeeding 
Woodford C. Wilson. 

Elmer Ellis, acting president of the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, for 
the last year, to president. 

Wayne W. Loomis, principal of the 
high school, Atwood, Kan., to dean of 
McCook College, McCook, Neb. 

William Glenn, superintendent at 
Sterling, Kan., to counselor and assist- 
ant professor in the department of stu- 
dent services, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kan, Galen Davidson, princi- 
pal of.the elementary school at Sterling, 
has been appointed superintendent 
there. 

Harry A. Koss, principal of Lincoln 
junior high and elementary school, 
South Bend, Ind., to superintendency 
at Logansport, Ind., succeeding Carl 
Zimmerman. 

Raymond W. Kuehl, superintendent 
at Dundee, Iowa, to superintendency at 
Strawberry Point, Iowa, succeeding 
Frank S. Runyon, superintendent there 
for the last 17 years. 

Arnold Holz, superintendent at 
Spring Valley, Minn., to superintend- 
ency at Fridley, Minn. 

Roland M. Rockwell, high school 
principal at Livingston, Wis., to su- 
perintendency at Brodhead, Wis. 

J. J. McPherson, executive secretary, 
department of audio-visual education, 
N.E.A., to director of Audio-Visual 
Center, Wayne University College of 
Education. 


College, 
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BUY 
SPOTLIGHTS 


THAT MEET YOUR BUDGET 


© STAGE 
for © BULLETIN BOARDS 
© STUDENT DISPLAYS 


Portable for all-around school use. 

Throws a concentrated beam of light 

wherever good dependable light is needed. Has fine 

Fresnel Glass Lens, highly polished reflector, asbestos cord, universal 
mounting bracket, gelatin color holder and 3 assorted gelatin colors. 
Black wrinkle finish. Adaptable to BEST manual or $10.75 each 


automatic color wheel. less bulb 


for your new or remodeled auditorium 


you'll need BEST 
PORTHOLE 
FIRE SHUTTERS 


Meets all state and city in- 
spection laws that require 
gravity doors or shutters 
on school projection room 
portholes. Confines smoke 
and fire to projection room. Reduces 
panic and destruction to a minimum. 


Write For Detailed Literature 


BEST DEVICES CO., ING. ceveano mn, ono 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


WANTED 


for Murder... 


CANCER is the cruelest enemy of all. 
No other disease brings so much suf- 


fering to Americans of all ages 


yET—though 23 million living Ameri- 
cans will die of cancer, at present rates 

there is reason for hope. Thousands 
are being cured, who once would have 
been hopeless cases. Thousands more 
can have their suffering eased, their 
lives prolonged. And every day, we 
come closer to the final goal of cancer 
research: a sure and certain cure for 


all cancer 


THESE THINGS have all been helped by 
your donations to the American Cancer 
Society. 7 his year, please be especially 


generous! 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 








Unsurpassed Educational Tool 


CENTRAL CONTROL ALL-FACILITY 
SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 


ener CO OCCEEaTEE TELE 


eoenererererte 


vs 
9 


, i, =O 


VERSATILE DUAL-CHANNEL SYSTEM 


Here, at minimum cost, is the complete answer to 
administrative problems. This All-Facility Console 
distributes administrative information instantly for up 
to a total of 40 classrooms; feeds microphone, radio 
and phono programe to any or all rooms, and provides 
2-way conversation between any room and central 
control Console. Includes every modern feature to 
enhance instruction and improve administration 


Your choice of every desirable program facility 


@ switch pana 


Selects any or all rooms (available 
with up to 40 room capacity). Dis- 
tributes any 2 programs, selects com 
munication and room-return 


@ Procram pana 


Selects and distributes any of 2 mi- 
crophones (one at Console and one 
remote), Radio or Phonograph 


© att-cace swiren 
An Emergency and All-Call fea- 
ture—instantly connects all rooms 
to receive progr or instructi 





@ Fm-am ravio 


Selects any radio program on the 
complete FM band or the entire AM 
standard Broadcast band for disti- 


bution to any or all rooms 


© intercom 


This panel serves as the second pro 
gram panel and as the intercom 
panel permitting 2-way conversation 
with any room 


© xecono cuancer 


Highest quality Automatic Changer 
plays records of all sizes and all 
speeds 


This System is also available in $114 Consolette 
model, less desk. Write for full descriptive details 
covering these quality-built, ultra-modern systems. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 


3515-N West Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Send full details on RAULAND School Sound Systems. 


wee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
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NEWS 


Keith Y. Carper, principal of th 
high school at South Whitley, Ind., 
to superintendency at Ligonier, Ind. 

Bentley F. Stracener, principal of the 
Ark., to 
superintendency there, succeeding Har- 
old L. Overbey, who has accepted a 
position in the state department of edu 
cation, Little Rock. 

Jack A. Frost, principal of the high 


school at Falfurrias, Tex., to superin 


high school, Mountain Home, 


tendency at Celina, Tex., succeeding 


W. H. Miller. 


A. L. Knoblauch, director of the 
summer sessions and of the extension 
division of the University of Connecti 
cut, to president of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minn. 

Gordon A. Sabine, dean of the school 
ol journalism at the University of Ore 
gon, to dean of the school of communi 
cation arts at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. Dr. Sabine will head a 
newly created school which includes 
the departments of journalism and 


specc h. 


For the MODERN CLASSROOM 


* Lasting classroom 
beauty 


* Easy to install 
* Economical 


* Harmonizes with 
any interior 


* Fire-safe 
* Non-tarnishing 


* Cannot split or 
crack 





Aluminum Chalkboard Trim 


The new ROWLES ALUMINUM CHALKBOARD TRIM will help 
give your classrooms a smart, up-to-date appearance at an anaz- 
ingly low cost. This new line of precision formed extruded aluminum 
moldings and chalk trough is attractively designed to blend well 
with any type of interior styling. 

Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim is far superior to the less durable 
types of material. It cannot warp, split, crack, splinter or rot. Above 


all, it cannot burn. 


building. 


One installation !asts the entire life of your 


Rowles Aluminum Chalkboard Trim is easy to install. Clip channel 
is screwed or nailed to rough ground—then snap the molding in 
place, Corners and joints are easily mitred. No costly fittings to 


purchase. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. Additional information 
samples and installation details may be ob 
tained from your local Rowles School Equip 
ment Dealer, or by writing direct to 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


W. A. Wittich, director of the bu- 
reau of audio-visual instruction, exten 
sion division, University of Wisconsin, 
is the new president of the N.E.A. 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion. 

Frank Dickey, dean of the school of 
education, University of Kentucky, and 
Gerald Reed, professor of education, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, to 
the national teacher education and 
religion committee of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 

Frances M. Mayfarth, professor ot 
education at New York University, to 
presidency of Wheelock College, Bos 
ton, succeeding Winifred E. Bain, who 
has served for the last 15 years. 

Louis A. Krug, principal of the high 
school, Collegeville-Trappe Joint High 
School, Collegeville, Pa., to superin 
tendency there, succeeding Howard B. 
Keyser. 

E. S. Scott, business manager of 
schools at Quincy, Ill., to president of 
the Illinois Association of School Busi 
ness Officials, succeeding Oscar Lan- 
phar, secretary-business manager of 
Evanston elementary schools. 

M. M. Culver, superintendent at 
Gowrie, lowa, to superintendency at 
Sibley, succeeding W. Paul 
Forney, at Carroll, lowa. 

Lawrence Retzlaff, coach at Atkin- 
son, Neb., to  superintendency at 
Broadwater, Neb. 

V. E. Burchill, superintendent at 
Parshall, N.D., to superintendency at 
Towner, N.D. 

A. L. Cooper, 
Poplar, Mont., since 1946, to superin 
tendency at Hamilton, Mont., succeed 
ing Charles D. Haynes, retired. 


Iowa, 


superintendent at 


RESIGNED... 

Edwin E. Higgins, superintendent at 
Gallipolis, Ohio. 

J. F. Pugh, superintendent for Cam 
den County, Camden, N.C. 

Harry A. Greene, director of the 
bureau of educational research and 
service at the State University of lowa. 

Z. B. McAlpin, superintendent at 
Pinola, Miss. 

David W. Henry, dean of the college 
of education, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Robert E. Ricketts, superintendent 
at Evergreen Park, Ill. 

George F. Freisleben, superintendent 
at Westby, Mont., for the last 36 years. 

Musetta Gilman, superintendent for 
Madison County, Madison, Neb. 
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B. E. McPherson, superintendent at 
Albertville, Ala. 

J. E. Murphy, superintendent at Hur 
ley, Wis., for the last 48 years. 

D. T. Craver, superintendent at Port 
Neches, Tex. 

John H. Hulvey, superintendent at 
Davenport, Wash., since 1947. 

James B. Boren, president of Mid 
western University, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

W. O. Silk, superintendent at Frisco, 
Tex., for the last six years. 

L. L. Shannon, superintendent at 
Swifton, Ark. 

Deral I. Phillips, superintendent of 
district No. 122, Wash., 
since 1943, 

Guy S. Harris, superintendent at 
Patriot, Ind., since 1932. 

Homer Tucker, superintendent at 
Rising Sun, Ind., for the last 17 years. 

Calvin Smith, superintendent at We- 
woka, Okla., since 1949. 


Cashmere, 


DIED . 

Arthur L. Johnson, 86, superintend- 
ent for Union County, Elizabeth, N.J., 
since 1914. 

B. A. Winans, 83, superintendent at 
Livingston, Mont., for 31 years. 

Frederick N. Frits, 83, former su 
perintendent at Clairton, Pa. 

Claire B. Cornell, former superin- 
tendent at Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

J. Leslie Purdom, former president 
of Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 

Mabel Hyde Kittredge, 87, sociol 
ogist and inaugurator of the children’s 
lunch New York City 
schools. 

J. R. Inman, former superintendent 
at Red Oak, Iowa. 

Melvin C. Knight, 62, superintendent 
at Barnstable, Mass., since 1939, 

Karl A. Reiche, 69, superintendent 
at Bristol, Conn., for 42 years. 

Arthur C. Huselid, superintendent at 
Renville, Minn. 

G. W. Yoak, superintendent at Cal 
houn, W.Va. 

Waldo E. Lessenger, dean of the 


college of education at Wayne Univer 


program in 


sity, Detroit, and past president of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

George E. Denny, chancellor and 
former president of the University of 
Alabama. 

L. B. Stough, superintendent at Phe 
nix City, Ala., since 1923, 

Arthur C, Stenius, director of the 
audio-visual center, college of educa 


tion, Wayne University, Detroit. 
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Andrew D. Oliver, district: superin 
tendent for the second supervisory dis 
trict of Monroe County, Brockport, 
N.Y. 

Will C. Crawford, on May 30, for 
20 years superintendent of San Diego 
schools. Following his retirement last 
year at San Diego, Dr. Crawford be 
came associated with the department of 
education of the University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles. From 1940 to 
1954, he served as a consultant of The 
Nation’s ScHOooLs. 


NEWS 


William Claude Reavis, 73, professor 
emeritus at the University of Chicago 
and author of several education text 
books, June 2 after a long illness, Dr. 
Reavis, who went to the university in 
1927, was a specialist in school admin 
istration. Earlier he had been a high 
school principal in Chicago and St. 
Louis, and a school superintendent tor 
three Alton, Ill, Recently he 


had been honored in a resolution by 


years at 


the Illinois Association of Business 


Officials, which he founded. 


Ask Your Dairy... 


FOR MILK 


Use either 


Drunk duwctly. 
om Seoled-im 
Spout | 
Safe, sanitary, 


Yaelalelialiae], 


FOR VENDING 


MACHINES, 


IN DISPOSABLE 


1 Pure-Pak Cartons! 


OWT 


eee 
No other paper milk car- 
ton pours like Pure-Pak 


the Poyest: 


TOO! 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Problems, Progress, Procedures in the 
Improvement of School Ac ministration. 
Statewide C.P.E.A. 
University of New 


Evaluation Con 
ference, Mexico, 
Albuquerque, Dec. 10 and 11, 1954 
New Mexico schoolmen exchange views 
on their accomplishments in finding 
better practices and better ways of 
spreading those practices in order to 
Spon 


improve their school systems. 


— 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


sored by the Southwestern Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration, 
H. F. Alves, director, Box 1666, Univer 
sity Station, University of Texas, Aus 
tin. Pp, 44. 

How Can We Discuss School Prob- 
lems? A guide to conferences on school 
problems. Working guide No. 38. Na 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 2 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N.Y, Pp. 44, 


Walter Horst, Superintendent 
Three Rivers, Michigan 


COULD YOUR GYM FLOOR STAND UP TO THIS? 


a dance a week... 
and basketball, too! 


Just imagine the scraping and pounding a gym floor takes when it’s 
used for a dance, Yet floors protected with Seal-O-San stand up to it 


in fine shape! 


Like Superintendent Walter Horst says: “We use our gym for a dance 
every week, occasional banquets and a continuous program of athletic 
events, Yet with Seal-O-San on the floor, the smooth appearance and 
non-slip surface stays for months, And floor maintenance during the 


summer is both quick and easy.” 


To protect your gym floors against excessive hard usage, write today 


for full information about Seal-O-San. 


HUNTINGTON a> LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


PHILADELPHIA 35, PA, 


TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


Public School Finance Programs of 
the United States. By Clayton D. Hut- 
chins, specialist in school finance, and 
Albert R. Munse, research assistant, 
both of the U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. Misc. No. 22. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Pp. 251. $1.50. 


Junior High School Trends. By 
Leonard V. Koos. College department, 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. Pp. 171. $2.50. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 

Selected Films for World Under- 
standing. A guide for films for study 
and discussion of America’s réle in the 
world today. Prepared by Wendell W. 
Williams, audio-visual center, division 
of adult education and public services, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. Pp. 
88. $1. 


Films on the Handicapped. By Jer- 
ome H. Rothstein, associate professor 
of education, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, and Thomas O'Connor, Jefferson 
Union School District, Daly City, Calif. 
An annotated bibliography and source 
book of films, filmstrips, slides and 
recordings on the diagnosis, care, edu 
cation and rehabilitation of persons 
with various kinds of handicaps. In 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children, N.E.A., 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 56. 
$1.50. 

Human Relations and Audio-Visual 
Materials. By Jean D. Grambs. Ex- 
plains the basis for selecting a parti 
cular visual aid for a particular purpose, 
audience and program sequence in 
intergroup education. Ways of using 
audio-visual materials for increased un 
derstanding of human relations are 
illustrated and specific examples of ma 
terials that teachers have found use 
ful are given. Materials and sources 
are listed in a bibliography. The Na 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 47 West 57th Street, New York 
9, N.Y. Pp. 68. 25 cents. 


Bulletin Boards for Teaching. By 
Charles Dent, coordinator of student 
teaching, college of education, Univer 
sity of Texas, and Ernest F. Tiemann, 
director of the visual instruction bu 
reau, University of Texas. Contains in 
outline form suggestions and technics 
for classroom teachers who are plan- 
ning and preparing bulletin board dis- 
bibliography tor 


plays. Includes a 
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locating bulletin board and other cur 
ricular materials. Bridges for Ideas, 
pamphlet No. 2. The Visual Instruction 
Bureau, division of extension, Univer 
sity of Texas, Austin 12. Pp. 38. $1. 

Field Trip Pointers for Parent Guides. 
Outlines the steps that parents should 
take in organizing and carrying out a 
field trip for school children. Sugges 
tions are given for ways in which to 
control the group and help children 
make the most of the excursion. Audio 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, Detroit. 


PUPIL PERSONNEL 


Careers for Women in the Armed 
Services. B’nai B'rith occupation briet 
series. B’nai B'rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1761 R Street, N.W., Washing 
ton 9, D.C. 20 cents. 

Getting Along With Your Parents. 
By Daniel D. Raylesberg, with editorial 
assistance of Harold Ejidlin. B’nai B’rith 
guidance series. B'nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1761 R Street, N.W.., 
Washington 9, D.C, Pp. 15. 20 cents. 

Careers in Home Improvement Con- 
tracting. B'nai B’rith careers in con 
tracting series. B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1761 R Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 20 cents. 

Modern Methods and Techniques in 
Guidance. By Roy DeVerl Willey, 
University of Utah, and Dean C. 
Andrew, Southern State College, Ar 
kansas. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33d St., New York 16, N.Y. Pp. 653. $5. 

What You Should Know About 
Smoking and Drinking. By W. W. 
Bauer, director, bureau of health educa 
tion, American Medical 
and Donald A. Dukelow, consultant in 


health and fitness, bureau of health 


Association, 


education, American Medical Associa 
tion. Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. Pp. 
40. 50 cents. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
Misguided Missiles. The Travelers 


1955 book of street and highway acci 
Insurance 
Pp. 29. 


dent data. The Travelers 
Companies, Hartford, Conn. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Principles of Secondary Education. 
By Rudyard K, Bent, professor of edu 
Arkansas, and 
Kronenberg, dean of the 


cation, University of 
Henry H. 
college ot 


Arkansas. 


education, University of 


McGraw-Hill Book Com 
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pany, Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. Pp. 542. $5.50. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


New Horizons in Color. By Faber 
Birren. A study of the ways in which 
the emotional quality of color affects 
conditions, eases 


working eyestrain, 


lessens fatigue, and lowers accident 
rates. With charts, diagrams and many 
illustrations, Mr. Birren suggests color 


selections that create a good atmosphere 


for various kinds of work and increase 
productivity and safety. Gives a his- 
tory of the uses of color in decoration 
and architecture throughout the ages 
and discusses the functional use of color 
in education. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. Pp. 200. $10. 

Schoolhouse Story. How Georgia is 
building $200 million worth of school 
buildings. Georgia State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, 


SCHOOL FLOORS THAT 
OUTLAST THE BUILDING 


for Gymnasiums, Classrooms, School Shops 


ROBBINS IRONBOUND* CONTINUOUS STRIP* 
NORTHERN HARD MAPLE FLOORING 


You're looking at a floor designed to “take it’! 
Uniformly resilient, tight grained and splinter re- 
' sistant,, it will still be smoothly beautiful for 


generations to come, 


To achieve this happy combination of beauty and 
long run economy Robbins uses finest strips of 
Northern Maple, laid in mastic and interlocked 
with saw-tooth steel splines at the end of each 


strip. 


That’s why a Robbins IRONBOUND 


CONTINUOUS STRIP floor stays tight and 
smooth so many times longer. 

If you are building or remodeling your school, 
write for the name of your nearest Robbins con- 
tractor-installer. He'll show you specifically how 
much you save with beautiful maple flooring. 
Address inquiries to Robbins Flooring Company 


MILLIONS 
WALK DAILY 
On 

ROBBINS 
FLOORING 





* T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Reed City, Michigan. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURER 
Reed City, Michigan 


° Ishpeming, Michigan 





Farmdale El tary School, Landisville, Pa. Architects: Coleman & Coleman, 
Glazier: Earl V. Schaffer. General Contractor: Rice & Weidman, Lancaster, Pa. 





put COOLITE THERE TO STOP HEAT AND GLARE 





Coolite Glass Installed In Center 


Sash Filters Harmful Qualities of When you build or remodel your school buildings, 
“ . “ take advantage of Mississippi's school daylighting 

Raw Sunlight knowledge which is supplemented by continuing re- 

search in a specially designed school room erected 
Coolite, Heat Absorbing and Glare Reducing Glass, on factory grounds. Mississippi has a school-tested 
installed in the two center lights of this school day- pattern for every requirement in line with your school 
aoe Pa) — a building budget. Mississippi technicians recommend 
lighting wall keeps unwanted factors in “raw sunlight these euitanding patties tor echedl wae: Conlin for 


on the absent list . . . floods classroom with softened, maximum comfort; Pentecor, for maximum light dis- 
delicately tinted natural illumination . . . helps protect tribution; Hylite, for maximum light transmission; Pol- 
: : : ished Misco Wire Glass, for maximum beauty with 
precious young eyes from dangerous fatigue, strain. pestedion, 

Coolite helps keep classrooms cooler, too, since it ab- 


sorbs over half of solar heat, Classrooms are bright 














as all outdoors, seem larger, friendlier... and Coolite- 


controlled light helps students feel and see better. Write today for free booklet, 
“Better Daylighting For Schools.” 


Write Dept. 15 


MISSISSIPP 
COMPANY 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « FULLERTON CALIF 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 148. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 


you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your re 


uest to the manufacturers. 


t 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Furniture Manufacturer 
Adds Classroom Units 


A large plant, its own tubing mill and 
labor-saving devices for the manufacture 
of furniture are facilities of the Kuehne 
Manufacturing Company now being em- 
ployed in the manufacture of class- 
room units. The new line includes lift 
top desks, seats, stacking chairs, and 
teachers’ single and double pedestal 
desks. 

The new furniture is functionally de 
signed for proper posture, durability and 
attractive appearance. It is being pro 
duced in three durable finishes-—spring 
green, metallic-mist gray and non-reflect 
ing satin chrome. All writing surfaces 
are of 11 ply hardwood protected with 
General Electric Textolite plastic in an 
assortment of colors to blend with any 
decor. 

The lift lid desk and matching chair 
illustrated are typical of the new line, 
The posture chair has a five-degree pitch 
on the back and a three-degree pitch on 
the seat for correct posture with maxi 
mum comfort and minimum fatigue. A 
large cleanout hole is provided in the 
desk and the top glides down slowly to 
eliminate noise and crushed fingers. The 
tapered legs of heavy gauge steel and 
the construction ensure durability and 
strength, Chrome-plated, rubber-mounted 
self-leveling glides provide for stability 
on any type floor and for easy and silent 
movement in classroom rearrangement. 
The desk is designed to provide maxi 
mum working space and book storage 
and the unit requires minimum space in 
storage. Kuehne Mfg. Co., Mattoon, Ill. 


For more details circle #947 on mailing card. 


Solution Controller 

for Dishwashing Machines 
The new Wyandotte Electronic 

tion 


Solu- 


Controller for use in conjunction 
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with the Wyandotte Hydro Feeder pro 
vides an efficient electronic unit for the 
control of dishwashing solution. It may 
be remotely mounted from the dish 
washing machine and indicates the con 
dition of the washing solution by colored 
lights. Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., J. B. 
Ford Division, Wyandotte, Mich. 


For more details circle £948 on mailing card 


Wall Fountain 
Has Modern Design 

The new Model No. 7X Wall Foun 
tain combines extreme ruggedness with 
modern design. Styled by Channing 
Wallace Gilson, industrial designer, it is 
free from dirt-catching corners and is 
attractive in appearance. It is constructed 
of acid-resisting enameled cast iron for 
permanent, trouble-free operation and to 
withstand even the abuses of the school 
yard. The angle stream, shielded head 
of chromium plated brass assures sanita 


tion. The bubbler is mounted well above 
the bowl rim to protect the supply outlet 
from back-up water. It has positive anti- 
squirt, automatic stream control to pre- 
vent water from getting onto floors or 
walls. Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 4th 
& Page Sts., Berkeley 10, Calif. 


For more details circle #949 on mailing card 


Tempera Water Colors 
in Semi-Solid Cakes 

A new and versatile art medium is 
available in Alphacolor Brilliants. The 
semi-solid cakes of highly concentrated 
pigment provide tempera-water colors 
which are easily and smoothly applied 
by just dipping a brush in water and 
applying it to the Brilliants. They are 
always ready to use and can be applied 
to almost all surfaces. Weber Costello 
Co., Chicago Heights, III. 


For more details circle #950 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 138) 


Luminous Ceiling Material 
for Non-Glare Lighting 

Low-cost, non-glare lighting is offered 
with the new Boltaron LC9100 corru 
gated luminous ceiling material, The 
low-cost material is designed for modern 
installations in institutional and other 
lighting. Boltaron LC9100 is a fire-re 
sistant polyvinyl acetate material which 
comes in white corrugated translucent 
sheets that are shatterproof and will not 
crack, craze, warp, rot or mildew. It 
transmits fluorescent light at high efh- 
ciency, yet diffuses it to produce shadow- 
less, non-glare illumination. The mate- 
rial is decorative as well as functional 
and is now available in widths from 12 
to 48 inches, in lengths up to 100 feet. 


Bolta Products, Lawrence, Mass. 
For more details circle 2951 on mailing card 


Junior Pianetarium 
Has Arrow Attachment 

An electronically operated arrow at 
tachment permits instructor or student 
to point out constellations projected on 
the ceiling with the new 1955 model 
Spitz Junior Planetarium, The arrow 
indicator plugs into an outlet in the 
base of the unit and projects a bright 
clear arrow for pointing out any of the 
300 stars which 
Plane 
can 


40 constellations or some 
with the Junior 
attachment 


shown 
The 


also be converted to provide light tor 


can be 
tarium., indicator 
reading the accompanying booklet whi« h 


identifies constellations and important 
stars, 

Made of tough unbreakable plastic, 
attractively colored, the unit is easily 


operated by plugging into any regular 


current, in any totally dark room, The 
Spitz Junior Planetarium is patterned 
after professional models and is offered 
at small Harmonic Reed Corp., 


Rosemont, Pa. 
For more details circle #952 on mailing card 


cost. 
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Whét's Hlew ... 


Rota Desk 
Has Unique Design 
Offering a new design and a new con 


cept mn movable classroom sealing, the 


Rota Desk combines simplicity of line 
with stability. The open circle design 
provides unrestricted foot room and is 
extremely easy to sit in or get up from, 
combining comfort and convenience. 

Either left or right handed pupils are 
accommodated in the Rota because of 
the generous size of the writing top. 
The curved plywood back and chair 
seat are designed for correct posture as 
comfort, Electrically welded 
joints in the tubular frame 
strength and durability and the box type 
adapter holds the writing top rigid. A 
convenient book rack is available just 
below the seat. The tubular metal parts 
are finished with baked-on taupe enamel 
and all plywoods have natural non-gloss 
lacquer finish, Rota desks are available 
in 14, 16 and 18 inch seat heights, 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 59. 


For more detaiis circle 2953 on mailing card 


well as 
ensure 


Accessory Unit 
for Overhead Daylighting 

The Wascolite Ceiling Dome is an ac 
cessory unit for use with the Wascolite 
Skydome 
daylighting unit. Designed for installa 


tion at ceiling level under the Skydome, 


for a prefabricated overhead 


the Wascolite Ceiling Dome _ provides 


i 
added insulation and daylight diffusion. 
Made of acrylic plastic, it forms an at 
tractive, flush ceiling and can be used 
to conceal electric lighting fixtures in 
stalled in the well. Wasco Products, Inc., 
93P Faweett St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


For more details circle 2954 on mailing card 
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Ludman Projected Windows 
Are Weathersealed 

Rigid construction and weathersealing 
result in tight closing for the new Lud 
man Aluminum Intermediate Projected 
Window. The window is offered in 
modular sizes. Special corner braces 
fabricated from white bronze give the 
window extra strength and rigidity and 
permit adjustment, if necessary, for ease 
of operation of the vent after erection. 

Two vertical guides center the vent 
on the window when it is closed. Screens 
can be installed from the inside of the 
building with the new window. The 
projected window mullion bar and cover 
are designed with vertical flutes to hold 
the straight-line look and contribute addi- 
tional strength and rigidity. All hori- 
zontal hardware bars have been designed 
with 3/16 inch web. Vinyl weather 
stripping around the complete perimeter 
of the projected windows adds to comfort 
and reduces fuel consumption, The new 
windows are designed and constructed 
for years of trouble-free weather control. 
Ludman Corporation, North Miami, Fla. 


For more details circle #955 on mailing card. 


Special Transportation 
Handled by Carryall 
The new model of 


the Chevrolet 


Carryall is a flexible transportation unit 


oom 


* os 


for school service. Equipped with seats, 
it has an eight pupil capacity for trans 
portation ot pupils over remote routes, 
to speed up student pick-up and de 
livery by handling outlying districts, 
as an auxiliary vehicle for small 
groups. It is economical in operation 
and meets all state school bus perform 
ance and safety regulations. With the 
two seats removed the versatile unit can 
be used as an all-purpose truck, It can 
be equipped with any one of five dif 
ferent transmissions. Chevrolet Motor 
Division, General Motors Corp., A-227 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


For more details circle 2956 on mailing card. 


and 


Improved Conveyor 
in Redesigned Dishwashers 
Described as all new, inside and out 
side, the Blakeslee door type dishwash 
ing machines feature the advanced en 
gineering design indicated by the con 
veyor illustrated. Made with. stainless 
steel tracks with stainless steel conveyor 
chains, the mechanism is built to stand 
up against corrosion caused by water 
softeners, dishwashing compounds or 0 
casional careless cleaning of the ma 
chines. Conveyor chains have ni-resist 
(Continued on page 140) 


conveyor lugs which pull dish racks into 
machine and push them out onto the 
clean dish table. Lugs prevent operators 
from pushing racks through the ma- 
chine too fast, with insufficient time for 


proper washing, rinsing and sanitizing 
of dishes, 

The new line has other new engineer- 
ing features for efficient operation and 
long life with minimum maintenance. 
All interior parts are constructed of stain- 
less steel or ni-resist. Final rinse water is 
automatically turned off and on by dish 
racks tripping a sensitive lever in passing. 
An adjustable friction clutch in the con 
veyor mechanism eliminates any strain 
in case of jamming. The advanced en- 
gineering features are incorporated into 
all machines, including single and double 
tank automatic conveyor model dish 
washers. G. S. Blakeslee & Co., 1844 S. 
Laramie Ave., Chicago 50. 


For more details circle 3957 on mailing card. 


Folding Stage 
Is Readily Portable 

Easy portability and flexibility are 
features of the Wenger Portable Stage. 
Strong enough to support gym activities, 
the stages can be up, moved or 
stored in a matter of minutes. Steel 
channel frames fastened underneath each 
section provide solid support and a large 
steel channel extending the length of the 
section in the middle provides additional 


set 


reenforcement. Individual sections are 
firmly held together with a new locking 
system. Any size stage may be provided. 
Wenger Music Equipment Co., Owa- 


tonna, Minn. 
For more details circle #958 on mailing card 
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Put shock-absorbing Bassick Rubber-Cushion Glides 
on school tables, chairs, desks and similar furniture — 
and your floors will never flunk inspection! Broad, flat 
base of highly polished steel whispers across floors 
with never a mark, Start using them today — your 
floors deserve them. THE Bassick Company, Bridge- 
port 2, Conn. Jn Canada; Belleville, Ont. 


A DIVISION OF 











No. 1400 Desk No, 1400 Chair 
20 Bise 18 Size 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 
Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also includes Movable 
Chair Desks, Tables, Tablet Arm Chairs, and Teachers Desk. 


Also available with plastic surface. 


Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated 


SILER CITY . NORTH CAROLINA 





vO ie a 


MUL CL Lh 
at THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 


Topeka, Kansas 
in 1955 food service award-winner 


HIG 


"STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 





Directly above is a 
close-up of HERRICK 
Model SP33B. 

There are three 

other HERRICK Stain- 
less Steel Refrigera- 
tors in this kitchen. 


Top picture is an exterior view of the new addition to The 
Menninger Foundation, showing the patio and main dining 
room. This HERRICK-equipped hospital won a First 
Award in this year’s Institutions Magazine's Food Service 
Contest. Directly above is a general view of the kitchen. 
Architects for the new addition were Griest and Ekdahl, 
Topeka, Kansas. HERRICK units were supplied by Smith 
St. John Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Dedicated to the improvement of mental health, 
The Menninger Foundation in Topeka, Kansas has 
grown from a private medical partnership to a 
professional organization employing some 400 
persons. Its staff members hold important positions 
in national and international psychiatric organiza- 
tions. @ The award-winning kitchen, located in the 
hospital’s new wing, is equipped with HERRICK 
Stainless Steel Refrigerators. When it comes to 
keeping foods fresh and flavorful, nothing equals a 
thoroughly-dependable HERRICK, You, too, will 
find HERRICK Refrigerators unmatched for com- 
plete food conditioning at lowest cost per-year-of- 
service. Write for nearest HERRICK supplier. 


*Also available with white enamel finish 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 





fre Chtente 1al of Aig 26a OVd 
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Whats Hew ... 


Economical Operation 

Feature of Intercom System 
The new “6000” Electronic 

system provides full communication by 


intercom 


pushbutton as well as complete paging 
facilities. Master stations are available 
in attractive cabinets for desk or table, 
and in special wall-mounted housings. 
The central amplifier draws only as 
much current as a 30 watt bulb and is 
the only. unit in the system requiring 
an electric power outlet. 

Each master station may originate 
calls to five other master stations and 
may accept and reply to calls from any 
number of similar stations. Replies may 
be made from across the room if de 
sired, A privacy button is provided on 
every master for use when desired. Ear 
phones can be furnished on master sta 
tions for confidential operation, A spe 
cial paging button on every master per 
mits all stations to be called at once for 
paging. Trumpet stations for large open 
areas and remotetype “staff” stations 
are also available. Wall-mounted master 
stations are available in Flush-mount 
and Surface-mount models. Executone, 


Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle 2959 on mailing card 


Peel Trap Base 

Permits Permanent Installation 
The new Univex stainless steel Peel 

Trap Base is designed as an accessory to 


convert any portable Univex peeler into 
a floor model for permanent installation. 
Univex portable peelers may be bolted 
to the top of the new base with provision 


140 


for peeling waste to be filtered into a 
stainless strainer within the base. Heavy 
satin finish stainless steel is used for con- 
struction of the new base which has ad- 
justable stainless legs to accommodate 
different sink heights. Universal In- 
dustries, 360 Mystic Ave., Somerville, 
Mass. 


For more details circle #960 on mailing card 


Revolutionary Play Equipment 
Is Modern, Safe and Intriguing 

Revolutionary new designs are offered 
in Porta-Play play equipment for indoor 
and outdoor use. New designs, new 
uses and abundant color are combined 
in the new line. Complete ease of porta- 
bility, without for installation, 
makes the equipment especially suited 
to use in modern, flexible schools. 

A number of units are available in the 
new line. The Rocka-Board and Rocka- 
Round pictured indicate the revolution- 
ary design and modern concept of the 
equipment. The Rocka-Board is the 
modern version of the teeter-totter and 
can be used for climbing, rocking and 
gymnastics. Pupils can mount the Rocka- 
Board in all positions. The Rocka- 
Round is similarly adaptable and flexible 
and was inspired by the merry-go-round, 
When used upright it becomes a four- 


ne ed 


way see-saw which can accommodate 
eight youngsters at a time, When up- 
side down it is a jungle gym or an igloo. 

Both items are constructed of welded 
aircraft aluminum tubing frame and 
are practically indestructible. They are 
rust and corrosion proof, require no 
maintenance or installation, and are ex- 
tremely light weight. They are easily 
moved by one person and offer sound, 
fundamental design, ample space for 
group play and facilities for basic physi- 
cal development. The equipment is 
manufactured by Porta-Play, Inc., a divi- 
sion of Dickey Industries, and distributed 
nationally by Desco Corp., 13124 Shaker 
Square, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 


or more details circle #961 on mailing card. 


Tubular Steel and Wood 
in Modern Classroom Furniture 
Tubular steel and wood are combined 
in the new S & C “Yale” line of class- 
room furniture. Styled by Gordon Hrach, 
the new line features durability, com- 
fort and contemporary design. The new 
line includes the “Yale” Chair Desk 
No. CD-2 illustrated as well as teachers’ 
desks, chairs and desks for student typ- 
ists, large classroom tables and a com- 
(Continued on page 142) 


plete selection of office furniture for 
school administrators and principals. 
The line is sturdily constructed of one 
inch O.D. 18 gauge tubular steel with 
¥Y, inch O.D. 16 gauge tubular steel 
stretchers. Top, seat and back are avail- 

















able in plywood, plastic or hard maple. 
The extra large tablet arm and sturdy 
book rack of the chair desk illustrated 
make it suitable for any classroom use. 
Metal has “No Chip” finish in taupe or 
aqua-green. The line is available in a 
full range of sizes for all grades from 
kindergarten through college. School & 
College Furniture, Inc., Div. of The 
B. L. Marble Chair Co., Bedford, Ohio. 


For more details circle #962 on mailing card. 


Stair Climbing 
Is Feature of Hand Truck 

Designed especially for use on stairs 
and ramps, the new Stair Cart is 
equipped with a special ratchet mechan- 
ism which enables it to roll up stairs 
step by step as the operator pulls a 
cable drive. Two-wheel safety brakes are 
incorporated in the truck to prevent ac- 
cidents when descending ramps or stairs 
with heavy loads. Sealed ball bearings, 
steel tube construction and interchange- 
able shoes are features of the new cart 
which is designed for load flexibility and 
long life. It is equipped with large pneu- 
matic tires for ease of operation and to 


protect steps from marking. Six models 
are available for handling loads of vari- 
ous sizes. Valley Craft Products, Inc., 
750 Jefferson Ave., Lake City, Minn. 


For more details circle #963 on mailing card. 
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FLASH-DRI 
FEED ER For schools — DETTRA, flagmaker 


& Eliminates Water Spotting to the Nation for 50 years, offers 


© Gconomicel to Use | American flags and State flags in a 


* Constant Feed of Drying ; F ‘ 
Agent | wide variety of styles, sizes and ma- 


* Easy to Install 


Klenzade Fiash-Dri Feeder is an 
automatic rinse line injector specifi- 
cally designed to continuously add 
Klenzade Flash-Dri, a drying agent, 
into final rinse line on dishwashing 
machines. Flash-Dri Feeder is a sim- 
ple, positive tube-type pump with 
only one moving part. Operated by 
dependable pressure switch for 
automatic rinse line injection. Easily 
installed on any dish machine. 


Simple Automatic Operation 
KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


terials .. . ideal for schoolroom, as- 


sembly hall, playing field. 








DETTRA FEATURES 
Famous “BULLDOG"’ BUNTING 
Long-lasting ‘‘DURA-LITE’’ NYLON 
Beautiful, lustrous ‘GLORY GLOSS"”’ 
U. S. Flags —State Flags 

School Flags 

Decorations and Banners 

Flag Accessories 





Check and compare all these Larger seat 
exclusive engineered features LUXURY 


FRAME — Non-tipping Y-type 16-gauge 

double-beaded channel steel, electricalhk Non-tipping 

ly welded and riveted. : 
SAFETY 

SEAT — Extra large, 141” x 15”, 17” 

from floor. Steel or wood, contour shaped 

for full seating comfort. Longer durable 


BACK REST — Correctly postured, curved Cc H .¥ 1 R Li F £ 


steel with fully rolled edge 


ee 


FEET — Swaged-on steel glides covered 
with white mar-proof rubber. 


LEG BRACES — 3 leg frame stretchers 
prevent spreading or racking. 


HINGES — Fully covered safety type 
prevent accidental pinching. 


SEAT LOCKS —Free operating, positive 
holding — prevent chair 
collapsing. 








IN ADDITION TO THE NEW 4 ASK YOUR 

SERIES 70, Krueger offers a DEALER OR WRITE 
wide range of quality steel j 

folding chair styles in a ” DETTRA FOR 
coment anton range te a DETAILED DESCRIPTIVE 
meet every budget re- __ 


quirement. aa | LITERATURE 


Write for new catalog 
showing complete line. 





DETTRA FLAG COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. N, Oaks, Pennsylvania 











METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONS 
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Geared Head Lathe 
for Vocational Classes 
Rugged power is combined with tool 


in the new 15 inch Se 


room accuracy 


bastian Geared Head Lathe. It is func 
tionally designed for casy, economical 
operation, with all controls centrally 
grouped within reach of the student or 
teacher, Each lathe is rigidly checked for 
accuracy and gives the student an oppor 
tunity to learn on a machine tool with 
the power, and close 
tolerances of industrial equipment. 
Features of the lathe include a 
wide, heavy bed, all anti-friction bearing 
headstock with “zero precision” tapered 
roller bearings supporting the spindle, 
the cam action tailstock clamp and the 
easy shifting spindle speed dial. All gears 
in the headstock run in oil, are extra 
wide and designed for quiet, efhicient 


modern controls 


new 





operation. A cabinet in the pedestal leg 
provides convention storage space for 
tools and accessories. Sheldon Machine 
Co., Inc., 4258 N. Knox, Chicago 41. 


For more details circle 2764 on mailing card 


Luminous Ceiling 
Provides Soft, Diffused Lighting 

A combination of white translucent 
vinyl corrugated for rigidity and sup- 
ported on extruded aluminum channels 
combined with standard Pittsburgh Fluo- 
rescent or Slimline Strip makes up the 
new Luma-Ceiling. It creates a ceiling 
of light which is soft and diffused, yet 
can be installed to give any required 
level of illumination. Shadows and sharp 
contrasts are eliminated, resulting in 
effective illumination libraries and 
laboratories as well as classrooms. Luma 
Ceilings may be installed over an entire 
ceiling area in either new or existing 
buildings. 

An auxiliary spun-glass 
baffle may be added for installations re- 
quiring sound absorption. The Luma- 
Ceiling acoustical baffle may be installed 
with the original installation or as the 
need arises. The corrugated plastic is 
inserted and removed from the bottom 
of the ceiling. Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 
410 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


For more details circle #965 on mailing card. 


tor 


acoustical 


(Continued on page 143) 


Sound Projector 
for Lighted Rooms 

Films can be shown in lighted rooms, 
or rooms hard to darken, with the new 
TSI-Duolite Sound Projector. The 16 mm 
unit features a built-in screen permitting 
daylight viewing of either color or black 
and white films. The same _ projector 
can be used for regular projection on 
any standard type screen. 

Films can be shown in a 
sized classroom on the Duolite Projector 
without darkening. It can be used for 
desk-top projection in teacher meetings, 
administrative sessions and reviewing 
new films. The new unit is extremely 
portable and can be quickly set up for 
any use. Each projector has a standard 


standard 


2 inch lens for standard projection and 
a wide angle lens for use with the self 
contained screen. Technical Service, Inc., 
30865 Five Mile Road, Livonia, Mich. 


For more details circle #966 on mailing card. 


5000 Ways to Solve 
School Problems —— 


CLASSROOM DESK 
$15.75 


ORDER EARLY from this complete, 
easy-to-use BUYERS GUIDE. 
Avoid last minute rush! 


If you do not have your 1955-1956 
Catalog, write today for 
Catalog No. 100. 











New, Modern Facilities 
to Serve You 

Better, 

Faster, 

at 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1900 NORTH NARRAGANSETT 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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What's Tlew . 


100 Cup Coffee Maker 
Cleaning for Range Top Use 


t ? The new Wear-Ever coffee maker is 
costs oo wes ay to be used on the top of the 


Made of hard aluminum alloy 


high? a : 
g 8 / which resists dents and scratches, it has 


a capacity of 100 cups of coffee. It ts 


Switch to F-100 cS equipped with a coffee bag and ring 


and has a non-drip, self-closing faucet. 





Your clue to cutting 
maintenance - cleaning 
costs is the labor factor 
—since it equals about 
90% of costs! “Bargain” 
cleaners are no cure, for 
they increase labor. The 
answer: Wyandotte 
F-100,.® an all-purpose 
cleaner for walls, floors, Walt 


painted surfaces that re- " / ty bapa A 


duces rub and scrub to 
the minimum. It’s so easy A system of multi-purpose movable 
a ae leeelires ; steel wardrobe racks with either a 
o use, and dissolves : ix chalkboard (blackboard) or a cork- 
grease and grime so board (bulletin board for pictures, 
quickly, that maintenance ja maps, etc.) back. These sturdy, weld- 
< . I'wo cool bakelite handles make it easy ed furniture steel units provide: (1) 
men have made F-100 the 
“a . to lift the unit and the smooth alumilite Means for holding coats, hats, over- 
Ww orld S largest -selling shoes and lunch boxes in an efficient 
building - maintenance an and orderly manner; (2) Chalkboards 
eel Gale vem We rhe — - be Mees? ° a dispenser or corkboards to aid class instruc 
. ‘ , for ice oflee, 1ced and hot tea, fruit ion: icie » capaci 
andotte jobber for a or iced coffee, ice ( q tion; (3) Efficient, large capacity, 
demonstration juices and other beverages. Coffee may space-saving wardrobe units, that go 
ain , be kept at serving temperature by plac wherever needed, fit any space, and 
; permit complete flexibility in room 
ing the coffee maker on low heat on a arrangement 
range. A Wear-Ever urn cup with a four 
quart capacity is available as a com me. €0t-000 enaunnons 
ai eet: ie ™ 42” long, 25° deep, 6 
panion piece to the new coffee maker. teh Ply Iti hide 
. . ° . on oe a! ef J 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., havger bere are pees ane 
Inc., New Kensington, Pa. for height—accommodate 
For more details circle 2967 on mailing card. 








finish resists finger marks and stains. 


andotte CHEMICALS 


Table Top Collators 
Feature Ejectomatic Feed 
Patented Ejectomatic Feed, tilted bins, 
ball bearing mechanisms and other re NO. CO-500 CORKROBE same 
finements previously available only on xe 
large floor models are now available in 
the new 5 page and 8 page Thomas 
Table Top Collators. The new units are 


° . 
..- before it TALKS 

is the way our doctors put light in weight, portable and compact, 
eel 8 | ~ ‘ ; 
it—“Our chances of curing occupying only 16 by 27 inches of desk avAlLMounT wanonoes 
cancer are so much better space. They speed operation and are _any wall. Shelves adjustable tor helgmt 
when we have an opportunity ready to go to work without set up time. told 6 tacned com (accommadate any age aroun). 
to detect it before it talks.” Thomas Collator Co., 30 Church St., nine Coon. Uai interlock to make continuous rack 
That’s why we urge you to New York 7. 2 Ne. AW-4 Wallmount Cost end Hat Rack #2" lone 
have periodic health check- For more details circle 7968 on mailing card Ss . 
ups that always include a sesaaniteeeniiitaaiaaialnas we 
thorough examination of the RACKE— Mount on wall at ficor 
level .. . extend 114" out from wail, 


skin, mouth, lungs and rectum Vacuum Attachment interlock to make rack of any length, 
and, in women, the breasts for Dust Absorption a ow bone ete p seater — yi A and 


and generative tract. Very The “Atlas Floor-Vac” is a vacuum e 
often yr ag oan oe a attachment unit that immediately ab Weck ‘eniee 

‘ ( efore , 
cer in these areas long ‘ sorbs dust and prevents it from settling double faced rack hoide 0 


the patient has noticed an : ; . coats and hats, Goes 
I y elsewhere, eliminating the need for pri wherever needed—on 
symptoms, 


rr large casters, 
F ; : mary and secondary sweeping. The new 
For more life-saving facts a 


: ; unit is available with a line of accessor 
phone the American Cancer rr y elle 


Society offies nesrest you, or dusting and cleaning tools, all of which 
‘ , we ie ' % 2 Ideal rack for cho! 
write te “Cancer”—in eare of are designed for Atlas Heavy Duty Floor eabes 7 ensstets, Tascin tone ane 


your local Post Office. master Machines. The “Atlas Floor-Vac” COS TD 8 TrRG Gren " 
may also be used with accessory equip Write for Bulletin al-26 


sig , ee ment. Atlas Floor Surfacing Machine VOGEL-PETER N 
American Cancer Society Corp., 248 E. 34th St., New York 16. nVTA TOLL . sc 9 — 


For more details circle 22969 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Tablet-Arm Chair 
Has Sturdy Writing Area 
A double tube front arm support en 


sures a stable, vibration-free writing area 








a 
= 
on the new Westmoreland No, 182 and 
183 TABR Tablet-Arm Chairs. The 
chair has tubular steel and plywood con 
struction for strength and comfort. The 


wide leg spread minimizes tipping and 
protects walls. A large open book com 
partment under the seat provides 
room for all needs, Rigid frame con 
struction is assured by the extra welded 


support member under the rear of the 


ample 


seat, 

The new chair is posture engineered 
for comfort and is made in sizes for high 
Tops, 


school and college classrooms. 





BUILD 



















Cafeteria of Centerline High School, Centerline, 


Mich,, is 66°-8" x 62'.4", 


resting upon glulom columns are spaced at 12’. 
Architects: Brender & Van Reyerdam, Detroit; 


Glulam timber girders 


and backs are of solid hard maple 
with tablet arm also available in 13 ply 
plastic which is waterproof, scratch re- 
and printproof. All joints are 
bronze-welded for strength and dura- 
bility. Metal parts are finished in taupe, 
turquoise, coral, blue or nickel chrome 
lor bright, cheerful classrooms. West- 
moreland Seating, Div. of Westmoreland 
Metal Mfg. Co., Milnor St. & Bleigh 
Ave., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


For more details circle #970 on mailing card 


scals 


sistant 





Tubular Steel Bleacher 
Is Easily Assembled 

No nuts and bolts are required to 
assemble the new Sico tubular steel 
bleacher. The new 2600 Bleacher is 
extremely portable as the use of tubular 
steel scaffolding design eliminates excess 
weight. The welded frames are inter 
locked by built-in coupling pins, there 
by speeding and simplifying assembly. 

Sico’s patented “Speedlock”’ ties frames 
and sway braces into an integral unit, 
eliminating nuts and bolts and proving 
instant, safe locking of all supports. Seat 
and foot boards are securely fastened to 
the structure without bolting. The grand- 
stand can be used indoors or out and 
has been tested for both load and sway. 
Sico Grandstands, Inc., 3565 Wooddale 
Ave., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


For more details circle #971 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 145) 


INTO YOUR 





Offices in Ramsey, N. J.; Garden City, N.Y 









Specialist Tape Recorder 
Has Three Motors 


Featuring the “Miracle 2000” sound 
system, the Specialist portable tape re- 
corder produces realism in sound repro- 
duction. The use of three separate motors 
assures a constant, uniform speed and 
results in faster forward and rewind op- 
erations. 

The Specialist is suitable for training 
voice, music and speech students and 
for the teaching of a foreign language. 
For increased volume in auditoriums or 





e a ») 


large classrooms, the recorder may be 
played through external speakers or it 
may be used as a PA system. Bell & 
Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chi- 
cago 45, 


For more details circle #972 on mailing card. 










SCHOOLS... 


as you lower costs with 
safe, long-lasting timbers 


Here is school construction of forthright simplic- 
ity and unaffected natural charm. Four-inch thick 
Tim-Deck of beautiful Western Red Cedar is 
applied directly to glulam timber girders, elimi- 
nating closely spaced joists and supplying sheath- 
ing, insulation and ceiling finish all in one fast, 
labor-saving application. With the timber col- 
umns supporting the roof load, relatively light 
and inexpensive outer walls are adequate, giving 
further economy to the building. 

For data on other cost-saving timber applica- 
tions, see your Timber Structures, Inc. represent- 
ative, or write for booklet, 
Schools”. 


Timser Structures, Ine. 


. BOX 3782-H, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 

Chicago; Ferndale, Mich 

Boston; Columbus; Des Moines; Decatur; Wichita; Dallas; Houston; Birmingham; Charlotte 
Memphis; West Hartford; Seattle; Spokane; Denver 

TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA ~- 


Local Representatives throughout the United States and Canada 


“Modern Functional 
It is free upon request. 





Kansas City; St. Louis; Minneapolis 


Richmond, California 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 








Whét's Flew ... 


Portable Mixer 
for Institutional Use 

A tulted bowl to simulate hand whip 
ping is a feature of the new type “N” 
12 quart Portable Mixer. Changes of 
speed without stopping are possible with 
the new mixer through the Variable 
Speed Drive and the single lever control 
simplifies operation. <A__ ball-bearing 
thrust attachment hub increases the rate 
of production of the attachment which 
converts the mixer for food chopping. 


The new floor model features a storage 
type cabinet stand. Triumph Manufac- 
turing Co., 3400 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 25, Ohio. 


For more details circle #973 on mailing card. 


Colorlith Sheet Material 
for Table Tops 

Developed for table tops in kitchens, 
laboratories, machine shops and other 
areas requiring protective finishes, Color 
lith is a sheet material which is 
available in charcoal gray and cameo 
brown. It is basically a mixture of Port 
land cement and asbestos fibers and re 
sists heat, impact and most types of active 
chemicals. The surface can be polished 
to a high degree of smoothness yet re 
tains a soft textured appearance which 
prevents glare. No protective coating is 
needed under normal conditions. 

Colorlith has high resistance to physi 
cal abuse. It is fabricated with metal 
working tools to drill, rout, mill and 
otherwise machine the sheets. Surfaces 
and edges are smooth and require little 
additional polishing. It is supplied in 
sheets 48 by 96 inches in thicknesses of 
“4, %, “Yu, %, 1 and 1% inches. Johns- 
Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York 16. 


For more details circle #974 on mailing card 


new 


Colored Cups and Plates 
in Dixie Star-Flower Design 

A distinctive new design is offered in 
Dixie cold drink and hot drink cup 
items and Dixie plate packages. The 
Brilliant Star-Flower design is available 
in new hues of red, green, yellow and 


(Continued on page 146) 


blue for cheerful and bright table ar 
rangements for special groups and tor 
general use. The highly styled line offers 
matching paper cups and plates. The de 


care ts oa 
Seah 
sign was adopted after months of re 
search and pre-testing. The Dixie Cup 


Company, Easton, Pa. 
For more details circle #975 on mailing card 


Outdoor Incinerator 
for Institutional Waste 

Alsto Model CP is a new outdoor in 
cinerator with a twelve bushel capacity 
which reduces refuse to a fine ash. Re 
quiring no watching, the new unit was 
especially developed to provide safe out- 
door disposal for institutional waste. 
Alsto Co., 4007 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


For more details circle #976 on mailing card 


mobile efficiency and comfort 


... engineered for durability 


ae 


A 3316-S17-B2, tablet 13x17” 
B 6340.S7-H19, tablet 12x23” 
C 6701-S7, tablet 12x23” 


pea3 
Fa 
gs 


Write us your needs. We will send 
you full illustrative material, 


THONET INDUSTRIES INC., DEPT. G7 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


showrooms: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, STATESVILLE, N. C. 
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Whéts Whew ... 


Micro-Projector 

Is Simple in Operation 
True-color microscope specimens 

easily projected for group study with 


are 


the new SpeedMatic Micro-Projector. It 
operates as simply as an ordinary slide 
projector without the necessity for lens 
focusing or are 


changing, condenser 
produc cs clear 


lamp adjustments, It 
images and can be operated by anyone 
with a few minutes of instruction. The 
carbon light system 1s designed to give 
a full hour of uninterrupted, dependable 
the carbons 
The 


almost 


uniform illumination once 
have been clipped into position, 
Electronic-Feed Illuminator is 

completely automatic, permitting the op 


erator to the material. 

The new model provides a practical 
range of magnification for instruction, 
demonstration and observation and af 
fords versatility in choice of magnifica 
tions and field of view. The built-in 
mechanical stage permits precise pos! 
tioning of the specimen. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


or more details circle #977 on mailing card 


concentrate on 


Oakite Highlite 
for Cleaning Food Equipment 
Oakite Highlite is a new cleaner for 
use in the food service departments ot 
institutions. Combining acidic and abra 
sive properties in one material, Oakite 
Highlite removes residues and corrosion 
from stainless steel and copper equip 
ment and is effective in delaying the re 
tarnishing of surfaces, Oakite Products, 
Inc., 19 Rector St., New York 6. 


For more details circle 2978 on mailing card. 


Safety and Ease 
are Features of Exerglide 

A new model of the Exerglide recre 
ation equipment has been introduced for 
additional safety in use. A cage type 
seat frame prevents falling and jumping 
through front or back of this swing type 
play equipment. Children and adults 
propel the swing by pulling and pushing 


on the conveniently placed handles. 
The Exerglide is made to order for 
all types of frames and is available in 
junior and senior sizes. It is now also 
available in a take-down type in the 
senior models. Sections telescope and 
are quickly attached or detached by 
means of two bolts. There is no side 
sway and no twist with the Exerglide 
swing, and no chain breakage or jerking. 
It is a popular playground or indoor rec 


reation device offering healthy and safe 
exercise and play. Earl H. Hurley As- 
sociates, 162 Maple Ave., Corry, Pa. 


For more details circle #979 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 147) 


SCHOOL INCINERATOR 


—Pays for Self in 6 to 12 Months 
—Burns Wet or Dry Refuse 


Winnen School Incinera- 
tors save more than their cost 


. 
| le in refuse hauling charges 
within the first six to tweive 
months, according to thou- 
sands of satisfied users. Burn 
O O e wet or dry refuse, or mixed 
Choice of fuels. No fuel 
needed to burn dry refuse. 
eens | ore tare 
you to feed crates and boxes 
chews Hew: ts pian for without breaking them up. 
Choice of double feed doors or 
Guillotine type shown here. 

Winnen Incinerators can be 
installed indoors or out, take 
up little space. Grates are heavy gray-iron castings. You 
never have to “fish out” cans or non-combustibles through 
the feed doors. The grates dump completely. Combustion 
chamber is lined with heavy refractory material, shell is 
heavy galvanized steel. Optional equipment is available, 
such as prefab chimney, automatic fuel control, etc. 

Two styles. The Model C is available in 4, 10, 15, 20 or 
30 bushel sizes. It is ideal for burning refuse that is free 
from smoke and odors. The Model C-2 is available in four 
sizes and is equipped with a secondary combustion chamber 
for smokeless and odorless operation. Ideal for use in or 
near municipalities where all smoke and odor must be 
eliminated, the Model C-2 conforms to the most rigorous 
building codes everywhere. Fully Guaranteed. 

Winnen Incinerators are shipped knocked down with 
complete, easy-to-follow directions for installing. Any 
handy man can set up a Wincinator quickly. No mason 
needed. Easy to relocate later if you wish. 

Send for literature and prices. No obligation, Use the 
inquiry card or write today to: Winnen Incinerator Co., 932 
Broadway, Bedford 27, Ohio. 


Co. 


lower maintenance costs Model C-10 
No fuel needed for dry 


Keeping your school clean and 
refuse 


attractive, in spite of careless 
pupils and low budgets, is a 
major problem, Ceramic tile 
gives you an ideal solution 
This new 24-page booklet shows 
many full color photos of 
outstanding schools, and gives 
numerous planning suggestions 
and specifications 


Send for your free copy teday! 
AMERICAN-OLEAN TILE CO 
1119 Cannon Ave., Lonsdele, Pa. 
Please send me o free copy of Booklet 600. 
Nome 
Firm 
Address 


City State 


Zone 


Pateal—-ieletolab@li-lola Tile 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





Whats Hew ..- 


Product Literature 


e The entire Stacor line of Lifetime 
Steel Equipment is illustrated and de 
scribed in the new revised 1955 catalog 
brought out by Stacor Equipment Co., 
768-788 E. New York Ave., Brooklyn 3, 
N.Y. The 20 page catalog shows how 
the drafting and filing equipment ts 
adaptable to specific needs, and speci 
fications for each piece of 


are given 


equipment. 

or more details circle £980 on mailing card 
e Luminous ceilings in ofhces, class 
rooms, libraries and other areas are illus 
trated in a_ booklet released by the 
3akelite Company, Dept. J-852, 300 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Economy, 
design flexibility and new ways to in 
crease lighting efficiency are discussed in 
the brochure which is entitled “Luminous 
Ceilings Made With Bakelite Rigid 
Vinyl Sheets.” Uniform light transmis 
sion, safety, maintenance and low cost 
are some of the other subjects covered 


in the colorful brochure. 

For more details circle 3981 on mailing card 
e Wayne’s “Off Season Buying Plan” 
for Wayne Type H Portable Grand 
stands offers savings, ac 
cording to an 
received, Wayne Type H Portable Grand 
stands are built for comfort, safety, visi 
bility and appearance in either 15 foot 


important 


announcement recently 


sections or as continuous stands, in ele 


vated or non-elevated construction. In 
formation on the buying plan, offering 
price advantages for orders placed now, 
is available from Wayne Iron Works, 


147 N. Pembroke Ave., Wayne, Pa. 
For more details circle 3982 on mailing card 
e Three experimental cookery studies in 
quantity food preparation were sponsored 
by the Evaporated Milk Association, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago 1. A collection 
of “Tested Recipes for 50 and 100 Serv- 
ings” is the result of the most recent 
study and is available without cost to 
those concerned with quantity food pro 
duction, The recipes were developed by 
Fern W. Gleiser and Alice F. Teasdale, 
institution economics and management, 
School of Business, University of Chi 
cago. In developing the recipes attention 
was given to cost ol ingredients, amount 


of labor and equipment required, 
For more details circle 2983 on mailing card 


e An attractive, colorful catalog has been 
prepared on “The Recreation Line” man 
ufactured — by Equipment 
Corp., Anderson, Ind. Catalog No, 21 
gives specifications and descriptive in 
formation on the heavy duty line of play 


Recreation 


ground, swimming pool and basketball 
equipment. Photographs and line draw 
ings picture the equipment described in 
the 40 page booklet. 


For more details circle 2984 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 148) 


e A Manual on Daily Maintenance of 
Public Washrooms has been announced 
by Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Hunt 
Ind. The brief, easy-to-follow 
was designed tor 


ington, 
manual 
schools and hospitals. 
step by step daily 

maintenance schedule for weekly 


especially 
In addition te a 
chart, a 
wash 


schedule 


room care is also included. 

For more details circle 985 on mailing card 
- A progress report on the audio visual 
equipped classroom has been released by 
the Herman Nelson Div., American Air 
Filter Co., 215 Central Ave., Louisville 
8, Ky. Entitled “We're Getting There,” 
the report explains how the Light/Stop 
accessory to the Herman Nelson Draft 
Stop Unit Ventilator is step 


towards the pertect audio-visual room, 
For more details circle 2986 on mailing card 


another 


e “Almost Anything for the Swimming 
Pool” is the slogan given on the new 
Catalog No. 31 of Halogen Pool En 
gineering, Supplies and Equipment. Is 
sued by Halogen Supply Co., Inc., 4653 
W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, the 28 
page catalog describes 
filter installations by Halogen, chemicals 
and purifying equipment, chlorinating 
equipment, diving boards and accessories, 


and illustrates 


maintenance equipment, swimming pool 
paints, locker room equipment, light 


ing and other equipment and supplies. 
For more details circle 32987 on mailing card 





Scrubbing Polishing 


Wet Pick-Up Ory Pick-Up 





Waring Steel Wooling 


Wall Cleaning 


You'll be amazed at the difference in dollars saved, work saved, 
with the NEW No. 1 floor maintenance machine line. . . 
American Machines for any floor, any rug, any budget! Ask for 
an on-the-job demonstration at no cost or obligation. Write . 


PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE KACHINES .. . WORLD-WIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


all-new 


Rug Ory Cleaning 


Cleaning Factory Floors Concrete Grinding 


American Machines Save Dollars For Management 
... Are Easiest To Use, Do More Work For You! 


Cleaning Blinds 


MERICAN | 


FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE CO 


Vacuuming Rugs 


a 
| 


548 5S. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
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Whats Hew ... 


Micro-Projector 
Is Simple in Operation 


microscope specimens are 


True color 


casily projected for group study with 


the new SpeedMatic Micro-Projector. It 
operates as simply as an ordinary slide 
projector without the necessity tor lens 
condenser focusing or ar 


changing, 
lamp adjustments, It produces clear 
images and can be operated by anyone 
with a few minutes of instruction, The 
carbon light system is designed to give 
a full hour of uninterrupted, dependable 
the carbons 
The 


almost 


uniform illumination once 
have been clipped into position, 
Electronic-Feed Illuminator is 

completely automatic, permitting the op 


erator to concentrate on the material. 
The new model provides a practical 
instruction, 


and af 


range of magnification for 
demonstration and observation 
fords versatility in choice of magnifica 
tions field of The built-in 
mechanical stage permits precise posi 
tioning of the specimen. Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Co., Rochester 2, N.Y. 
° 


tr more details circle #977 on mailing card 


and view. 


Oakite Highlite 
for Cleaning Food Equipment 
Oakite Highlite is a new cleaner for 
use in the food service departments of 
institutions, Combining acidic and abra 
sive properties in one material, Oakite 
Highlite removes residues and corrosion 
irom stainless steel and copper equip 
ment and is effective in delaying the re 
tarnishing of surfaces. Oakite Products, 
Inc., 19 Rector St., New York 6. 


For more details circle #978 on mailing card. 


Safety and Ease 
are Features of Exerglide 

A new model of the Exerglide recre 
ation equipment has been introduced for 
additional safety in use. A cage type 
seat frame prevents falling and jumping 
through front or back of this swing type 
play equipment. Children and adults 
propel the swing by pulling and pushing 


on the conveniently placed handles. 
The Exerglide is made to order for 
all types of frames and is available in 
junior and senior sizes. It is now also 
available in a take-down type in the 
senior models. Sections telescope and 
are quickly attached or detached by 
means of two bolts. There is no side 
sway and no twist with the Exerglide 
swing, and no chain breakage or jerking. 
It is a popular playground or indoor rec 


reation device offering healthy and safe 
exercise and play. Earl H. Hurley As- 
sociates, 162 Maple Ave., Corry, Pa. 


For more details circle #979 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 147) 


SCHOOL INCINERATOR 


—Pays for Self in 6 to 12 Months 
—Burns Wet or Dry Refuse 


new 
fre <= 
tile 

booklet 


shows how to pian for 


Winnen School Incinera- 
tors save more than their cost 
in refuse hauling charges 
within the first six to tweive 
months, according to thou- 
sands of satisfied users. Burn 
wet or dry refuse, or mixed 
Choice of fuels. No fuel 
needed to burn dry refuse. 
Oversize feed doors permit 
you to feed crates and boxes 
without breaking them up. 
Choice of double feed doors or 
Guillotine type shown here. 

Winnen Incinerators can be 
installed indoors or out, take 
up little space. Grates are heavy gray-iron castings. You 
never have to “fish out” cans or non-combustibles through 
the feed doors. The grates dump completely. Combustion 
chamber is lined with heavy refractory material, shell is 
heavy galvanized steel. Optional equipment is available, 
such as prefab chimney, automatic fuel control, etc. 

Two styles. The Model C is available in 4, 10, 15, 20 or 
30 bushel sizes. It is ideal for burning refuse that is free 
from smoke and odors. The Model C-2 is available in four 
sizes and is equipped with a secondary combustion chamber 
for smokeless and odorless operation. Ideal for use in or 
near municipalities where all smoke and odor must be 
eliminated, the Model C-2 conforms to the most rigorous 
building codes everywhere. Fully Guaranteed. 

Winnen Incinerators are shipped knocked down with 
complete, easy-to-follow directions for installing. Any 
handy man can set up a Wincinator quickly. No mason 
needed. Easy to relocate later if you wish. 

Send for literature and prices. No obligation, Use the 
inquiry card or write today to: Winnen Incinerator Co., 932 
Broadway, Bedford 27, Ohio. 


Co. 


lower maintenance costs ‘ 
Model C-10 

Keeping your school clean and No fuel needed for dry 
attractive, in spite of careless refuse 
pupils and low budgets, is a 

major problem. Ceramic tile 
gives you an ideal solution 

This new 24-page booklet shows 
many full color photos of 

outstanding schools, and gives 
numerous planning suggestions 


and specifications 


Send for your free copy today! 


AMERICAN-OLEAN TILE CO 
1119 Cennen Ave., Lansdale, Pa 


Please send me a free copy of Booklet 600. 
Nome 
Firm 


Address 


ysNaal-igletel ers @)i-tolamm hii 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Whats Hlw ... 


Product Literature 


e The entire Stacor line of Lifetime 
Steel Equipment is illustrated and de 
scribed in the new revised 1955 catalog 
brought out by Stacor Equipment Co., 
768-788 E. New York Ave., Brooklyn 3, 
N.Y. The 20 page catalog shows how 
the drafting and filing equipment is 
adaptable to specific needs, and speci 
fications are given for each piece of 
equipment. 

For more details circle 2980 on mailing card 
e Luminous ceilings in offices, class 
rooms, libraries and other areas are illus 
trated in a booklet released by the 
Bakelite Company, Dept. J-852, 300 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 
design flexibility and new ways to in 
crease lighting efficiency are discussed in 
the brochure which is entitled “Luminous 
Ceilings Made With Bakelite Rigid 
Vinyl Sheets.” Uniform light transmis 
sion, safety, maintenance and low cost 
are some of the other subjects covered 
in the colorful brochure. 

For more details circle #981 on mailing card 
e Wayne’s “Off Season Buying Plan” 
for Wayne Type H Portable Grand 
stands offers important 
cording to an announcement recently 
received, Wayne Type H Portable Grand 


Economy, 


Savings, ac 


stands are built for comfort, safety, visi 
bility and appearance in either 15 foot 





sections or as continuous stands, in ele 
vated or non-elevated construction. In 
formation on the buying plan, offering 
price advantages for orders placed now, 
is available from Wayne Iron Works, 
147 N. Pembroke Ave., Wayne, Pa. 
For more details circle 2982 on mailing card. 

e Three experimental cookery studies in 
quantity food preparation were sponsored 
by the Evaporated Milk Association, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago 1. A collection 
of “Tested Recipes for 50 and 100 Serv- 
ings” is the result of the most recent 
study and is available without cost to 
those concerned with quantity food pro 
duction. The recipes were developed by 
Fern W. Gleiser and Alice F. Teasdale, 
institution economics and management, 
School of Business, University of Chi 
cago. In developing the recipes attention 
was given to cost of ingredients, amount 


of labor and equipment required. 
For more details circle 4983 on mailing card. 


e An attractive, colorful catalog has been 
prepared on “The Recreation Line” man 
ufactured by Recreation Equipment 
Corp., Anderson, Ind. Catalog No, 21 
gives specifications and descriptive in 
formation on the heavy duty line of play 
ground, swimming pool and basketball 
equipment, Photographs and line draw 
ings picture the equipment described in 
the 40 page booklet. 
For more details circle 2984 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 148) 









e A Manual on Daily Maintenance of 
Public Washrooms has been announced 
by Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Hunt 
ington, Ind. The brief, easy-to-follow 
especially for 


manual was 
schools and hospitals. In addition to a 
step by step daily schedule chart, a 
maintenance schedule for weekly wash 


room care is also included. 
For more details circle 2985 on mailing card 


designed 


e A progress report on the audio-visual 
equipped classroom has been released by 
the Herman Nelson Div., American Air 
Filter Co., 215 Central Ave., Louisville 
8, Ky. Entitled “We're Getting There,” 
the report explains how the Light/Stop 
accessory to the Herman Nelson Draft 
Stop Unit Ventilator is another step 


towards the perfect audio-visual room. 
For more details circle £986 on mailing card 


e “Almost Anything for the Swimming 
Pool” is the slogan given on the new 
Catalog No. 31 of Halogen Pool En 
gineering, Supplies and Equipment, Is 
sued by Halogen Supply Co., Inc., 4653 
W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, the 28 
page catalog describes and _ illustrates 
filter installations by Halogen, chemicals 
and purifying equipment, chlorinating 
equipment, diving boards and accessories, 
maintenance equipment, swimming pool 
paints, locker room equipment, light 


ing and other equipment and supplies. 
or more details circle #987 on mailing card 









Polishing 





Scrubbing 


Wet Pick-Up Dry Pick-Up 





with the NEW No. 1 floor maintenance machine line. . . 
American Machines for any floor, any rug, any budget! Ask for 
an on-the-job demonstration at no cost or obligation. Write... 


PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE MACHINES .. . WORLD-WIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


Steel Wooling 





American Machines Save Dollars For Management 
... Are Easiest To Use, Do More Work For You! 











Wall Cleaning 


You'll be amazed at the difference in dollars saved, work saved, 


all-new 








Rug Ory Cleaning 








Cleaning Factory Floors Concrete Grinding 





Cleaning Blinds 


“AMERICAN 


FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE CO 


Vacuuming Rugs 


548 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
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© The 1955 catalog of Moore Gymwear 
is available from E. R. Moore Co., 932 
W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, The attrac- 
tive 16 page catalog colorfully pictures 
and describes the line and actual swatches 
of different materials are included. 

For more details circle 2988 on mailing card 
e “Flexibility in the Co-Ordinated Class- 
room” is the title of an informative book- 
let available from The E. F. Hauserman 
Company, 7507 Grant Ave., Cleveland 
5, Ohio. The report, prepared by Darell 
Boyd Harmon & Associates for The 
Hauserman Company, is printed in text 
form with attractive line drawings illus 
trating the points made. The subject of 
school interior flexibility and its impact 
on the psychological and physical eavi- 
ronment of the child is discussed as is 
the possible solution to the problem of 
achieving permanent interior flexibility 
through the application of movable steel 
partitions designed expressly for school 
applications, 

For more details circle #29869 on mailing card 
¢ Its complete line of folding, portable 
tables for schools is described in an eight 
page brochure released by Sico Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 6045 Pillsbury Ave. S., Minneapolis 
19, Minn, Also included is an explana- 
tion of the Sico System of cafeteria 


seating. 
For more details circle 2990 on mailing card 


¢ School building upkeep and repair 
requirements are discussed in a new 
maintenance chart brought out by The 
Monroe Co., Inc., 10703 Quebec, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio, Chart 1084 lists a wide 
variety of maintenance problems which 
are cross indexed to specific products 
which can be used to solve these prob- 
lems. 

For more details circle #991 on mailing card. 
e A new brochure entitled “Window 
Glazing With Plexiglas” has been re- 
leased by Rohm & Haas Co,, Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. The 16 
page brochure discusses the various prop- 
erties, characteristics and uses of Plexiglas 
and pictures some typical installations. 

_ For more details circle #992 on mailing card. 

e “Solving Roofing Problems,” a new 
brochure released by The Tremco Mfg. 
Co., 8701 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio, will be of interest to maintenance 
men. Illustrated by photographs, draw- 
ings and diagrams, the 32 page brochure 
is divided into 15 sections and provides 
a table of contents to facilitate reference. 

For more details circle 2993 on mailing card. 
e The application of modern engineer- 
ing design to the problem of record 
room layout to give maximum filing 
capacity is discussed in a new folder 
issued by Visi-Shelf File, Inc., 105 Reade 
St., New York 13. How Visi-Shelf files 
accomplish maximum use of hiling space 
is the interesting story told. Illustrations 
show actual operation of the equipment 


for many requirements. 
For more details circle #994 on mailing card 
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e “Foamglas in Thin Wall and Sand- 
wich Panel Construction” is discussed 
in a new brochure brought out by Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corp., 1 Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Photographs and 
details of important projects utilizing 
this technic, including fabrication and 
job data, are also contained in the 12 
page brochure. 

For more details circle 4995 on mailing card. 
e Hundreds of color harmonies are 
offered in the “Color Harmonizer,” a 
new book designed as a guide to the 
use of color. Full page color chips of 
the 100 standard and intermix colors 
available in Quali-Kote are shown with 
two harmonizing colors readily visible 
tor evolving decorative schemes. De- 
signed to provide practical assistance in 
the development of color schemes, the 
booklet is available from The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Painter-Maintenance Div., 
101 Prospect Ave., N. W., Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. 


For more details circle £996 on mailing card. 


Film Releases 


Children of our World series: “Mooti .. . 
Child of New India,” for social studies 
classes in junior high school, 14 minutes, 
16 mm., sound, color or black and white, 
and “Ali and His Baby Camel,” for ele- 
mentary grades, 11 minutes, 16 mm., 
sound, color or black and white. Atlantis 
Productions, Inc., P. O. Box 8666, Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. 

For more details circle #2997 on mailing card. 
Beyond the Yukon, a series of five films: 
“Arctic Seal Hunt,” “Fishing Arctic 
Style,” “Next Door to Siberia,” “Nomads 
of the North” and “Tigera—Ageless City 
of the Arctic,” each 12 minutes, color or 
black and white. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hetiywood 28, Calif. 

For more details circle # on mailing card. 
“Puritan Family of Early New Eng- 
land,” “Colonial Life in New England,” 
“Colonial Life in the Middle Colonies” 
and “Colonial Life in the South,” all for 
history classes at intermediate level, 16 
mm., sound, color or black and white. 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1. 

For more details circle 2999 on mailing card. 
“10,000 Feet Deep,” 20 minutes, 16 mm., 
black and white, sound, “Pipeline,” 24 
minutes, 16 mm., color, sound, and “Oil 
For Aladdin's Lamp,” 20 minutes, 16 
mm., black and white, sound, all part of 
a series on petroleum in the service of 
modern living. Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50th 
St., New York 20. 


For more details circle #1000 on mailing card. 


“Using and Understanding Numbers,” a 
series of 6 filmstrips for second grade 
children: “Using and Understanding 
Numbers by 2’s, 3’s, 4’s and 5's,” “Ad- 
vancing in Simple Addition,” “Advanc- 
ing in Simple Subtraction,” “Using and 
Understanding Multiplication — Objects 


and Symbols,” “Using and Understand- 
ing Division—Objects and Symbols” and 
“Using and Understanding the Calen- 
dar.” “Be Healthy, Go Safely—the In- 
termediate Way,” a series of 7 filmstrips 
for intermediate grade health and safety 
curricula: “A Right Breakfast,” “We 
Have You Covered (The Common 
Cold),” “Tale of a Toothache,” “You're 
on Parade (Good Grooming),” “Be a 
Better Pedal Pusher,” “Happy Hollow 
Makes the Honor Roll (School Safety)” 
and “Safe Home—Safe Living,” color 
with captions. Society For Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 


cao 14. 
For more details circle 21001 on mailing card. 


Suppliers’ News 


Mills Industries, Incorporated, manufac- 
turer of ice cream production and storage 
equipment, announces removal to a new 


plant at 4235 W. North Ave., Chicago 39. 


Mississippi Glass Company, 88 Angelica 
St., St. Louis 7, Mo., manufacturer of 
heat absorbing and glare reducing Coolite 
Glass, announces removal of its New 
York office from 200 Fifth Ave. to the 
Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 


Neumade Products Corp., manufacturer 
of film accessory equipment, announces 
removal of its home office from 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, to new and larger 
quarters in the Fisk Bldg., 256 W. 57th 
St., New York 19. The new office facil- 
ities will enable the company to give 
more efficient service. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn., manufacturer of flour and pre- 
mixed flour products, announces the 
formation of an institutional division 
with a separate sales force, expanded 
product line and increased services. Pre- 
mixed baking products for the institu- 
tional market will be offered in packages 
for quantity food service. 


The Wakefield Company is the new cor- 
porate name announced by the manufac- 
turer of lighting equipment formerly 
known as The F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company, Vermilion, Ohio. There is no 
change in location or personnel. The 
new corporate name was chosen because 
the company uses practically no brass in 
its modern operations, and the founder, 
F. W. Wakefield, has long been deceased. 


Welbilt Corporation, 57-18 Flushing Ave., 
Maspeth, Long Island, N.Y., has merged 
with Detroit-Michigan Stove Company, 
6900 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 31, Mich., 
manufacturer of Garland cooking equip- 
ment. The newly formed company will 
be known as Welbilt Corporation. The 
Detroit Division will continue its opera- 
tions at the two present plants and sales 
and distributing organizations of both 
companies will be maintained. 
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At last a 

flexible lighting system 
to meet all the 

needs of modern 
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PHOTO-METRICS > 


GIVE THE ROOM PLANNER COMPLETE CONTROL OF THE 
LIGHT-DISTRIBUTION PATTERN REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE, 
SHAPE OR IRREGULARITY OF THE ROOM. 


NO SIDE WALL CONTACT. Unlike standard luminous ceilings, Wakefield Photo- 
Metrics can be up to 30 inches from the side walls without affecting the light- 
distribution pattern. This saves the cost of exact fitting of diffusers and grids 
to walls, to structural members or to special equipment, 


IRREGULAR PERIMETERS NO PROBLEM. In addition to pre-planned and pack- 
aged Photo-Metrics for standard rectangular classrooms, minimum Design 
Units in 3’x4’, 3’x6’ and 3’x8’ are available. Thus alcoves and other special 
areas are no problem. The designer can lay out his Photo-Metrics to follow 
the perimeter of his classroom, even carrying the diffuser over the tops of 
movable walls. 


SELECTIVE SWITCHING FOR AUDIO-VISUAL. “‘Dim-outs” rather than black-outs 
are needed for classroom projection. To reduce room brightness to screen 
brightness, you need large area, diffuse light sources such as Wakefield Photo- 
Metrics, which through selective switching can lower the quantity of light 
without altering its over-all distribution pattern. 


WAKEFIELD PHOTO-METRICS 


are flexible, economical, easy to install 


They consist of highly diffusing corrugated plastic panels of a specially formu- 
lated vinyl chloride, known as Wakon, suspended below a flexible fluorescent 
lighting system. The Wakon diffusers, which are non-combustible, are mounted 
in a free-suspended but rigidly locked grid which can be readily assembled to 
meet the lighting requirements and fit the structural limitations of various 
proportioned classrooms, 


Told here are several of the basic advantages of Wakefield Photo-Metrics for 
modern classroom planning. Many others are described and illustrated in our 
new 40-page booklet called, WaxerieLp LicutinG: AS FLexis_Le AS Your 
CLASSROOMS. Write for one to The Wakefield Company, Vermilion, Ohio, In 
Canada; Wakefield Lighting Limited, London, Ontario, 


THE WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


VERMILION, OHIO 


WAKEFIELD LIGHTING LIMITED 


LONDON, ONTARIO 





F oop TASTES BETTER when it is served better. 


In institutions of all types — wherever food is served — 


Bolta's laminated color trays add appetite-appeal. 


Available in 36 color-and-pattern combinations, Bolta’s 
exclusive laminated color trays are built to give several extra 
years of service. Bolta trays will not warp, split or stain — 
they're impervious to cigarettes, acids or juices. 
For finer service every day, serve it on a Boltatray. 
BOLTA PRODUCTS, Lawrence, Mass., A Division of 
The General Tire and Rubber Co. 





GENERAL 


PLASTICS 





TRAYS 


. add appeal to every meal! 


RESTAURANTS 





